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Football Premiership Newcastle United 6 Wimbledon 1 

Ferdinand teaches Dons a lesson 
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Motor Racing Pacific Grand Prix 


David Hopps 

F OR Sam Hammam, Wimble- 
don's chairman, to present 
Newcastle United with a 
£1,000 cheque before kick-off was 
the greatest example of the poor 
giving to the rich since the introduc- 
tion of the National Lottery. 

Hammam hnd wagered last sea- 
son that the Dons would finish 
above Newcastle in the league, a 
feat they failed to achieve by 16 
points. This season, after only 10 
matches, the gap is already a point 
wider. 

Newcastle played luxuriously, 
aglow with quality, Premiership 
leaders by four points. Wimbledon 
are so beset by injuries that five 
straight defeats have left even their 
famously indomitable spirit in dan- 
ger of collapse. Newcastle were ide- 
alists, walking on tiptoe; Wimbledon 
are on their uppers. 

In the North-east the talk will be 
of Ferdinand's hat-trick — 12 Pre- 
mier League goals now, and a 
rounded presence that was not al- 
ways apparent at QPR — the insis- 
tent intelligence of Beardsley, and 
the wonderful flank play of Ginola 
and Gillespie. If Ginola is imported 
cool dude, Gillespie is more elemen- 
tal: pacy, adventurous and still pos- 
sessing a certain naivety. 

Newcastle, after dallying for half 
an hour, scored three times in 10 
minutes, with the wingers as 
providers each time. Howey out- 
jumped Harford for the first, Ferdi- 
nand overpowered Reeves for the 
second and then scored again with a 
courageous diving header. 


But the real hero lay elsewhere. 
No one can feel Wimbledon’s pre- 
sent decline more painfully than 
Vinnie Jones, who even when his ca- 
reer took him elsewhere remained 
the personification of the club’s 
scrap-and-survive instincts. 

Jones kept goal for the last 35 
minutes after Heald’s umpteenth 
desperate charge from his line fin- 
ished with a clumsy challenge on 
Ferdinand near the corner flag. 
Booked in the first half, the goal- 
keeper had clearly lost his bearings, 
if not hia marbles. 


Jones hauled on a green jersey to 
gleeful chants of "dodgy keeper". 
He bowed to the crowd, brought the 
house down by deliberately drop- 
ping a glove, and punched like a 
fishmonger slapping down half a 
pound of cod. Then he pulled off a 
double save. 

It could not last. Long-range 
shots from Clark and Albert would 
have beaten anyone. Sandwiched in 
between was Ferdinand's hat-trick, 
a close-range effort when he was to- 
tally vulnerable. But Jones bore the 
crowd's humour with good grace. 


Results and leading positions 


FA CARUNQ PREMIERSHIP) Arsenal 2. 
Aston Vila 0: Chelsea 1 . Man Uld 4; Coventry 

0, Shaft Wed 1 : Evertan 1 . Tottenham i : Man 
City 0. Leeds O: Mtttteebrough i . QPR O, 
Newcastle a. Wimbledon i; Nottm Forest 3, 
Bolton 2: Southampton 1. Liverpool 3: West 
Ham 1 . Blackburn 1. Leading positional 

t . Newcastle (played (0. points 27V, 2. Man 
Utd (10-23); 3. Arsenal (10-21). 

END8LEIOH LEAGUES First DMalom 

Barnsley 1 . Pod Vale 1 ; Birmingham 3, 

Grimsby 1 ; Chartlon 1 , Norwich t ; C Palace 1 . 
Mjiiwaii2i Huddersfield i, Sunderland 1; 

Ipswich 0. Luton 1 ; Oldham 2, Reading i ; 

Sheff Uld 1. Leicester 3; stoke 1. Derby 1; 
Tranmere 3, Southern) 0; Watford 1 . Wotvee i ; 
West Brom 2. Portsmouth 1 . Leading posi- 
tional 1. Leicester (13-25); 2, Millwat (13-25); 
3. West Brom (13-24). 

Seoend Division) Brantford 3. Peterborough 
0; Bristol R 0, Notts Co 3; Burnley 3. Brighton 0; 
Cartels 2, Bradford C 2; Chesterfield 1. 
Shrewsbury 0; Hull 1 . Stockport I; Oxford Uld 

1, Wycombe 4; Rotherham 2. Blackpool 1 ; 
Swansea t . Bournemouth I ; Swindon 2, Crewe 
I ; Welsal 1 . Wrexham 2; York 0. Bristol C 1 . 
Leading positional 1. Swindon (13-32); 2. 
NoHBCourty (13-25), 3. Crewe (12-24). 

Third Division) Barnet 0. Rochdale 4; Bury 
0. Scarborough 2; Cambridge Utd 0. Daring- 
ton v, Chester i , Fulham 1 ; Catchutar 1 , 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 


Alphabetical jigsaw 

Method: Solve the dues and fit the 
solutions into the diagram jlgsaw- 
wlso, wherever they will go. 

A Samson, saint in throes of , 

. suffering (9) 

B Dance around, and hold-ups I'll 
achieve (9) > 

Awaits blue ribbon Johnnie said 
he'd lying (6,4) 

. C Peak without much scenery, . . 

Ibellsva(9) ... 

D Charge In which to find a • 
bathyscape (6) 

E. Frendi In endless night of . 


Northampton 0; Gillingham 4, Doncaster 0; 
Hereford 2. Exeter 2; Lincoln 0, Cardiff i ; 
Plymouth 4, Torquay 3; Preston 6. Mansfield 0; 
Scunthorpe 2, Leyton Orient 0; Wigan 1 . 
Hartlepool 0. Leading positional 

1. Gillingham (13-27); 2. Preston (13-24); 3. 
Cheater (13-24). 

BBLL’8 SCOTTISH LEAQUB) Premier 
Division: Aberdeen 3, Partfck 0; Hibernian 4, 
Motherwell 2, Kilmarnock 0. Celtic 0; ReHh 0. 
Falkirk 1 ; Rangers 4, Hearts 1 . Leading posi- 
tions: 1 , Rangers (9-24); 2, Celtic [9- 1 8); 3. 
Aberdeen |9-1B). 

First Division: Dundee 1 , Clydebank 1 ; 
Dunfermline 3, Dumbarton v, Greenock 
Morton 4. St Johnstone 0: Hamilton 0, Dundee 
Utd 1 : St Mirren t , Airdrie 2. Leading posi- 
tions: 1 . Dunfermline (10-24); 2. Dundee Utd 
(10-19); 3. Morton (10 17), 

Baoond Division) Berwick 4, Stranraer 0: 
Clyde 1 , Ayr 2; East Fife 1 . Forfar 1 ; Montrose 

2. Stirling 2: StenhousemuU 2. Queen of South 
1. Leading positions: 1, East Fife (10-23); 2. 
Bewick (10-22); 3. Stenhousemulr (10-17). 

Third Division: Alloa 3. Brechin 2; Arbroath 1 , 
Roes County 2; Caledonian T 6, Albion V, East 
Stirling 3, Cowdenbeath i ; Queen's Park 0. 
LMngston 1. Leading positions) i, 
Livingston (10-20); 2, Rosa County (10-18); 3. 
Catedonlan (10-17). 


N Arab region, start of vengeance 
maimed (5) 

0 Work direction, you: I see It all 
(4.3) 

P Purify (say) aphrodisiac (7) 

Q Don't leave anything In Ecuador 
(5) 

With plugs for cash, Lollgo’a 
head's at beck (5) 

R Girl with horse or dendron (jest 
of yore) (5) 

S Who sells pens and Ink turned In 
at store (?) 

T Black-striped timber, shift we 
love to gird (6-4) 

U Thermal kennel fe tenant must 
pay more? (2-7) 

V Painter or Cartesian, whiriy bird? 
(9) 

W Ahab. spendthrift, eating fish In 
meat (7-6) 

X Goldfish state, or match with 
Hons' XI? (13) 

Y Toadies round, strayed off: 
they 're obsolete (9‘ 1.3) 

Z Coating black stuff. If one pet's 
In heaven (13) 



lassitude (5) 

F Charge for footwear, say: three- 
cornered cape (5) -i 

G Slalnmore's stream to actress 
might allude (6) 

H Lovers’ grief when each with 
earth is blurred (9) 

I Setter's growing old, with views 
in mind (7) 

J Light her B across was, spirits 
heard (7) 

K King draw Jack for hanging in 
the wind? (5) 

L Red rose town Hunt and Aurora 
named (6) 

M Premier beat up doctor, boss of 
hall (5 J 4) .:■ 


Bittersweet moment 


Damon Hill looks on as Schumacher h | 


bugged by Benetton team manager Flnvio Bri store 

Schumacher 
keeps his crown 


Last week’s solution 


U □ LJ H U U 
□QL2UUUE1Q LJUUULJUl 
Q 19 Cl Q 19 U □ 

UUL1U UULiUUUUULJU 

U 13 U Li U li 
UUUUiUU UUUU1UU14U 
UP U Li U 
UUPPUUU UUUUIUUU] 
u u u lu m , 
13UL3QUUUU uaUHQU 
Li U LU Cl U U , 
UQaUQLUtULJULl HHUH 
[fit □ □ U Id U U 
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I! (i li U U U 19 


grees of mental disarray at the Even with Schumactterm w 

millionaire businessman Hajime potentially unreliable i. ; . 

Tanaka’s tortuous mountain-top that will be easier said taw 1 ;j . - . 

i circuit hear Osaka. Coulthard done. : : 1 'J& 
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Alan Henry at Alda, Japan 

M ichael schumach er 

hurtled to hla second 
successive world cham- 
pionship by winning the Pacific 
Grand Prix here in a manner 
which encapsulated the season. 

At the first corner he had a 
brush with Damon Hill's 
Williams. After the race it was 
the familiar spat. And between 
times the German’s race strategy 
developed an unstoppable mo- 
mentum. 

It carried hla Benetton to vic- 
tory by more than half a minute 
from die Wllllams-Renaults of 
David Coulthard and Hill, nnd 
confirmed him, at 26, os the 
youngest man to retain the 
Formula One title. 

The dynamism of his recent 
performances makes him a wor- 
thy successor to Ayrton Sonna, 
the Brazilian killed in a crash 
last year at Imola. 

There are many parallels be- 
tween the two. Schumacher has 
developed the self-reliance that 
was such a feature of Senna’s 
character, and his talent inspires 
enormous loyalty and commit- 
ment from his team members. 

His move to Ferrari has brought 
no rancour and the Benetton 
mechanics still find him inspira- 
tional to work for. 

He is consistently quick, re- 
sponds instantly when requested 
to pile on the pressure and, as 
with Senna, the mere sight of hla 
helmet in a rear-view mirror la 
enough to make rivals pull on to 
the hard shoulder. 

The bottom line is that 
Schumacher has won this year’s 
world championship by always 
getting tire best out of a some- 
times average car, the Benetton 
B196. By contrast Hill has too 
.often got less than the beat opt of 
; what is widely acclaimed as the 
leading FI car of Its generation. 

On funday, both Williams dri- 
vers were left in differing de- 
grees of mental disarray at the 
millionaire businessman Hajime 
Tanaka’s tortuous mountain-top 
< circuit hear Osaka, Coulthard - 


led the majority of the race, re- ' 
linqulshing the lead only at his 
second rebelling stop. He then 
got bo badly held up in slower 
traffic that he was still behind 
Schumacher before his third 
refuelling stop. After that he hud 
no chance of mounting an effec- 
tive attack in the closing stages. 

Hill, having edged 
Schumacher wide on the first 
corner, later became embroiled , 
in a ferocious battle with him 1 
which spilled over into yet an- 
other acrimonious post-race de- 
bate on driving etiquette. 

When Hill went to congratu- i 
late the German, Schumacher . 
accused the Englishman of que* 1 ' 
tlonable tactics, which Hlil Im- 
mediately denied. . 

"Michael wasn’t happy with ( 
what 1 did a couple of times in 
the race and has told me that w 
1 b unhappy with my driving, 
said Hill, who branded his man i 
stance hypocritical. : 

“I find that extraordinary. ™ . 
situation now is that we are free | 
to drive as we like as long aa w* 
arc not deliberately dangerous. 

He should have no complaint*' ! 
can't see what I have done wr^y ■ 
There 1 b one rule for him an d ** : 
other for everyone else attiro®*- 
Yet, despite provoking tins* ■ 
sponae, Schumacher remakjJJ I 

outwardly calm and reaattf*®*' 
allowing Hill to dig himself . 

corner by dint of his underst^ 
able indignation. J11h . ' 

Nextyear, vows Hill, ltw|U : 

different Having been deniw ■ 

the title by Schumacher for tw . 
second straight season, he 
firmly believes he can 

championship-winning eleo 010 

in place for 1090; " 

‘1 think 1 am abetter, stroBF ;• 

driver this year than I was < i. . 
he said, "and I think I can b*** ;(-■ 
on that next year. Clearly -J- . •». 
Michael has ah advantage^. :• 
everyone and, if I wantto wp ; 

am gotog to hmre to overhaul; I . 

him.” •- 1 ■ ■/ • '-'iA-ir. 

Even with Schumacher in ■ 
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Canada survives only by a whisker 


Qreg McCone In Montreal 

C ANADA pulled back from 
the blink of breaking apart 
on Tuesday after the 
I'Yench-speaking province of Que- 
bec voted by the narrowest of mar- 
gins to stay in the country. In a 
nail-biling conclusion to Monday's 
referendum, (he biggest threat to 
Canada’s unity it) its 128-year his- 
tory, separatists were defeated by a 
razor-thin majority, 50.6 per cent to 
49.4. The unofficial final count put 
the margin of defeat at only 53,000 
votes out of 4.7 million casL 
As the rest of the country held its 
collective breath, the pro-Canada 
camp clawed back an early lead by 
the separatists, only going ahead 
with nearly 70 per cent of votes 
counted. It was the second failed bid 
for secession by Quebec in 15 years. 
Separatists were benten 60:40 per 
cent in 1980. 

But after coming tanlalislngly 
close to victory, separatists immedi- 
ately served notice that they will try 
again to take the province out of 
Canada. “We want a country and we 
will have it,” Quebec's premier. 
Jacques Parizeau, yelled to a crowd 
of supporters in Montreal after he 
conceded defeat. 

Political analysts said the narrow- 
ness of the result suggested that the 
Quebec issue had not been settled 
and Canada could be riven by dis- 
sension for years. 

A strong majority of French- 
speakers, who make up 82 per cent 
of Quebec’s population, voted Cor in- 
dependence. But an overwhelming 
majority of English-speakers and im- 
migrant groups rejected secession. 

A bitter Mr Parizeau lashed out at 
these groups. “We are beaten, it is 
true. But by what? Money and the 
ethnic vote,” he told supporters. 
“We [French-speakers] voted for 
Yes’ by a margin of 60 per cent" 
Tension ran high on the streets of 
Montreal after the vote as crowds of 
*m&ry young separatists and Cana- 
dian unity supporters taunted each 
other and clashed. Some hurled 
stones and bottles at riot police who 
moved iri to separate them. 

Canada's prime minister, Jean. 
.Chretien, called on Canadians to, 
close ranks and heal the wounds of 
the bitter campaign. 'The time has 
come for reconciliation,’’ he said in a 
te '®rised speech from Ottawa. 
Criticised for underestima 
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Chrttien threw himself into the 
campaign to save Canada only in the 
last week. In a desperate bid to save 
the country, he offered his personal 
support in the final days before the 
vote for changes to the Canadian 
constitution long sought by Quebec 
to protect its French language and 
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Young Canadians In Montreal celebrate victory for federalism 


culture. “Let us work together to 
bring about the necessary changes. 
In particular this includes the recog- 
nition of the distinct character of 
Quebec society,” Mr Chretien said in 
a peace offering to the separatists. 

Outside Quebec, Canadians 
showed their relief as their country 
survived the gravest challenge in its 
history. They cried for joy, sang the 
national anthem, “O Canada”, and 
waved the red and white maple leaf 
flag in celebration. 

The Canadian dollar soared two 
US cents at the narrow victory. 
Canadian bonds and treasury bills 
also jumped. But financial analysts 
sad the closeness of the vote raised 
.troubling questions about the future 
of the country and the market opti- 
mism might not last. 

; Hie separatists looked headed 
for a decisive defeat until only three 
,weeks ago when their charismatic 
leader, Lucien Bouciiard, began 
criss-crossing the prqvince malting 
speeches calling for Quebec to take 
charge of Its own destiny. 

His. message struck a deep vein 
of emotion among the.QudWcois, 
who have been increasingly frus- 
trated by more, than a decade of. 
failed: negotiations with Canada to 
rewrite tfie constitution to . settle 
Quebec’s grievances. . 

Peter Cooney adds: Canada has 
once again beqten.bqpk.a threat to 


its unity from French-speaking sep- 
aratists, but the grievances fuelling 
Quebec nationalism are no closer to 
being settled. 

The narrow outcome offered no 
relief for those despairing of resolv- 
ing the uncertainty over Quebec's 
future. “It’s Canada’s curse. We are 
probably the beat country in the 
world. But the price for it is consti- 
tutional wrangling,” said a Montreal 
economist, Marcel Cote. 

Separatists have pursued their 
goal of Quebec independence since 
die 1980s. They gained a rallying 
cry in 1967 when President Charles 
de. Gaulle shouted “Vive Le Quebec 
Libre” from the balcony, of, Mon- 
treal’s City Hall. 

In tiie .1970 ."October Crisis", the 
radical separatist movement, . Front 
de , Liberation du Quebec, kid- 
napped a British trade commis- 
sioner, James Cros9, and the 
Quebec labour, minister, Pierre La- 
porte, who .was later murdered. The 
Canadian . prime, minister, , Pierre 
Trudeau, sent troops to Quebec, to 
deal with the crisfa.. . . .... 

! The separatist Parti Qu£b£cois 
was elected .in Quebec In 1976, but 
lost a I960 referendum on sover- 
eignty by. 60:40 per cent After sup- 
port for Quebec nationalism surged 
again in. the early. 1990s., the Parti 
Qu6b£cois regained power last. year 
iand promised pother referendum. 

: - • .'II, 


PHOTOGRAPH: MlKE BLAKE 

Many politicians and voters in 
English-speaking Canada are loath 
to resume what seems an Inter- 
minable constitutional debate. How- 
ever. Canadians seemed shocked 
and chastened by the tiny majority 
that saved them from losing Que- 
bec. “The closeness of the ’No’ vote 
tonight should serve as a wake-up 
call to all of us.” said Preston Man- 
ning. leader of the rightwing reform 
party. — Reuter 

Martin Woollacott, page 12 


Yeltsin’s illness 
leaves Russia 
power vacuum 

James Meek and 
David Hearat In Moscow 

T HE world braced itself for six 
weeks of instability mid intrigue 
in Russia ns President Boris Yeltsin 
was ordered by his doctors to re- 
main under strict medical supervi- 
sion until the end of November. 

His illness caused the cancella- 
tion of this week's Moscow summit 
of Balkan heads of state, and has 
ruled him out of any significant role 
in Russia's key December parlia- 
mentary elections. 

The announcement of a pro- 
longed hospital stay for Mr Yeltsin, 
aged 64, cast doubt on assurances 
that the president's heart condition 
would not prevent him from fulfill- 
ing ills duties. His wife Naina was 
reported as saying he was “much 
better" after visiting him in hospital 
on Tuesday. 

But calling off the meeting be- 
tween the Leaders of Croatia, Bosnia 
and Serbia would have come as a 
severe blow, given the personal 
stake Mr Yeltsin placed in regaining 
the Bosnian diplomatic initiative 
from the United States. 

Mr Yeltsin's enthusiastic partici- 
pation In the United Nations' 50th 
anniversary celebrations, and his 
equally ebullient behaviour in talks 
with President Bill Clinton last 
week, were said to have exhausted 
him, and to have been a possible 
factor in his collapse. 

Under the constitution, most of 
the president's powers would pass 
to the prime minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, in the event of his death 
or prolonged incapacitation. 


Liberals barred, page 3 
Comment, page 12 


Speculation can seriously damage 
your private economy 

But if vou want • Reduce risk bv 


But if you want f 
to take a mea- A- 
sured and calcu- 
lated risk, Jyake a 
Bank has an 
investment ii 
scheme avail- 
able: mj£&- 

• Choose your strat-^^a 
egy based on dollars^ 
European currencies 
or whatever you prefer. 




• Reduce risk by 
spreading the invest- 
ment over several high 
v yielding currencies. 

• Combine with an 
JJ . Invest-Loan and 
j) gear your investment 
y up to 4 times. 

For further information 
UK residents may use 
Free Phone 0 600 378 415 : 
or matt the coupon. 


The value of limit intuit can go down at mil as upend cm fnixitor may not get twefc (he original 
amount invalid. Depending on the iHwltu '« currency of reference, cnnency fluctuations may 
adversely affect the value of Investments. 



jyike.Buik, Private Baiildna tlntenuHonil). 
yestetrogade 9. DK-17B0 Qjpenhftgan. TeL: *43 13^8 7801, Fa 


Fax: +4533787811 


Q Please send me Information on the Name: 

Invest- Loan with geared investments. A<JdrvM . 

□ Plea* 8end me lnfortnafton bn the Postal 1 
No. 1 Account with a VISA 'card. * 

.711-903 ■ " ' ! ’’ ' Ttekph 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Paying lip service to 
the American way 


f FIND remarkable Natasha 
Waller’s assertion fTbngue tied 
to an English oral tradition", October 
22) that "Americans tend to speak 
with much more fluency and control 
titan the British". British speakers 
may lack the flamboyant style of cer- 
tain orators, but it is a flamboyance 
made conspicuous- by the absence of 
any distracting substance. 

The best American speakers, like 
their British counterparts, eschew 
the "seductive parodies of infamy* 
praised by Ms Walter. Nor is partici- 
pation in the "chattering flow" a 
habit we ought to be encouraging in 
our students. Flow is one quality 
that I have observed in the speech 
of all student groups, regardless of 
their national origins. My (Ameri- 
can) English professor at university 
had a scatological term for such un- 
controlled but insubstantial linguis- 
tic emissions. 

My Impression, after years of in- 
ternational school teaching and oral 
examining for the Internationa) 
Baccalaureate is that, on (lie whole, 
British students may be better pre- 
pared and more able to engage in 
both formal oral presentation and 
informal discussion than American 
students. Of course, the best stu- 
dents from both countries are 
equally good, the worst equally bad. 

The need for a standardised 
English becomes more profound as 
English becomes more international. 
The American administrator whose 
memos to fluent but non-native Eng- 
lish-speaking employees are incom- 
prehensible because they are riddled 
with colourful American colloqui- 
alisms is hardly contributing to the vi- 
tality of the language. At the same 
time, standardised English should not 
become synonymous with the 
stripped down, 2, 500-word interna- 
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tional business variety. It can and 
ought to grow out of the shared lin- 
guistic experience of native English 
speakers worldwide. Most of my 
British, North American and 
Antipodean colleagues Mil agree that 
we all speak essentially the same lan- 
guage. and with equal success. 

Eric Mace-Tessler, 

Head of English, International 
School ofDiisseldorf Germany 

Blinkered views 
of biology 

S O POOR old Sir Roger Bannis- 
ter is a racist (October l) be- 
cause he wondered if there is a 
physiological/anatomical basis to 
the success of black athletes in gen- 
eral and sprinters in particular. 

According to Tim Radford’s re- 
port (September 24), Bannister did 
no more than that — wonder about 
a biological explanation of a biologi- 
cal phenomenon. He did not at- 
tempt to explain the phenomenon 
genetically but he did include genet- 
ics among the possibilities. 

Merely because he has dared to 
ask some reasonable questions he 
is accused of explaining sporting 
success "solely — or even primarily 
— by genetic factors”, he is criti- 
cised for being a member of “a rela- 
tively leisured social £lite” with 
“time (or training during student 
life” — and so on. 

What arc these people trying to 
say? Are they trying to say that ge- 
netic factors can have no part in 
physical performance? If that is so, 
why is It that greyhounds, for exam- 
ple, can consistently run faster than 
corgis? Or are they saying that Man 
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is the only animal whose physical at- 
tributes and patterns of behaviour 
have no genetic basis? "No," they 
would reply, “what we are saying is 
that in humans (they would not say 
•Man') the relevant genes (whatever 
they might be) are distributed more 
or less equally through different 
ethnic groups and, therefore, can 
have no part In ethnic differences in 
behaviour or achievement." 

Does the fact that ethnic north- 
ern Europeans are more susceptible 
to sunburn and skin cancer than 
ethnic Africans affect behaviour in 
any way? Is it racist to acknowledge 
that Pacific Islanders are generally 
bigger than Southeast Asians and, 
therefore, probably lift heavier 
weights? Is it racist to say that a 
high proportion of Southeast Asians 
cannot tolerate alcohol because 
they lack an alcohol dehydrogenase 
— - or to recognise that, because of 
innate peculiarities in the control of 
their energy metabolism, Australian 
Aborigines, American Indians and 
some Pacific Islanders are highly 
susceptible to diabetes when ex- 
posed to western diets? 

The disturbing thing in the letters 
is not so much a blinkered and dis- 
torted view of biology, but rather 
the accusations of something re- 
markably like heresy implicit in the 
attacks of Bannister. Those attacks 
have the smell of fundamentalism. 
They are likely to provoke from 
some sections of the population an 
equally fundamentalist backlash. It 
is unlikely to be a coincidence that 
the USA, birthplace of political cor- 
rectness. is spawning some very 
nasty reactionary private militias. 

A D Broum, 

Tnross Head, NSW, Australia 

Redressing 
past wrongs 

S /IN expatriate New Zealander 
fin very troubled 1o read about 
the burning of the Maori Cathedral 
in Otaki (October 15). 

However, I’m also disturbed and 
angered by Andrew Higgins’s re- 
porting. Could it be the Guardian is 
more interested in the sensational- 
ism of batl news than in the fuller 
truth? In this case, the context is not 
simply the old story of hypocrisy, in- 
justice, and rage in the wake of colo- 
nialism. The fact is that in the last 
two decades New Zealand has been 
involved in an unparalleled effort to 
redress the wrongs of its colonial 
past. Inevitably there are white 
racists who think it’s all too much 
and Maori radicals who think it’s too 
little and too late. But although this 
gigantic task is far from fulfilled, 
there have already been profound 
and Irreversible changes for the bet- 
ter in New Zealand society. 

Among them, in contrast to Hig- 
gins's description of language as a 
"battleground", is the re-emergence 
of the Maori language. After being 
all but lost, it is now widely taught in 
schools and universities, to thou- 
sands of pokehas (whites) as well as 
to Maori. Every major official build- 
ing and institution has a Maori 
name. Many public gatherings now 
follow the patterns of Maori tribal 
meetings. Words, phrases, and con- 
cepts from Maori language and cul- 
ture are part of everyday discourse 
in a way that would have been 
unimaginable 25 years ago. It’s still 
not enough, but It’s pretty remark- 
able. Try transposing such changes 
to other post-colonial countries such 
ns the US or France, and you'll see 
what! mean. ■ 

Jo Salas, 

New Paltz, New York, USA 
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Natural roots 
of anarchy 

J ONATHAN STERUS (The war 
that Spain tried to forget", Octo- 
ber 15) provides a wholly new per- 
spective on Spain’s recent history. I 
was stopped cold by Mr Steele’s ob- 
servation: "It is a quirk of European 
history that anarchy put down its 
deepest roots in one of the conti- 
nent’s least industrial countries." 

That is no quirk, but rather a nat- 
ural outgrowth of what he described 
earlier in the article: "This was the 
period (1936) when grassroots 
resentment of the feudal institutions 
of Spanish society, the nrmy, the 
church and the big landowners, was 
bursting uncontrollably to the 
surface." 

The two other regions of Europe 
where anarchy took root in this cen- 
tury were southern Italy and eastern 
Europe (principally Isarist Russia) 
for the very same reasons given in 
the above quotation. 

Those countries which experi- 
enced home-grown, communist rev- 
olutions in this century (much to 
the suiprise of Marxists every- 
where) — Russia. China and Cuba 
— also fit this description. 

The popularity of socialism in 
newly independent Third World 
countries of tiie post-war era. 
similarly may be understood as a 
considered rejection of the option of 
evolving their own (liberal) demo- 
cratic institutions, which in the West 
look about 300 years. They did not, 
they believed, have the time. 

Anarchists, communists mid 
Third World socialists shared the 
view that their societies most 
needed a "Great Leap Forward". 
Donald P Hannon, 

Bella Vista, Argentina 

Environment 
under threat 

S ADLY, not all Australians “re- 
spect die environment and 
human values” ("Australians lake to 
French-bashing", October 15). This 
year, for example, the Stale Govern- 
ment of Victoria hus built a Formula 
One motor racing track in the middle 
of an inner Melbourne public park, 
destroying in the process more Ilian 
800 mature trees and installing a 
massive pit building in the centre of 
that park. 

A community group, Save Albert 
Park, has suffered 380 arrests and 
held five rallies attracting crowds of 
5,000-15,000 people in an attempt to 
stop this act of environmental 
vandalism. 

To its shame the Australian press 
has made no more than limited criti- 
cisms of aspects of this venture. To 
my knowledge no other city has In 
recent yeare allowed such misuse of 
public parkland. All OECD coun- 
tries keep such environmentally un- 
friendly events well away from 
urban populations. 

The performances of the Victo- 
rian government and local press 
compares poorly until those of New 
York who rejected a similar proposal 
to use Flushing Meadow-Corona 
Park for the New York Formula One 
Grand Prixin the mid-1980s. 

Currently two other inner city Mel- 
bourne parks are under threat Aus- 
tralians tend to be complacent about 
their urban environment and liave 
failed to develop tough controls to 
preserve urban parkland from 
greedy governments and developers. 
David Littlewood, 

Albert Park, Victoria, Australia 


Briefly 


D R DHAUWAL the eye surgeon i 
who "sadly" left Canada to 
practise in the USA (Washington 
Post. October 15) says lie moved out 
of concern for his palienls. He also 
left a nation that is struggling, but de- 
termined, to maintain a system of 
health care for all citizens, to work in 
a nation that seems just as deter 
mined never to permit universal 
medicare, 

Since the doctor is so caring, 
perhaps he provides his services 
free to those Americans not 
fortunate enough to have health 
coverage. If he does not. maybe he 
should get his own eyes checked. 
He appears to be suffering from 
myopia. 

Sandra Beardsall, 

Cardiff, Ontario, Canada 


IT WAS a shame to learn tliat a UN 
/ conference on controlling 
inhumane weapuns had failed to 
agree on tighter controls over 
landmines (October 22). I hope they 
will be successful in future. They 
might like lu ndri guns, hand- 
grenades. machetes and slicks to 
the agenda. 

Howard Mulvey. 

Kagoshima, Japan 


OIF sod that the nineties equiv- 
alent of Marlin Luther King's 
march on Washington was Why a 
fundamentalist bigot and specifi- 
cally excluded women. 

T he attack «m welfare in America 
has targi'led the black mother, not 
father. And it was women who suf- 
fered fmm a rollback of affirmative 
action on the march — they had to 
stay at home and look after the kids. 
John Medium! . 
ljjndon 


H OW is it that we can locate the 
Titanic, pul men on the moon 
and invent llm nuclear missile, but 
women still can’t get sale awl reli- 
able contraception ("Blond clot alert 
on brands of pill", October 2D)? 
Anna Stein its, 

London 


H OW encouraging to d' e 
French president, Jacques 
Chirac making the effort to be 
interviewed by I .ai ry King in Eng- 
lish during the recent UN celebra- 
tions. 

How embarrassing then that our 
very own Prime Minister was inca- 
pable of using the language 
properly while trying to congratu- 
late the UN interpretcre who "inter- 
pretaled" speeches into several 
languages. 

If English politicians are too W 
to learn their own language prop 
erly, what hope is there to encour- 
age them to learn to use other 
languages In this international age? 
Karen Dartigttelongue, 

St Cyrsur Loire, France 
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Tudjman fails 
to win free 
hand in vote 


Julian Borgor In Zagreb 


All the president’s men . . . supporters of incumbent Zanzibar president Salmin Amour, of the Chaiua 
Cha Mapinduzi movement, celebrate after he was pronounced winner of the island’s first multi-party 
poll for more than 30 years. But the opposition disputed the result photograph: cormnedufka 


Opposition cries foul in Tanzania poll 


Chris McGreal In Dar ea Salaam 


T HE CREDIBILTTY of Tanzania’s 
presidential elections finally col- 
lapsed on Monday as the chaotic 
vote in Dar es Salaam was scrapped 
and a new poll called. 

But the opposition said the elec- 
tion was so riven with fraud that it 
should be annulled across the coun- 
try and a coalition formed. Inter- 
national observers said it was 
unlikely they would endorse as free 
and fair Tanzania’s first multi-party 
presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tion since independence. 

The national electoral commis- 
sion tried to rescue the poll on 
Monday by announcing a new vote 
next week in Dar es Salaam, home 
to about 10 per cent of Tanzania’s 9 
million electors. It also ordered a 
second day of polling in the rest of 
the country for those who had not 
voted. 

The chairman of the electoral 


commission. Judge Lewis Makame, 
admitted that many ballot papers 
had gone astray, that polling sta- 
tions had failed to open, and that 
there was a popular suspicion of 
fraud, as there was when the ruling 
Chama Cha Mapinduzi won Zanz- 
ibar’s election last week. That dis- 
puted result had prompted the 
threat of a popular boycott, which 
wa9 withdrawn at the last minute. 

But Mr Makame failed to offer a 
convincing explanation for the prob- 
lems. Instead he appeared inter- 
ested in ensuring the electoral 
commission was not blamed for fail 
ing to distribute ballots. 

Opposition parties dismissed Mr 
Makame's assertion that the worst 
problems were confined to Dar es 
Safaam and ther e was no need for a 
rerun of the vote elsewhere. 

They wrote a joint letter to him 
saying: “The opposition strongly 
feels the elections up to this time 
have been rigged and therefore are 


not free and fair ... In order to avoid 
problems a provisional government 
should be formed under the chief 
justice, with all parties, to organise 
new elections." 

But some constituencies contin- 
ued as if nothing had happened. 
Returning officers opened ballot 
boxes, held counts and released 
results overnight. Others held a sec- 
ond day of voting alter angry Tanza- 
nians besieged polling stations. 
Government and opposition moni- 
tors slept next to ballot boxes 
overnight lo protect them from tam- 
pering. 

International observers are now 
leaving. Many sad privately that 
they were unwilling to endorse the 
legitimacy of the poll- 

But Mr Makame, who was criti- 
cised for failing to accept foreign as- 
sistance in the election, thought the 
departure of foreign observers no 
great loss. “We shall miss their com- 
pany," was his only continent 


C ROATIA’S ruling party easily 
won Sunday's parliamentary 
elections, according to preliminary 
results announced on Monday, but 
fell short of the two-thirds majority 
it was seeking. It was also snubbed 
by voters in the capital, Zagreb, and 
was driven off the city council. 

With about 77 per cent of the bal- 
lots counted, the Croatian Demo- 
cratic Uninn (HDZ), led by President 
Franjo Tudjman. had gained about 
■14 per cent of the vote — an unassail- 
able lend over a broad opposition 
coalil ion, which has 1 9 per cent- 
The final result will probably give 
tiiu HDZ a majority of parliament's 
127 seats, but it will almost certainly 
not win the 85 seats (two-thirds) 
necessary to change the constitu- 
tion, despite blanket coverage of its 
campaign on national television and 
last-minute changes in the election 
law in the HDZ's favour. 

Mr Ttidjman called (he election 
early in the hope or capitalising on 
recent military victories against the 
country's Serb rebels. But his party 
was spurned in Zagreb, where two 
out of four constituencies were won 
by opposition parties — former com- 
munists, liberals and peasants. 

The HDZ was also driven off the 
city council, which wields influence 
over much of the country's industry. 
Slaven Lelica. a political analyst, said: 
“Zagreb county is as important as 
parliament. For Mr Tudjman and his 
party this is a huge disappointment." 

Observers from the Council of 
Europe declared the elections free 
and fair hut expressed reservations 
about the HDZ bias in the state-run 
media and the new election law 
passed in September. 

• Balkan leaders were due to hold 
peace talks in the US this week. The 
chief peace mediator, Richard Hol- 
brooke. warned that there was no 
guarantee the talks would succeed. 


Row as Russia bars liberal party 


James Meek and 
David Hearat In Moscow 
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A S PRESSURE grew on Russ- 
ian authorities this week to 
reverse the ban on the lib- 
eral Yabloko bloc from taking part 
fa December’s parliamentary elec- 
tions, the movement’s leader, Grig- 
ory Yavlinsky, accused Boris 
Yeltsin’s circle of taking advantage 
of the president’s illness to under- 
mine the democratic process. 

The supreme court may yet over- 
turn the ban, which was made on an 
arcane technicality, and Yegor 
Gaidar, the former prime minister, 
on Monday confirmed that his 
liberal right-of-centre party, Rus- 
sia’s Choice, would pull out of the 
elections if Yabloko were riot 
registered. 

But Mr Yavlinsky, who did not 
name those he accused, said his 1 
criticisms extended to presidential 
elections in June, where he is 
expected to be among the five front- 
runners. • i 

Remarking on Sunday's refusal; 
t»y the central electoral Commission: 
to register Yabloko, Mr Yavlinsky' 
^ Id: “Calculating on Boris- Yeltsin’s 
utness, the bureaucratic dlite of his 
•nner circle are preparing to intro- 


duce corrections in the future re- 
sults of the elections." 

There was dismay across the po- 
litical spectrum at the exclusion of 
Yabloko, the fast bastion of liberal 
moderation. 

“The Russian political arena would 
be poorer without such a popular 
leader as Yavlinsky,” Mikhail Lap- 
shin, leader of the Agrarians, said. 

The prime minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, whose party, Our Hoirte 
Is Russia, is closely tied to the ad- 
ministration, said the ban was u iU- 
coosidered and harmful". 

Mr Gaidar said: ’The elections 
would be turned into a political 
farce, and we will not take part." 

Yabloko’s lawyers believe they 
have a strong case against the elec- 
toral commission to take to the 
Russian supreme court in the next 
few days. 

' The Russian central electoral 
commission said that Mr YavliAsky’s 
party — Yabloko is an acronym of its' 
three founders had violated elec-; 
tion rules by dropping candidates 
' from its election list The party 
claimed some regional candidates 
1 had "had no time to gather the re- | 
quirecj huinber of signatures, arid; 
■ agreed to. erase thelrnames from! 
' the national party list. ’ 


Nikolai Ryabov, the commis- 
sion’s chairman, told a Yabloko 
representative: “You think that if 
Yabloko has a faction in parliament 
and Influence in the country you 
can violate the law. We do not 
drink so." The commission voted 
by 10 to three against Yabloko’s 
registration. 

Behind the ruling lies the compli- 
cated procedural Issue of gathering 
signatures for regional party candi- 
dates and die national lists. The 
problem Is that most people believe 
that Mr Ryabov or his commission 
are influenced by the Kremlin, 
wliich appointed them. 

Mr Yavlinsky, who has scored 
highly In the opinion polls as a fu- 
ture presidential candidate, was the 
author of one of the first economic 
reform pfans, later replaced by Mr 
Gaidar’s shock-therapy programme. 
He has been a stringent critic of Mr 
Yeltsin in parliament ‘ 

If the supreme court upholds the' 
edmmissidn’s decision, this would 
destroy oitt 6f the most influential 
groups of liberal reformers. Of the 
three democratic groups, Yabloko 
was the pio&t likely to clear 1 the- 
5 per cent hurdle deeded to be redog-j 


New proof of 

Srebrenica 

atrocities 


Michael Dobbs 
and R Jeffrey Smith 


■i. 


nlsed as a parliamentary faction.' ' 

• The party vote 'is’ unlikely' to 1 


transfer to Mr Gaidar or to Boris 
Fyodorov, the leaders of the other 
liberal faction, nor to Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin’s Our Home Is Russia. 
Yabloko voters would instead stay 
away from the polls. 

In a mpre predictable decision at 
the weekend, the Commission die, 
qualified the nationalist movement 
headed by Mr Yeltsin's deadliest foe, 
the former vice-0resident, Aleksandr 
Rutekoi. f 1 

Mr Ryabov said Derzhava 
(Strong State) had lost 86 people: 
since it was submitted for approval,! 
and so was collecting voters' signa- 
tures for people who were no longer, 
planning to run. 

The signatures hurdle Is a formi- 
dable one. Each party has to submit 
200,000 signatures, gathered in at 
least 15 regions. 'Hie signatures of, 
each region ihust ’ not comprise 
more than 7 percent of th$ total. . 

Mr Rutakoi accused the cOmmis-i 
sion of bias, and of Carrying out b n 
political order” from the govern- 
ment He said he Would appeal In 
the supreme'eourt ' 

The list controversy is certain to? 
be ‘used to exclude other parties — 
especially communist and agrarian 
parties, which' ‘dre expedted’to'do 
best. • ' •' "■ " I ' : ' ! 


T HE United States government 
has supplied international war 
crimes investigators with reconn ai* 
sance photos and other intelligence 
evidence of "approximately half a 
dozen” mass grave sites. In addition 
to those it has previously disclosed, 
where Bosnian Serb forces buried 
thousands of Muslims massacred 
last July. 

US officials said at the weekend 
this new evidence supports the ac- 
counts of Bosnian Muslims anti 
human rights groups who have tie- 
scribed large-scale atrocities by the 
Serbs after they captured the United 
Nations "safe area" of Srebrenica in 
eastern Bosnia on July 11. 

The US was first alerted to the 
possibility of mass killings In the 
area only a day or two after Sre- 
brenica fell, in a phone call from the 
Bosnian foreign minister, Mohamed 
Sacirbey, to the US ambassador to 
the LIN, Madeleine AlbrighL 
Although the Clinton administra- 
tion was quick to denounce reports 
of “brutal" and "inhumane" behav- 
iour by the Bosnian Serbs, it did not 
go public with detailed evidence of 
the atrocities until nearly four weeks 
later. Ms Albright went before the 
LIN Security Council in a private 
session tm August 10 U* present spy 
photographs nf suspected mass 
graves and to accuse the Serbs of 
executing many Muslim refugees. 

Officials blamed die delay in pre- 
senting intelligence evidence on tiie 
difficulties of sifting through a vast 
pile of reconnaissance photos to find 
corroborating evidence of atrocities. 
Since then, the administration has 
been hesitant to release data about 
die additional inass graves because 
of fears that the Bosnian Serb au- 
thorities might attempt to tamper 
with the sites to conceal the evi- 
dence, officials said. But they said 
the US has supplied all relevant in- 
formation to tiie International War 
Crimes Tribunal in The Hague. 

Other findings of the reconstruc- 
tion of events include: western 
governments felt unable to respond 
militarily, before the assault, to a 
Bosnian Serb build-up around 
Srebrenica because they feared for 
the safety of several hundred Dutch 
peacekeepers In the enclave. Classi- 
fied US diplomatic cables show that 
the Dutch defence minister, Joris 
Voorhoeve, repeatedly depicted die 
situation in the enclave as "hope- 
less” and opposed the use of Nato 
air power, despite requests by the 
local Dutch commander for deter- 
rent strikes. • 

US intelligence officials say they, 
have information indicating that reg- 
ular units of the Serb-dominated Yu- 
goslav army crossed into Bbaniq and 
were involved In the assault on- Sre- 
brenica, together with Bosnian Serb 
forces that ostensibly are indepen- 
dent of Belgrade. 11113 disclosure 
adds credibility to earlier accounts 
from some journalists and UN offi- 
cials that Yugoslav^ aided Its Bosn- 
ian Serb allies In the military attack 
on Srebrenica, . although not neces- 
sarily In the atrocities that followed. 

Republican congressional leaders 
have attacked the Cllnfoi) admin- 
istration’s strategy of ' negotiating 
' with Serbia’s jirqsldent Slobodan- 
Milosevic On grbUndk that. ‘Mr; 
Milosevic may bfe lihk£d tb 'atroci- 
ties, — The Washington Pbst v 1 ’ * I 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
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The Week 


T AMIL TIGERS and civilians 
fled the rebel headquarters 


*‘“<“4u«riere 

of Jaffna as Sri I jmlrun armed 
forces approached to within a 
few miles of the northern town. 


Jihad vows to avenge killing 


GUARDIAN^, 

Novembers^ 


Derek Brown In Jerusalem 


A FILTPINA maid, Sarah 
Balabadan. was sumtonr 


^%BaIabagan, was sentenced to 
ICO symbolic, painless lashes, a 
year in Jail and deportation from 
the United Arab Emirates on 
payment of $41,000 blood 
money to the family of the man 
ahe killed. 


S OUTH Korean prosecutors 
are to Question former nrao 


“ ^ to question former presi- 
dent Rob Tae-woo after his con- 
fession that he raised $654 
million while in office. 

Washington Post, page 15 


N ICK LEES0N ( the “rogue" 
Barings trader, rnniri not 


■ » Baring trader, could get 
sway with a Singapore Jail sen- 
tence as shorten 12 months as a 
result of plea bargaining. 


P alestinian militant groups 

vowed bloody revenge for the 
killing of Fatlii Shqaqi, Is- 
lamic Jihads founder and leader, 
gunned down by professional assas- 
sins in Malta last week. 

The militants blame Israeli 
agents for the murder in broad day- 
light It only became certain at the 
weekend that the victim, first identi- 
fied as a Libyan businessman, was 
Shqaqi travelling under an alias. 

“We tell the Zionists headed by 
| the terrorist Rabin [Israel's prime 
minister] that this horrendous 
crime will make every Zionist 
wherever they are on die face of 
the earth a target to our amazing 
blasts and our bodies exploding In 
anger," said an Islamic Jihad 
statement 

Palestinian sources indicated that 
Shqaqi was foiled on his way back to 


Damascus from Libya. He had ap- 
parently been interceding with 
Colonel Muanimar Gadafy to recon- 
sider his stated aim of expelling up 
to 30,000 Palestinian workers from 
Ubya, in protest against the Pales- 
tine liberation Organisation’s peace 
deal with Israel. 

Israel neither acknowledged nor 
denied involvement in the assassi- 
nation, but political leaders wel- 
comed the removal of a hated 
militant chief. Of all Palestinian fac- 
tional leaders in exile. Shqaqi was 
probably top of the Mossad 
(external secret service) hit-list, 

Sliimon Peres, the foreign minis- 
ter, doubted If It would affect an 
Israeli-Palestinlan peace. “I think 
his business was murdering, so if 
there will be one murderer less, I 
don't see how it’s going to affect the 
peace process,” he said. 

Shqaqi, who had run Islamic 
Jihad for 12 years, was bom in a 


Gaza Strip refugee camp in 1952. He 
worked briefly as a paediatrician, 
after training at medical school in 
Cairo where he was strongly influ- 
enced by the Muslim Brotherhood. 
He had been based in Damascus 
since being deported by Israel at 
the start of 1988. 

From the Syrian capital he di- 
rected a web of militant cells, mainly 
operating in the Gaza Strip and 
I striking Israeli targets with suicide 
bombs and solo stabbing missions. 

Islamic Jihad became one of the 
most feared and detested of the so- 
called rejectionist groups which 
have vowed to destroy the Israel- 
PLO self-rule peace accord. In the 
past year, four suicide bombers have 
killed 30 Israelis, mostly soldiers. 
The group spurned all peace talks 
with Israel or co-operation with the 
PLO. Shqaqi insisted that the armed 
struggle would continue until the 
Jewish state was destroyed. 


The same shrill language « 
“sedin the response to [hryk 
by other mihtant groups. C 
the biggest Islamic movement 
scribed the assassination as V** 
declaration of war by the ZloriZ ' 
Uly and the Popular and IW 
tic Fronts for the LibenitiZ 
PaJestinesaid in a joint tma£ 
that the enemy's crime will M n 
unpunished". * 

Islamic Jihad announced fla 
Shqaqi s role would be taken <**• 
by Ramadan Abdullah, ^ 
Gaza man, but one who is virtu* 
unknown outside the movement ' ■ 
Tlie clinically planned and ©' 
cuted murder of Shqaqi in Main s 
the latest of a series of as®* 
inations and abductions that hi 
groups say make nonsense d fc 
reel's claim to he the region's 

democratic slate. 

Over the years the Israeli seou 
services have built up a formidatt; 
knowledge of assassination and ft 
nap techniques, which they b®, 
put to work on many occasions Rid 
ruthless effect. 
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Press gangs target children 
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Kidnapping raids are being used to fuel Sudan's 
[ong-running civil war, writes Kathy Evans in Juba 


PAIN’S scandal-ridden gov- 
ernment slipped deeper into 
sis when the parliament threw 
t Its budget for next year. 



TVinnel fire in Azerbaijan ' 
metro kills more than 300 


A QUESTION mark hung over 

the Politics! filfliro nf rViorfi a 


r^the political future of media 
tycoon Silvio Berlusconi after 
rtaiy*s prime minister, Lamberto 
DLni, pulled off n stunning par- 
liamentary victory to win at least 
two more months in office. 
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David Hearat in Moscow 


M ORE THAN 300 people died lasl 
week in one of the wnrlrl'c wnrct 


C ULT GURU Shoko Asahara 
sacked his lawyer, in effect 


postponing until tlie new year 
his trial for masterminding the 
March nerve gas attack on the 
Tokyo underground. 
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E IGHTEEN Russian soldiers 
were killed whpn 


..Huvimi auiUlVIS 

were killed when their con- 
voy was ambushed in the sepa- 
ratist region ofChechcnia, 
according to Russian television. 


Saro-Wiwa awaits verdict 


Cindy Shiner In Lagos 


D OCTORS 111 Nicaragua are 
baffled tav n ifmitna.nu m. 


baffled by a dengue-Ilke dis- 
ease that has killed 1 2 people 
and infected 900. The Illness 
produces fever, headache and 
bleeding from die eyes and nose 
but tests fbi* haemorrhagic 
dengue have proved negative. 


JUDGMENT is expected this 
\J week in the trial nf th* 


N EARLY 2,330 inmates hove 
died from disease in 


died from disease in 
Rwanda’s packed Jails, Red 
Cross officials said. 


O — una 

week in the trial of the Nigerian 
minority rights leader Ken Saro- 
Wiwa for alleged complicity in tlie 
murder of four Ogoni chiefs who 
disagreed with his tough stand 
against the government and the 
Shell oil company in petrolcum-rich 
Ogoniland. 

Mr Saro-Wiwa. president of the 
Movement for the Survival of Ogoni 
People (Mosop). could be sen- 
tenced to death if he is found guilty. 
He was charged with 14 other peo- 
ple. nine of whom heard their ver- 


dicts on Monday. Among them, five 
received death sentences and four 
were acquitted. 

Tlie four cliiefs were killed lasl 
year, allegedly by pro-Saro-Wiwa 
youths who accused them of taking 
bribes from government officials 
and thwarting tlie Ogoni movement. 

The accused have been denied 
access to ordinary courts or any 
right of appeal. 

A death sentence for Mr Saro- 
Wiwa could prompt Britain and tlie 
US to freeze the military rulere’ 
bank accounts and have Nigeria 
suspended from the Common- 
wealth. 


U S REPUBLICAN congres- 
sional leaders boasted of an 
"historic achievement” in pass- 
ing balanced budget plans. 


I w I week in one of the world's worst 
underground railway disasters in 
Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan, after 
being trapped in smoko nn a lacked 
train that caught fire in u tunnel. 

The death toll ruse as bodies 
were recovered from the carriages. 
Hospital officials said 337 had died 
and 270 were injured, more than HO 
seriously, from burns and smoke 
inhalation. 

President Haydar Aliyev declared 
two days of national mourning and a 
special commission of inquiry was 
set up under Abbas Abbasov, the 
deputy prime minister. 

Although the underground has 
been hit twice in the past IK months 
by terrorist bombers, officials in 
Baku said a sjark from a high volt- 
age cable was Ihe most likely cause 
of tlie fire. President Aliyev sug- 
gested a technical fault had caused it. 

Survivors gave harrowing ac- 
counts of trying to gel nut of the 
tram and then stumbling through 
smoke-filled tunnels where the elec- 
tric rails were still live. Rescue 
workers said the smoke was so 
thick that it was impossible for them 
to enter the tunnels. 

Gennady Nikiferev was travelling 
in the first carriage of the train 
when it halted after a huge flash be- 
tween Ulduz and Narimanov under- 
ground stations. 

The train went on for a bit and 
then stopped. The driver came back 
but couldn’t open the doors. Then I 


SA generals face murder charges 


the lights went out. After a while* 
starter! to suffocate from the snnfr 
and we realised we had to open tbe 
doors. Iln: ear was packpd anil 
when we opened the doors half th: j 
people just fell out on top of rail 
other," he said. 

Ihe tinmel was full of suffucaiin; 
passengers, some of whom fell ooi" 
the live rails and were elect rucuiai 
“We started to run towards Nan- 
uiauov station," Mr Nikiferev saii 
Manisli Gurbanov, aged 53. «t 
in the second carriage and clirabf-1 
through a ventilation duct. 
couldn't break the windows so v 
climbed out through a ventilate' 
duct. I got through the tunnel l- : 
grabbing a cable on the top oft 
tunnel, but they say a lot of otha ^ 
people were electrocuted. 1 
were* elying all over the rails." 

Baku’s underground is one oftk 
older former Soviet railway* b 
small network of 18 stations «s 
op* tied in 19(17, but there has tea 
liltle maintenance in a country wW 
lias been nt war with Armenia cm 
the enclave of Nagorno Karabakh 
Many have feared a disaster si® 
Ini' to London's King's Cross ® 
Moscow, with its network of 
wiKiden escalators in stations pflc&fd 
with thousands every rush hour. 1 
TVenty people were killed bdJ| 
dozens injured in the two bomb i 1 
locks in Baku's underground. j&! 
one claimed responsibility for elite j 
attack but the authorities auapewj 
political opponents of Mr Aliyev. 1 
former communist who has sur- 
vived several coup attempts. : { 


David looker in Johannesburg 


URIflSH President 
B Suleyman Deiuirel approved 
a new right-left coalition govern- 
ment led by prime minister 
Taiisu Ciller, paving the way for 
general elections in December. 


S OUTH AFRICA'S former de- 
fence minister, General Mag- 
nus Malan, and 10 senior officers 
are due to be arrested for the mur- 
ders of 13 blacks when they appear 
aL Durban regional court this week. 

_P* e safety and security minister, 
Sydney Mufammli, said at tlie week- 
end that the men would face murder 
charges over hit-squad killings in 
1987. White, conservatives immedi- 
ately accused the ANC-Ied govern- 
ment of a witch-hunt 
The National Party leader and 


T erry southern, the 

American satirist host in- 


1 American satirist best known 
for co-writing the screenplays of I 
Dr Strangelove and Easy Rider, 
haa died aged 71. 


deputy president, F W de Klerk, 
said that the former generals should 
be given temporary exemption 
from prosecution like many minis- 
ters in the present government be- 
cause they played a crucial role in 
the peaceful transition to black 
majority rule. 

The National Party’s justice 
spokesman, Danie Schutte, was re- 
ported as saying; “Many African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) cabinet 
ministers would not have been min- 
isters had they not received tempo- 
rary indemnity . . . They, were 
among 77 leading ANC figures who 


received temporary indemnity for 
similar acts.” 

Those named included former 
defence force chief General Jannie 
Geldenhuys, former army chief Kat 
. benberg, and former military 
intelligence director Tienie Groe- 
newald. 

Mr Mufamadi said they would be 
charged with the killings of 13 
blacks m the Zulu heartland of 
KwaZulu-Natal. Their indictments 
are also , related to their alleged 
roles ^ establishing a paramilitary 
{° rce . *«■ , foe . Zulu : based Inkatha 
Freedom Party — which was al- 


legedly responsible for the massed 
Gen Malan was defence 
from 1980 until demoted In 
after anti-apartheid groups j* 
manded his resignation over l». 
hawkish stance in dealing 
black township unrest He has Mi 
been accused of fanning conflW tej 
tween rival black groups and 0 ^ I 
die go-ahead for minders o/* n *i 
apartheid activists. J 

Political analysts were 

the timing of the charges, just 

days before the country's 

race local government elewj® 

aimed at destroying tlie last#*; 
vestiges of apartheid. The? bg 
foe move could help unite 
Africa’s fractious white right 1 


F OR tlie past year, Masoma 
Thura has been engaged in a 
search he vows never to give 
up — for his son, Ater, aged 10. 

In August last year, Ater was play- 
ing football outside the family house 
in the Sudanese capital, Khartoum. 
That was the last Mr Thura saw of 
him. Ater had become the latest vic- 
tim of the state-sponsored kidnap- 
ping of young children for service in 
Sudan's civil war. 

Government officials say the 
raids are designed to round up street 
children and give them a chance of 


Sleaze factor 
hits Australia’s 
Labor Party 


Christopher Zinn In Sydney 


T HE LABOR government in 
Australia has been accused 


I Australia has been accused 
of sleazy fundraising activities 
after offering business execu- 
tives £10,000 meetings with 
the prime minister, Paul 
Keating. 

It also offered private enter- 
prise the chance to “sponsor” 
drinks with senior ministers 
after a cabinet meeting for 
£5,000. 

The Bcheme was revealed in a 
leaked memo from a Queens- 
land public relations firm, 
Marketplace Communications, 
which die Labor Party has 
admitted asking to make the 
offers. 

“It's as if the cabinet of this 
country fa up for a few pieces of 
silver, ” said Tim Fischer, leader 
of the National Party. “There’s a 
touch of sleaze associated with 
this latest effort by the ALP 
[Australian Labor Party]”. 

The Democrats, who are pow- 
erful in the senate, the upper 
chamber in Jhe parliament, 
called the Bchemc “rent-a- 
cabinet” and said that it could 
lead to MPs accepting money to 
raise matters in Question Time, 
as had happened in Britain. 

"We've seen the ultimate asset 
sale — of the prime minister and 
cabinet,” said Cheryl Kernot, 
the Democrats' leader, who re- 
vealed the memo. She has also 
put forward a code of conduct 
for MPs. 

A senior minister has admit- 
ted that the ALP blundered in 
suggesting that meetings with Mr 
Keating could be bought, and 
said no such meetings had taken 
place. 

. .“I think they [the party] just 
need (jo draw a proper line of, 
distinction as to where probity . 

8 tarts and finishes,” said Robert 
Kay, the acting leader of the 
senate, 

. But the ALP's federal secre- 
tary, Gary. Gray, said the only 
mistake had been die company's 
“clumsy wording” of the offer. 

Australjpn Intelligence agen- , 
cies are. closed monitoring a 
B r owJng threat from violent 
anti -Apian, ri giltwing and re 11- , 
&9 ub extremist groups, out- 
uned in .their annpal report to , 
parliament, Mr Keating said 


food and education. Western human 
rights activists soy the child soldiers 
are all black and Christian, and once 
in the camps they are force-fed 
Islam and military training. 

Nor is the tactic confined to the 
mainly Muslim north. Rebel groups 
in the Christian south also engage 
in such recruitment raids, human 
righte groups say. 

Mr Thura is pursuing the case 
through a special “kidnapping 
court" established by the govern- 
ment to help parents locate lost chil- 
dren. “I have spent all I can on 


bribes to get information about my 
son’s whereabouts. I managed, 
through one official, to get into a 
children's camp in the east. I saw 
thousands of children — someone 
said there were 13,000 there. Some 
were chained to beds. I never found 
my son, though," he sighB. 

The enslavement of children for 
war is the most tragic aspect of the 
racial and religious conflict that has 
raged in Sudan for more than two 
generations. 

More than 200 years ago, north- 
erners viewed the south as a source 
of slaves. To the country’s 5 million 
black Christians, the child soldiers 
seem a painful repetition of history. 

Sudan's Christian community 


considers itself part of central 
Africa. Northerners say their coun- 
try is Arab and part of the Muslim 
world. Travelling south to Juba, the 
divide is apparent. The countryside 
is dotted with churches and small 
African-style villages, with houses 
made of mud and topped with 
thatch. Here, the language is not 
Arabic, but English. 

More than a million people have 
been killed and 300,000 displaced In 
the civil war. And no end is in sight 
to' the conflict that absorbs nearly 
two-thirds of the budget. In Septem- 
ber, the most recent high-profile 
mediator, the former US president 
Jimmy Carter, gave up in frustration. 

Militarily the Initiative is with 
Khartoum, yet politically and psy- 
chologically the region long ago 
slipped from its control. The 
regime's iminence grise. Dr Hassan 


Turabi, claims the government con- 
trols nine out of 10 southern states. 

The reality is that Khartoum con- 
trols a handful of towns while the 
rebels hold the countryside. In Juba, 
the guerrillas of John Garang’s 
Sudan People's Liberation Army 
(SPLA) are just 25 miles away. 

Juba's governor, Agnes Poni Lu- 
kudu, admits the town relies for its 
supplies on a monthly steamer and 
twice-daily flights from Khartoum. 
Prices are nearly four times those in 
Khartoum. Hospital employees say 
high food prices lead to about 10 
child deaths a week from starvation. 

Khartoum officials say fighting is 
confined to the rebel groups them- 
selves. Tribal divisions between the 
Dinka-dominated SPLA and the 
Nuei>dominated South Sudan Inde- 
pendence Army have badly splin- 
tered the rebel movement. 



Sterling interest rates could continue falling until after 
the next UK General Election. So why not GUARANTEE 
your investment returns at today’s levels? 


The Offshore Guaranteed Interest Bond 
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fixed for at least one year 
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This new Bond guarantees investors 6.2% to 7.1% pa gross, 
according to the amount invested. 


You can invest as much as you wish, from £10,000 upwards - and 
the larger your investment, the better the rate we can guarantee 
to pay you until 29th January ] 997. 


If we are able to guarantee your interest rate for longer , we 
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further year. 


Early investments will earn the same top rates from the date 
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January 1997). 


In order to achieve your quoted rate, you must hold 
the Bond until It matures, which will not be before 
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This striedy limited offer doses For good on 22nd January 1 996 —or 
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UN revives spectre 
of Ugly American 
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The US this week 

Martin Walker 

T HE DOMINAOT impression 
of the massive international 
jamboree that marked the 
50th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions was the extraordinary degree 
of resentment that the delegates of 
most countries now feel for the 
United States. The clearest display 
was the speech by Cuba's Fidel Cas- 
tro, who was cheered to the echo in 
the longest and most fervent ova- 
tion of die three days, even though 
he did not nttnck the US by name. 

Castro, who took off his famous 
green fatigues and donned a suit 
and tie for die occasion, attacked 
the broad principle of trade embar- 
goes and sanctions, of the kind now 
being applied to Iraq by the UN as a 
whole, and long imposed by the US 
on Cuba. The US is trying to bully 
other nations to observe the em- 
bargo on Cuba by holding hostage 
the business their companies do in 
the US. Tlie problem with sanctions 
is that they bite hardest not on rul- 
ing Elites, who can usually smuggle 
their way past them, but on ordi- 
nary people. Sanctions may trans- 
late into political pressure in a 
democracy, but Iraq and Cuba are 
not democracies. 

In his other appearsnces and in 
US television interviews, Castro was 
far more outspoken about the US 
and the embargo. The most telling 
point he made was that "The US cre- 
ated me in heroic mould. The US 
made me into the little David who 
refuses to bend and goes up against 
the US Goliath". 

That was the theme that won 
Castro his applause in the Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church in Harlem, just 
off Malcolm X Boulevard, named 
after another figure who played 
David to the US Goliath, but lasted 
far less long than Castro has. 

It was a strikingly childish perfor- 
mance, rather like a school assem- 
bly getting back at the headmaster 
by cheering the bad boy. But there 
was a great deal df childishness on 
display, not least by the US hosts. 
Castro was pointedly not Invited to 
President Clinton’s grand dinner for 
all the other delegation heads. New 
York's mayor, Rudi Giuliani, outdid 
his president by refusing to invite 
Castro or the PLO chairman Yasser 
Arafet to his welcoming banquet, 
and then asking Arafet to leave a 
commemorative UN concert. 

This arrogant and unworthy be- 
haviour does not wholly explain the 
widespread antagonism towards the 
US. If there is one overwhelming 
explanation, at least in the public re- 
marks of the various- delegations, it 
is outrage that die world's richest 
country remains some $1.4 billion 
in arrears to the UN, for its annual 


subscription as well as for its share 
of the bills for peacekeeping. They 
were missions for which (he US had 
voted, from its privileged perch in 
tHe Security Council. Even the 
French and British made a few 
pointed remarks about these debts. 

But this does not get to the heart 
of tlie matter. The Surprise is that 
this resentment survives beyond 
the cold war, when the superpowers 
routinely used the UN as an arena 
for their wider struggles. In the 
1970s and early 1980s, the US stood 
up for its ally, Israel, in a UN where 
Arab oil wealth reinforced the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s partiality for die 
Palestinian cause. Israel is no 
longer a pariah at the UN, but a 
member in excellent standing with 
valuable diplomatic connections 
with Egypt, Jordan and other Arab 
countries. And yet the US remains 
roundly and uniquely disliked. 

Most big countries behave badly 
on occasion, and most powerful UN 
members have abused the organisa- 
tion. The US Is not alone in the way it 
has used the UN as a moral fig leaf 
for its policies in the Gulf war, and 
then tossed die institution aside like a 
soiled handkerchief when it no 
longer meets its needs, as it has done 
in Bosnia. The Soviet Union used to 
do much the same, stalking out of the 
UN when the General Assembly 
would not recognise Red Cliina, and 
then turning to the UN to condemn 
the "unperiaii8t ,< British. French and 
Israeli attacks on Egypt in 1956, even 
while refusing to let the UN express 
its outrage at the simultaneous Soviet 
crushing of the Hungarian uprising. 

Jacques Chirac was breathtak- 
ingly cool to use the UN podium to 
hail the coming era of no more nu- 
clear tests less than a week before 
the French military slaged the third 
round of subterranean explosions at 
Mururoa, that hunk of irradiated 
i rock in the South Pacific. 


C HINA these day9 exercises 
a similar hypocrisy, main- 
taining its wretched occupa- 
tion of Tibet and insisting that this, 
like its human rights policies, is an 
internal matter over which the UN 
has no say. 

"Certain big powers, often under 
the cover of 'freedom' and ‘democ- 
racy' and 'human rights', set out to 
encroach upon the sovereignty of 
other countries, interfere in their in- 
ternal affairs and undermine their 
national unity and ethnic harmony. 
This has become the principle 
cause of intranquility in the world 
today," ran the speech of President 
Jiang Zemin of China. But it was an- 
other argument in his speech which 
may have come closest to analysing 
the roots of the US’s unpopularity. 

To deliberately • ignore the 
colourful and diverse reality of the 
world and to practise such hege- 
monic acts as imposing one's own 
social system, mode of development 
and values upon others and wilfully 
threatening diem with isolation and 
sanctions can only begin by harm- 
ing others, and end by hurting who- 
ever does this. To base one’s own 
prosperity on the continued poverty 
and backwardness of others under 
the uqjust and Irrational interna- 
tional economic order is unpopular, 
acd to attempt to monopolise world 
affairs and dominate the destiny of 
other nations will get nowhere.” 

The resentment of the. US may 
have a simple psychological ex- 
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planation, that the richest and 
strongest kid on the black will 
always evoke mixed feelings from 
others. And the US remains a con- 
stant presence in the lives of most 
other countries in an extraordinary 
way. This is not simply a matter of 
the overseas military bases, the Pen- 
tagon's far-flung empire on which 
the sun never dares to set. Il is also 
the global cultural dominance of tlie 
US through Levi jeans and Coca- 
Cola, and now through Windows 95 
through the omnipresent dollar and 
the global reach of US-based 
transnational corporations. 

There are intriguing signs of a 
similar resentment building towards 
the Japanese in that new Greater 
East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere 
that the strong yen has been build- 
ing. There remains considerable re- 
sentment of the Germans in Europe, 
and of the French in Africa. The cur- 
rent campaigns for a republic in Aus- 
tralia and for Quebec sovereignty in 
Canada suggest that the old high- 
handed ways of Britain are neither 
entirety forgotten nor forgiven. 

But the US did not always inspire 
such sullen acquiescence to its 
power. In comparative terms the US 
niay have been richer and more 
powerful at the beginning of the 
1960s, when John Kennedy was an 
extraordinarily popular figure, and 
the US provoked far less hostility. 
Perhaps it all began with what 
Senator William Fulbright called 
"the arrogance of power" over 
Vietnam. Perhaps it was the way the 
assassinations of John and Robert 
Kennedy, and of Martin Luther 
King, and the urban riots and the 
much-televised evidence of racism 
and endemic crime served to 
discredit what much of the world 
thought it understood of US civil- 
isation. 

. The irony here is that file US ex- 
ercises its sway with a fer lighter 
hand than any other Imperial power 
in history, from ancient Rome to the 
British Empire to the Soviet Union 
and even modern China. That unfair 
economic system that Jiang con- 


demned is currently allowing the 
People's Republic to enjoy a $30 bil- 
lion-a-year trade surplus with the 
US. Castro gets invited on In US TV 
to make his case. And tlie US has 
every right to trumpet the ex- 
portable merits of its democracy 
and its regard for individual human 
rights, even though the 1.5 million 
people now in its prisons suggest 
dint the concept of gulag may not be 
peculiar to totalitarian regimes. 

One reason why the UN delega- 
tions like to thumb (heir noses at 
the US i9 that they can. on tlie 
whole, get away with it. Tlie US will 
pul up with a lot, even jicriiiilliiig 
dependent allies like (he Saudis to 
decline the deployment of US 
troops and warplanes, and then 
courting the Saudi monarchy lu sell 
some $6 billion worth of Boeing air- 
liners. It prefers to bribe, rather 
titan bully a country like North 
Korea to halt its nuclear weapons 
programme, and in the interest of a 
wider Middle Eastern peace, it even 
treats Syria's deeply unpleasant 
regime with courteous honour. 


A DMITTEDLY, Libya's Colonel 
Muammar Gadafy survived a 
US attempt to assassinate 
him through bombing. But he re- 
mains in power, as does Saddam 
Hussein. One of the most interest- 
ing developments of the past week 
was something that emerged from 
the office of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Newt 
Gingrich, who is trying to force an 
extra $18 million on the CIA for 
covert operations again9t Iran. The 
money was not requested by the 
CIA nor by the Clinton admin- 
istration, but Gingrich thinks that 
destabilisation and regime-toppling 
is a useful way to invest the tax- 
payer’s money. 

This, in itself, may offer the be- 
ginning of an explanation for the re- 
vival of the UN’s suspicion of the 
Ugly American. There Is no longer a 
single .US foreign policy, but two. 
Clinton’s administration continues 
to operate a broadly traditional and 




internationally engaged diplomacy 
that seeks to be reasonable and re- 
sponsible while pursuing its 
grander vision of a free-trading 
world in which the US can continue 
to dominate the global economy. 
But then Clinton, as we hove seen 
so often in his flexible approach to 
domestic mailers, has a backlione 
as strong as an overripe bannna. 

Congress now seeks to impose an 
isolationist diplomacy that occasion- 
ally lashes out with venom when a 
vested Interest or a prickly pride or 
a potent constitiient is involved. 
Most of the scrapes in which US for- 
eign policy is now involved have 
been Imposed on tlie White House 
by Congress. Tlie row with China 
began when Congress passed a res- 
olution demanding Ihnt the pres* - 
dent nf Taiwan be given a visa to 
attend his college reunion hi upstate 
New York. Gingrich made matters 
far worse when he suggested alnly 
that recognition of Taiwan's Inde- 
pendence might be a good idea. 

Tlie further bullying of _ Cuba ^ 
also being pressed on Clinton by ; 
Congress. Hie odious Sertatot' Jes# 
Helms, chairman of the Senate for- 
eign relations committee, is no* 
holding up tlie appointment of a new 
US ambassador to Beijing until ute 
State Department caves in to hisde- 
mand9 for more cuts, and for MdM 
any US support for the IntemaaotW 
Labour Organisation, a UN agentf- 

The nightmarish prospect of jj* 
US brokering a peace in Bosnia 
then not being permitted to seno 
20,000 US troops to the NrtoW 
vention force is the most orhlnou* 
threat of Congress’s alternative w 
eign policy. Gingrich's foridne^l^ 
a juicy little cloak-and-dagger op«j 
tion in Tehran is 1 a mere 
by comparison. But the .sense tnp 
the White House no' longer' 
diplomacy helps to explain why Og j 
tro got die ovation' he did, toJm 
bully of Tibet can get awfy wJJ 
taring the UN about human 
and why that evocative phrase'/T 
Ugly American" is echoing 
the UN corridors once mote. --J 


New Chernobyl feared 
as old reactors restart 
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Democracy remains an Arab dream 


COMMENT 

David Hirst 


lan Traynor In Bonn and 
Davi d Hearst in Moscow 

A RMENIA has started operat- 
ing an old and highly suspect 
nuclear reactor in an earth- 
quake zone, raising fears of a Cher- 
nobyl-type disaster. The country, 
which is seriously short of energy, 
has admitted not carrying out all 
necessary safety measures at the re- 
actor because of lack of funds. ‘ 

The decision to restart the Met- 
samor plant, more than six years 
after it was mothballed for safety rea- 
sons, was criticised last week by tlie 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) in Vienna, by Germany and 
by western nuclear experts. 

But the Armenians, facing the bit- 
ter Caucasian winter, appear deter- 
mined to restart the old pressurised 
water reactor, of a Soviet design de- 
scribed by the US as dangerous 
enough to cause an accident “akin 
to Chernobyl". 

Bulgaria has also just recommis- 
sioned a similar reactor at Kozloduy, 
bringing strong criticism from Ger- 
many, France and the European 
Union. Under the terms of an EU 
aid agreement, tlie Bulgarians had 
promised to keep the reactor closed 
down. Then, last month, the 9uspect 
reactor was brought into operation 
to offset the risk of large-scale 
power cuts this winter. 

Arkady Avakian, Armenia's en- 
ergy minister, told the IAEA last 
week: “I am pleased to inform you 
that despite the difficulties ... the 
operations for the restart of reactor 
unit number two have been practi- 
cally completed." 

Hans Meyer, an IAEA spoke* 
man. 9aid: “The position of . . . 
every expert in the nuclear field to 
the Armenian plan is: don’t do it.” 
The reactor in Armenia “lias barely 
been serviced in any big way for the 
past six years", Mr Meyer said. "If 
you let a reactor like that lie dor- 
mant for six years, how can you just 
restart it?" 

Siegfried Breyer, a German envi- 
ronment ministry official, said: 
“Metsamor is in the middle of an 
earthquake zone . . . western safety 
experts 9ay it's not fit for an earth- 
quake zone and there's no way it 
can be made safe.” 

The Metsamor plant was cldsed, 
down In February 1989, three 
months after the Armenian earth- 
quake that killed 25,000 people. The 
station was unaffected by the 
tremors, but fears of a catastrophe 
soared. 

Even outside an earthquake 
zone, the reactor type — the VVER- 
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ARMENIA! Epicentre of 
1988 quake 



230 440-megawatt type designed in 
the 1960s and built in tlie 1970s — 
has long been criticised in the West 
as unsafe. Besides Armenia's, there 
are 10 such reactors — none pro- 
tected by the containment shells 
standard in the West — operating in 
post-Soviet Europe: four in Bulgaria, 
two in Slovakia and four in Russia. 
There are also another 15 Cher- 
nobyl-type RBMK reactors in use 
across the region. 

Last summer a US energy depart- 
ment study on the WER-230 reac- 
tors found ttiey posed "significant 
safety risks ... As a class these rents 
tors continue to experience serious 
incidents, raising the spectre of an- 
other accident”. 

The Armenian plant is 35 miles 
from Yerevan, the capital, where 2 
million people live and, according to 
Mr Avakian, 12 miles from an earth- 
quake zone. The station was being 
restarted despite a failure, due to lack 
of funds, “to implement everything 
that was planned in the safety areas". 

Last month a Russian state com- 
mission finally signed the document 
allowing the Armenian reactor to 
restart Armen Abagyan, director of 
the Scientific Research Institute for 
the Nuclear Power of Russia, said: 
"The Armenian people can be calm, 
as everything is done to provide se- 
curity of the work of the .Armenian 
nuclear station." 

Georgi Kaurov, chief of the infor- 
mation directorate of Ministry of 
Atomic Energy in Moscow, said: 
"Armenia is a seismic zone, but so is 
Japan. Despite this they have 50 nu- 
clear reactor units. Wliat is really 
important ... is what kind of geolog- 
ical platform lies under the station." 

T HE STATION was designed 
to survive a shock of eight to 
nine points on the Richter 
scale, Mr Knurov said: "It was work- 
ing during the December 1988 
earthquake and no damage was de- 
tected. The IAEA gave Its report on 
this station and it was positive." 

Experts agree that Armenia and 
Bulgaria are suffering energy crises 
so great as to make it difficult for 
them to keep the reactors closed. Ar- 
menia, embroiled in a long feud with 
its oil-rich neighbour Azerbaijan, has 
been blockaded and has difficulty 
importing oil, gas or coal, Last year 
the Kozloduy station provided al- 
most half Bulgaria's electricity. 

• Western promises were made in 
the heady days after the collapse of 
communism of a massive infusion of 
money and know-how to enhance 
safety at the suspect power stations 
- in the former countries of the Soviet 
bloc. But they have failed to 
materialise. 

At the Munich summit in July 1992 
of the Group of Seven leading indus- 
trial powers, the United States talked 
of a $20 billion programme to salvage 
the Easts nuclear power stations and 
shut down those beyond redemption. 

■ Thfe Germans mentioned $9 billion. 

According to the European Com- 
mission, which was put in charge of 
co-prdlnatirig the aid programme, 
between 600 anti 700 mjilinn eh is, 
hatfe since 1 been disbursed by the 
European Unioil, EU mer.*i>vr state: 
or the European' Bank tor Recon-' 
1 struction and Development All that; 
money has gone 'on first ’kid for the| 
‘tvito most worrisome reactor typ^K. 
the RBMK ahd the WER-230; ' j 
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L EBANON'S parliament over- 
whelmingly approved a constitu- 
tional amendment last month 
enabling President Elias Hrawi to ex- 
tend his six-year term by three years. 

A survey had earlier shown that I 
most Lebanese opposed the exten- 
sion, and most deputies had de- 
plored changing foe constitution for 1 
the sole purpose of keeping the in- 
cumbent in power. 

Before tlie civil war, such tamper- 
ings would have provoked national 
crisis, for many Lebanese saw the 
slightest alteration of their political 
system, with its intricate Inter-com- 
munal power-sharing arrangements, 
as a threat to the whole. Only after 
15 years of bloodshed did the Ma- 
ronite Christians accept modifica- 
tions that reduced their dominance. 

U was a nod from Syria's Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad, pre-eminent in 
Lebanon since the end of the war, 
witich caused foe deputies to 
change their minds. But the Ma- 
ronite Patriarch said the vote meant 
Lebanon's democracy — long hailed 
as the only one in the region — was 
on its deathbed. The Middle East 
was once seen as the world's most tur- 
bulent region. But with the end of the 
cold war, and great advances towards 
Arab-Israeli peace, the door seemed 
open for Arab peoples to take power 
for themselves. They didn't. 

By the yardstick of the durability 
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of oppressive, morally bankrupt 
regimes, the Arab world — for all the 
disaffection within its component 
states — must rank as the stablest of 
regions. King Hussein of Jordan, at 
59, is tlie world's longest- serving 
ruler. Colonel Gadafy of Libya is the 
second-longest ruling Arab leader, 
with an astonishing 26-year rule, as 
weird as it has been absolute. 

Presidents Assad, Saddam and 
Mubarak personify and perpetuate 
even older once "revolutionary" sysr 
terns, while a King Fahd or King 
Hassan, not to mention a string of 
petty potentates in the oil-rich Gulf 
sheikhdoms, uphold an authoritar- 
ian monarchism. 

Yet most pay lip service to the peo- 
ple's right to remove them. Even 
Saddam, most bridal, haled and cata- 
strophic of Arab rulers, docs that. 
Shaken by defections at tlie top, he 
has just staged his referendum — 
And he is hinting at further liberalisa- 
tion. That is as improbable as the ref- 
erendum was preposterous. 

Two regimes — having liber- 
alised under pressures that eventu- 
ally took a violent, Islamist form — 
are instituting further repression 
even a9 they go through the mo- 
tions of popular consultation. 

The Egypt of Sadat and Mubarak 
liberalised very slowly. Mubarak's re- 
treat from this liberalisation has like- 
wise been slow. But. with new press 
and union laws, rejection of electoral 
reform and growing persecution of 
tlie non-violent Muslim Brotherhood 
opposition, it is enough to ensure that 
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the few who bother to vote in this 
month’s parliamentary elections will 
be Joining an empty ritual. 

Liberalisation by Algeria's mili- 
tary-backed regime after the food 
riots of 1988 was sudden and almost 
total. So was ihe retreat from it 
when. In 1992, it annulled parliamen- 
tary elections the Islamic Salvation 
Front was poised to win. Most au- 
thentic political forces are boycotting 
this month’s presidential elections, 
which they see as trying to confer le- 
gitimacy on an illegitimate order. 

Arab intellectuals constantly be- 
moan the scandalous fact that there 
is not a single healthy, modem 
democracy from the Atlantic to tlie 
Gulf, and that things arc getting 
worse. They adduce many reasons, 
from the indigenous tribalism of 
Arab society to the West’s support 
of nny regime that is ready to do 
business with Israel. 

Though certainly not the only 
cause of the Arab condition, Israel 
and the "peace process*' embody its 
most painful irony. For not just 
Lebanon is “joining the gang" — 
Palestine is too. 

No sooner did "President" Arafat 
go “home" than he began to build a 
"state” dial, with its proliferating in- 
telligence services, arbitrary arrests, 
trials and torture, will resemble notli- 
ing so much ns another Arab auto- 
cracy. And, like most of them, it is 
destined to bo sanctified by i •lections 
which he will seek iu win by means 
at least as undemocratic as tiuwul a 
Mubarak, if not y«‘t a Saddam. 
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Government forced to 
admit NHS rationing 


A SECRET MEETING of civil 
servants and leading doctors 
yielded the belated — but at least 
honest — admission that rationing 
exists within the National Health 
Service. This was not entirely in line 
with a recent statement by the new 
Health Secretary, Stephen Dorrell, 
that he saw the NHS as "a universal 
provider of high-quality health", 
which encouraged users of the ser- 
vice to believe that nothing much 
has changed. 

There has been growing evi- 
dence that, in many health regions, 
the culture of the NHS has changed; 
that the scope of services available 
to patients is now determined by ac- 
countants rather than doctors. The 
secret brainstorming session in 
London conceded the inevitability of 
rationing and sought to devise na- 
tional guidelines as to which treat- 
ments should be allowable, and 
which should be given low priority. 

One of the participants was 
Stephen Thornton, chief executive , 
of Cambridge and Huntingdon 
Health Commission, which last year 
took the controversial decision to I 
deny experimental treatment to an 
11-year-old girl suffering from 
leukaemia. Her father, who secured 1 
a court order banning her identifica- 
tion so that she should not find out 
how Hi she was, last week asked 
that tile order be lifted so that she 
could be introduced to the press as 
Jaymee Bowen, a bouncy, vivacious 
child whose leukaemia is io remis- 
sion and whose chances of survival 
were said to have increased from, 
virtually nil to 30 per cent. 

An anonymous donor had paid 
£75,000 for the treatment denied her 
by the NHS, and Jaymee's father is 
now talking of suing Mr Thornton 
and his authority for damages. 

The radohing row was further in- 
flamed by the North and Mid-Hamp- 
shire Health Commission, which 
told family doctors it would, no 
longer automatically pay for abor- 
tions for girls under 18. An official 
explained: "This is not rationing, it is 
keeping within budget" Most peo- 
ple could not see the distinction. 


C HANNEL 5, Britain's last ter- 
restrial TV network, was 
awarded amid controversy to Chan- 
nel 5 Broadcasting, a consortium 
headed by Greg Dyke, a millionaire 
Labour supporter, and a Labour 
peer, Lord Hollick. Their bid of £22 
million was not the highest, but two 
rivals were said to have been ruled 
out because of the quality of their 
programme plans. 

UKTV, a company backed by the 
Canadian Can West Global and 
Richard Branson's Virgin TV, is con- 
sided fig whether to make a legal 
challenge over the Independent 
Television Commission’s rejection 
of its £36 million bid. 

When Channel 5 goes on the air 
in 1997, viewers are promised more 
of the same — a five-night-a-week 
soap opera set in a hospital, a mid- 
evening news bulletin, and reruns of 
TV “classics" such as Dallas and 
I The Sweeney. Yet the ITC criticised 
the losing bidders for their “lack of 
diversity" and too many repeats. 

Before anybody can view any-, 
thing, Channel 5 Broadcasting will 
have to spend £55 million visiting 
homes to retime an estimated 4.mil- 
lion video recorders — a project 


criticised as a "burglar’s charter". 
Even when that is completed, some 
30 per cent of the country will still 
miss out on the new channel. 


J UDGE Stephen Tumim, the out- 
spoken Chief Inspector of Pris- 
ons, who is retiring because his 
contract has not been renewed, de- 
livered a blistering attack on the di- 
rection of penal policy which, he 
said, was "an the road to the con- 
centration camp". 

His target was General Sir John 
Learmont, who conducted the in- 
quiry into escapes from Parkhurst 
prison and recommended the build- 
ing of new and more secure prisons 
with tougher regimes. The general 
was "aiming to put security above 
humanity," said Judge Tumim. 

What would happen, he asked, if 
a man was trying to climb the wall 
of one of the proposed prisons? "On 
the Learmont doctrine, what do you 
do? Shoot him?" It wrs a "very dan- 
gerous" doctrine to promulgate, and 
he hoped ministers would reject it. 


A LABOUR CANDIDATE, tar- 
geted by Tory tabloid news- 
papers as a former South African 
terrorist “with blood on his hands," 
said he was ready to stand down if 
local voters felt he was damaging 
the party's election chances. 

John Lloyd, parliamentary candi- 
date for the marginal Tory seat of 
Exeter, admits supporting the cam- 
paign against apartheid but says he 
never condoned terrorism. And he 
has made no secret of the fret that, 
under duress, he gave evidence 
against other anti-apartheid cam- 
paigners. one of whom, John Harris, 
went to the gallows after a bomb 
killed a pensioner at Johannesburg 
railway station in 1954. 

Mr Lloyd is under no pressure 
from his party to step aside. 


B IDS were lodged for the first 
three British Rail franchises 
destined for privatisation — Great 
Western Trains, South-West Trains, 
and the London-TilburySouthend 
"misery line" — all of which are ex- 
pected to be in private hands by the 
end of the year. 

The bidders include organisa- 
tions headed by Virginia Bottom- 
ley's brother and an active member 
of John Major’s Huntingdon con- 
stituency. Without saying that it 
would renationalise the privatised 
railways. Labour managed to sug- 
gest that It would be unwise to buy 
shares in them. 
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Chequers invaders take protest to Chirac 


Wave of protest ... a demonstrator at Chequers photo oavidsilut je 


Gary Younge 


A NTT-NUCLEAR campaigners 
Invaded die grounds of the 
Prime Minister's official rest- 
dence, Chequers, on Sunday to 
protest against French nuclear 
testing as President Jacques 
Chirac of France Joined John 
Major for two dqys of talks. 

In the first of a series of 
protests during the Anglo- 
French summit, members of tin 
Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and Greenpeace 
defied a large police presence to 
urge Mr Major to "stand up to 
Mr Chirac” oyer nuclear testing 
But Mr Major stood firm and 
announced plans to “deepen" co- 
operation on nuclear weapons a 
he endorsed President Chirac's 
decision to conduct tests. Be 
said: “We will not always agree m 
every point. Our nations are too 
independent, too proud, perhaps 
too individual to do thatbutour 
interests are inextricably linked.’ 

France conducted the third of 
six planned nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific early on Saturday 
morning. 

But the two countries were oui 
of step on monetary union. 
President Chirac, who referred 
to Mr Major ns “mon vher John" 
defended his decision to opt for 
a single currency and said that 
Britain could not Btand on the 
sidelines. 


Bonsoir, is that 
the Queen? 


Bd Vulllamy 

H ER Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
last week found herself dis- 
cussing the referendum in Quebec 
with a disc jockey on Montreal’s 
CKOI FM rock station, as a guest 
on the "Drive-In" show. 

Pierre Brassard, comic and DJ, 
secured himself a place In the his- 
tory by placing an on-air call to Her 
Majesty, pretending to be Canada's 
prime minister, Jean Chretien. 

"Ah, prime minister!", says a 
voice much chattier than that 
known to her subjects, "bonsoiri". 

‘The latest polls are saying the 
separatists are going to win the ref- 
erendum on the independence of 
Quebec,” warned the prime minis- 
ter/aka Mr Brassard. 

Her Majesty was perturbed. "It 
sounds as though the referendum 
may go the wrong way." But the ‘PM’ 
has a scheme: "Should your Majesty 
have the kindness to make a public 
Intervention . . Yes, he would like 
her to speak on television. 

"Do you think you could give me 
a text of what you would like me to 
say? It would have to be moitii- 
moitii, wouldn't it? Half English, 
half French?" 

Buckingham Palace was not 
amused by the prank: The fact that 
this person did get through is an ir- 
ritant when the Queen has more im- 
portant things to do," said a palace 
spokesman. 

• For the first time as monarch, the 
Queen consented to travel on a 
scheduled commercial flight when 
she began a 10-day tour of New 
Zealand on Monday to attend the 
Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ment meeting. Her concession Is at 
the request of the Wellington gov- 
ernment, which said that she was 
"mindful of the cost". 


Report damns police 


David Hencke 

the Audit Commission’s findings. 

Fred Broughton, Police Feden 
tion national chairman, strongly de- ; 
fended patrolling officers. "A viable j 
uniformed presence on the streets 
provides an effective deterred 
against crime, a strong link with the 
community, and a high level of reas- 
surance," he said. 

Superintendent Biinn Mackenzie, 
president of the Police Superintw 
dents’ Association, denied palm's 
were badly managed. "We haw 
been managing iiatrolling officers 
for better than in the past," he sa» 
“It does involve targeting of partly 
lar ureas and briefings, and aloloM 
is intelligence led. Tlio impress#* 
given, of officers simply aimlessly 
wandering about doing nothing. 15 
wrong. . 

"What’s undeniable is that w 
public gets tremendous reassuran® 
from the patrolling officer. And 
difficult, of course, to measure u* 
crime he prevents." 

A BITTER row broke out last 
week over the employment of 
more "babbies ou the heat" after a 
damning Audit Commission draft 
report into mismanagement and 
waste by police forces of their £4 bil- 
lion a year budget 

Chief Constables, the Police Fed- 
eration, and Labour and Liberal 
spokesmen warned they strongly 
disagreed with die Audit Commis- 
sion’s findings tiiat “doubling or tre- 
bling the resources available for 
patrol would be unlikely lo make a 
substantial impression". 

Police organisations said that 
John Maoris pledge to employ n fur- 
ther 5,000 policemen on the beat 
was essential because of the huge 
popularity of street patrols with Uie 
public. 

Both die Police Federation and the 
Association of Chief Police Officers 
said they intended to seek to modify 

Pollution tax likely in Budget ; 

Paul Brown 

doubts surfaced about 
the tiny dust particles produced 
exhausts, and the Governing 
began to change its mind 0^ 

diesel being a desirable foeL 

Within the next fev 
damning report on the health em 
of particulates is expected to b* 
leased by the Department of 

The Treasury, which has ■"■J 
pledged to increase petrol P n “? lt . 

part of the Government’s 
ment to reduce carbon 
has been in talks with the 
ment of the Environment about# 
sible further tax adjustments in. 
Budget , , « 

Now that diesel is a big 
with many new vehicles 
a "pollution tax” would be a 
money earner. . 

p>IESEL has been classed for the 
1— 'first time as a dirty fuel by the 
Government and is expected as a re- 
sult to attract an extra “pollution" tax 
in the Budget to discourage its use. 

Last week a new leaflet on winter 
smog, issued by the Department of 
the Environment, exhorted diesel 
car owners to leave their vehicles at 
home when air pollution is high. 
This is the first time diesel has ijeen 
identified in this way,; putting these 
vehicles in the , same class os petrol 
cars without catalytic converters. . 

Less than five years ago diesel 
was being encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment as "greener” than petrol. 
The fuel enjoys the same tax advan- 
tages as lead-free petrol. But in 1994 
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White list’ to limit refugees 


Alan D-avla 

B RITAIN is to slam the door 
on asylum seekers from Al- 
geria, Nigeria, Sri Lanka and 
other countries on a new official 
"white list" of nations to be re- 
garded as "safe" by the Home Sec- 
retary, Michael Howard, and 
deemed not to put refugees at risk. . 

The move Is confirmed for the 
first time in a detailed Conservative 
Central Office briefing document 
drawn up for Tory MPs which out- 
lines the Immigration package ex- 
pected this week. 

The measures, to be contained in 
the new Asylum and Immigration 
Bill In the Queen's Speech on No- 
vember 15, come on top of the with- 
drawal of £200 million in social 
security benefits from 50,000 asy- 
lum seekers and the planned aboli- 
tion of asylum appeal oral hearings. 

The fourth part of Mr Howard’s 
package — to fine companies which 
employ illegal immigrants — is still 
stalled in Cabinet Last week the In- 
stitute of Directors and the Confed- 
eration of British Industry warned 
that it could lead to further discrimi- 
nation against ethnic minorities in 
the workplace. 

The Conservative Central Office 
briefing says the introduction of the 
"white list" Is among measures to 
speed up the process of making a 
final decision on an asylum claim, 
which can take up to 18 months. 
“Among them will be the designa- 
tion of selected countries — there 


would be a presumption that applies- ' 
: lions from nationals of these coun- ; 
hies would be unfounded." It says j 
these countries "would be unlikely 
to produce genuine applicants”. 

It is believed that Algeria, Nigeria , 
and Sri Lanka will feature on the 
first “white list”. The latter two are 
Commonwealth countries. 

So far this year more than 6,100 
people have applied for asylum in 
Britain from these three countries 
vyhich are, according to Amnesty, 
experiencing either civil war or 
widespread human rights abuses. 

The legislation follows an admis- 
sion from Andrew Lansley, the Con- 
servative Central Office research 
director, that immigration as an 
issue for the Tories had played well 
in the 1992 general election. 

Mr Howard justified his decision 
by saying: “We are seen as a very at- 
tractive destination because of the 
ease with which people can gain ac- 
cess to jobs and benefits. While the 
number of asylum seekers for the 
rest of Europe Is falling, the number 
in this country is increasing. Only a 
tiny proportion of them are genuine 
refugees. ... I want to make sure 
that genuine refugees get the sanc- 
tuary this country has always been 
proud to proride, but I believe that 
we must take firm action against 
bogus asylum seekers." 

But opposition parlies accused 
the Government of playing the race 
card, and Amnesty pointed to the 
number of applicants falling after a 
peak in 1991. 


The number, of asylum seekers 
being accepted in the Elf has fallen 
in the past two years but the num- 
bers are simply not comparable to 
those applying to enter Britain. For 
example, those entering Germany 
have fallen from 450,000 two years 
ago to 170,000 In the past year, 
against Britain's 40,000 applicants. 

The Lib Dems' Alan Beith said 
that if the "white list” system had 
operated in the 193Qs, Germany 
could still have been on a list of 
"safe" countries while Jewish 
refugees applied to enter Britain. 
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Tory MPs told how to answer 
awkward questions on racism 


T HE Conservative Central Office 
confidential briefing note for 
Tbry MPs, which details the ex- 
pected package of immigration con- 
trols, assumes it will be attacked as 
racist and for breaching the United 
Nations Convention on Refugees, 
twites Alan Travis. 

The briefing attempts to “tutor" 
MPa in how to answer the accusa- 
tions in a simple question and an- 
swer guide which also details the 
changes. 

it not only covers the new "white 
list" of "safe" countries from which 
asylum applications will not be ac- 
cepted but also social security bene- 
fits cuts and the new public sector 
Immigration checks to be carried out 
by headteachers, hospital admissions i 
and others. Selected extracts from | 
the briefing read: 

Q: The United Nations Conven- 
tion on Refugees requires die , 
United Kingdom to give refugees 
slaying on Its territory the same 
treatment with regard to social se- , 
cunty as is accorded to UK citizens. 

How do you reconcile that with 
these changes? 

A The convention applies only to 
refugees, not asylum seekers. 

The UK compiles folly with Its 
obligation under the UN convention. 

Once a person is recognised as a 
refugee, they have the same rights 
to benefits as any UK citizen. 

Q: How do you expect people to 
pursue their right of appeal if you cut 


off their means of financial support? 

A: All asylum applications will be 
treated seriously by the Home Of- 
fice. Those who wish to appeal 
against a refusal of refugee status 
may stilt do so, either from within 
the UK or from abroad. How they 
choose to finance themselves dur- 
ing that appeal is a matter for the in- 
dividuals themselves, not for the UK 
taxpayer. 

Q: What about the genuine peo- 
ple who are stranded here by 
changes in their home country? 

A: The Government recognises 
that there wiil. on occasions, be 
significant events that occur in 
someone's home country which 
prevent their return alter they en- 
tered the United Kingdom for bona 
fide purposes. The Home Secretary 
will advise the Benefits Agency 
should such an upheaval take place. 

Q: Will there be a repatriation 
fund to help these people get home? 

A: No. Economic migrants have 
enough money to get here. Having 
failed to get around the immigration 
laws it would be wrong to hand out 
even more taxpayers’ money to give 
them a free trip home again. 

Q: This package is a Licence for 
racism among public officials? 

A No. People from abroad, 
whether asylum seekers or other 
visitors, are already Identified in 
claims to Income support and hous- 
ing benefit. This package simply cx- 
i tends the need lor identification. 




Gifts for friends in B ritain 

at Christmas and throughout the year 


EGERTON3 provides a personal and reliable gift service to customers in over 160 countries who 
rely on our forty years experience to ensure the safe arrival of their gifts to family and friends. 

At Christmas, for birthdays and all those special occasions when you want to say 'Wish we were 
with you* you can rely on Egertons to provide just the right gift. 

Our 1995/96 Catalogue contains hundreds of gift ideas ranging from gourmet foods to fine bone 
china. For many of these Items we quote prices for worldwide delivery. 

To receive a free copy of our catalogue by Air write quoting GWP or fax +44 1386 462739. 

GW10 Thirty Daffodils GW 1 4 Personalised Christmas Cako 

Thirty golden Daffodils with foliage In a gift box. A delicious 1.3kg cake covered with Marzipan 
Available from Christmas to Easter. £12.00 and decorated with Royal icing and seasonal 
fiwi l PinuiaH s ornaments. Despatched In a decorated cake t 

to L rmln Lh i i.ivnrv Your P ersonal message will b B Inscribed on th 

■vine rong stemmed cernstions with luxury l ■ h_ V( _i ua-.n ftw% vn (aa cio i 

handmade chocolates. £22.75 cake in Royal Icing lup to five words!. £18.- 

mvio Un- O e i b GW15 Cake, Biscuits & Candy 

a hnwa, S? 5 Irn on Bas kot 400g Walkers Luxury Dundee Cake, 2O0g 

SIS' I T* 3 n Cherry Chocolate Biscuits, 150g Cadburys 
SSJK? 01 “Smoked Scottish Salmon. Chocolate Biscuits, 150g Shortbrea, 

Hacked In a palm leaf basket, £29.75 p-winnoi T»iie i nai™ rrosm Tnff#m 


GWI3 Salmon, Champagne & Truffles 

A superb combination for that special gift. 

568g Sliced Side of Smoked Scottish Salmon, a 
bottle of Baron Albert Brut Champagne and 
200g Fresh Cream Truffle Chocolates. £61.00 

TO ORDER Please state your name and 
address, gift number and price, recipient's 
name and address, gift message (maximum 10 
words), date for delivery and enclose your 
remittance. 

All orders will be acknowledged by Air Mall. 
DELIVERY Orders for Christmas delivery 
should reach us by 1st December 1995.* 
PRICES are quoted In £ Sterling and Include 
packing and delivery to UK addresses. 
PAYMENT should accompany your order. 

We accept payment by £ sterling bank or post 
office money order, draft or cheque. , > . 

CREDIT CARDS We accept Visa. Mastercard, 
American Express &Dlner s Club. Hease provide 
card number, expiry date and your signature. 


ornaments. Despatched In a decorated cake tin. 
Your personal message will bB Inscribed on the 
cake in Royal Icing (up to five words). £18.40 
GW15 Cake, Biscuits & Candy 
400g Walkers Luxury Dundee Cake, 2O0g 
Cherry Chocolate Biscuits, 150g Cadburys 
Assorted Chocolate Biscuits, 150g Shortbread 
Petticoat Tails, l8Qg Soft Dairy Cream Toffees, 
200g Turkish Delight, 5 After Eight Mints and 
lOOg Cadburys Roses Chocolates. £22.50 

GWX6 Sherry ft Chocolates 
A bottle of Harveys Bristol Cream Sherry and 
170g delicious handmade Chocolates. £28,90 

GW17 Wine Gift Box 

Two popular French wines a soft . full red and a 
medium (by white. Cotes du Rhone, Louis 
Bonard 1994, Ariou Blanc, Henri Valton 1993 

£19.00 

GW18 The Christmas Basket 
A bottle Chateau Haut Pougnan Bordeaux 1 991} 
a 56 7g Luxury Fruit Cake in an attractive 
decorated Tin, ll3g Sliced Smoked Scottish 
Salmon,' 200g fine blue Stilton in a Ceramic Jar, 
75g Patersons Scottish Oatcakes, 11 3g Creole 
Blend Ground Coffee and 200g Handmade Fresh 
Cream Truffle Chocolates. Packed In a' palm 
leaf basket. " £47.50 


GW19 Vintage Port and Stilton 
A bottle of Dows Late Bottled 1988 Vintage Port 
and 200g fine blue Stilton in a ceramic jar. 
Packed In a palm leaf basket. £32.60 

GW20 Pate, Cheese and Wine Gift Basket 

A 200g Double Gloucester Cheese, I25g Blzac 
Pate Maison with Cognac, 80g Jensens Luxury 
Liver Pate and a bottle of Louis Bonard Cotes 
du Rhone. Packed in a palm leaf basket.£22.50 

GW21 Cheese and Wine Tray 

Fine French wine complemented by delicious 
cheeses and traditional Scottish oatcakes 
presented on an attractive basket tray. 

,200g Glenphiily Cheddar with Malt Whisky, lOOg 
fine blue Stilton, lOOg Farmhouse Cheddar, 

100s Double Gloucester, 75g Oatcakes and a 
bottle of Cotes du Rhone, Louis Bonard.£29.80 

GW22 The Strand 

400g Beaveriac Dundee Cake, 4Q0g Beaveriac 
Traditional Plum Pudding, 400g Beaveriac 
Mince Pie, 199g Derwent Cooked Ham, 199g 
Derwent Turkay Rdil, 425g Baxters Chicken 
Broth, 41 Og Epicure Peach Slices, ,454g Roses 
.Orange & Lemon Marmalade, 340g Hartleys 
Black Cherry Jam, 200g Epicure Dry Roasted 
Peanuts, 150g Walkers Rich Treacle Biscuits, 
150g Shortbread Petticoat Tails, lOOg 
Cadburys Roses Chocolates 200g Plaster 
Exquisite Chocolates. £26.50 

GW23 Luxury Gift Basket 
A half bottle of Muscadet, 227g Sliced Smoked 
Scottish Salmon, 250g Mull of Klntyre Mature 
Scottish Cheddar Cheese, 75g Patersons’-' '■ . 
Scottish Oatcakes, 340g Mrs Bridges Country 
Honey, 175g After Dinner Mints, 250g (in of Mrs 
Bridges Fruit & Nut Cookies and a 37,5g jar of 
Darlington Tropical Fruits in Light Rurp. Packed 
In a palm leaf basket;"..'., , ! .£42.75 


GW24 Scottish Hamper 
11 3g Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, 250g 
Mull of Klntyre Mature Cheddar Cheese, 200g 
Scottish Oat Fingers, 200g Milk Chocolate 
Shortbread, 22 7g Arran Strawberry & Rosehip 
Preserve, 227g Arran Mandarin Marmalade with 
Cointreau and a 400g Walkers Scottish Fruit 
Cake. Packed In a palm leaf basket £29.60 

GW25 YuletideFare 

454g Beaveriac Royal Iced Greetings Cake, 

200g Beaveriac Plum Pudding, 454g Derwent 
Cooked Ham, 199g Derwent Turkey Roll, 21 3g 
Sockeye Red Salmon, 19Bg Epicure Skipjack 
Tuna, 80g Jensens Liver Pate, 425g Baxters 
Cream of Leek Soup, 397g Epicure Garden 
Peas, 400g Epicure Baby New Potatoes, 4l0g 
Hartleys Mincemeat, 410g Epicure Peach 
Slices, 340g Hartleys Black Cherry Jam, 454g 
Orange ft Lemon Marmalade, 1 200g Double 
Gloucester Cheese, 2Q0g McVittes Savoury 
CheeSe Biscuits, 200g Epicure Roasted 
Peanuts, 150g Shortbread Petticoat Tails, lOOg 
Cadburys Roses Chocolates and 2Q0g Plasten 
Exquisite Chocolates. . £37.50 

< GW26 Christmas Gift Box 

A delicious selection of Christmas fare with 
wine, cheese and handmade chocolates. 

A bottle Chateau Haut Pougnan Bordeaux 1991, 
a bottle Muscadet de Sevre et Maine, 200g Fine 
, Stilton In a Ceramic Jar, a 2O0g Whole Double 
Gloucester Cheese, 125g Pate Maison with 
Cognac, 300g Scottish Oatcakes, 450g Coles 
Traditional Chrjstmds Pudding, I90g Brandy 
' : Blitter) 340g Sortie Marmalade, 11 3g Creole 
, Blend Coffee 1 , 1 lOg Dormens Mixed Nuts, 200g 
- Patersons Mflk Chocolate Shortbread, 400g 
Walkers Luxury Dundee Cake, llOg Marzipan - 
Fruits in a willow tray .and 200g Handmade . . . 

' Fresh Cream Truffle Chocolates.' £83.50 


Sevidj your order to : Egertons Ltd., P.O. Box 5, Persh6ri f Worc«. f V\|R10 2LR 
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MPs rethink marriage law Tate wins lottery grant 


Rebecca Smlthera 

and Patrick Wlntour 

T HE Government last week 
agreed to look again at plans 
to increase the rights of un- 
married partners after an llth-hour 
protest from its backbench MPs 
who claimed they would undermine 
the status of marriage. 

The Family Home and Domestic 
Violence Bill, due to be debated in 
the Commons this week, is to be 
postponed for a week and possibly 
dropped altogether to allow the 
Lord Chancellor to consider the 
Tory protests. 

The bill had. swept through Par- 
liament virtually unnoticed with all- 
party support, until it became 
apparent in the small print that an 
unmarried person proving mental 
cruelty would be able to evict his or 
her partner and claim the contents . 
of a home. 

The main thrust of the Law Com- 
mission-sponsored bill is to give 
female council tenants — whether | 
married or not — the right to stay in 
a property if it can be proved they 
have been the victim of domestic | 
violence. 

But rightwing Tory MPs, includ- 
ing Ann Winterton, Edward Leigh, 
Roger Gale and Lady Olga Mait- 
land, were worried that girlfriends 
would be able to take over their 
partner's house or flat, and that this 
would act as a disincentive to 
marriage. 

The backbenchers' success in 
forcing ministers to review the bill 
overshadowed the potentially more 
damaging backbench protests 
about government plans to relax di- 
vorce laws in the forthcoming Di- 
vorce Bill, and which are being 


opposed by broadly the same group 
of people. 

The Cabinet pledged to press 
ahead with the Divorce Bill, which 
will be announced in the Queen's | 
Speech on November 15, but the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Mackay, has 
admitted that it could “come a crop- 
per - . Tory whips are under pres- i 
sure to grant MPs a free vote on the 
issue. 

The aim is to end the notion of 
divorce based on fault, substituting I 
a minimum one-year delay before 
divorces come through. This would 
mean an end to divorces alter a two- 
or five-year separation and an end to 1 
“quickie" divorces for reasons such 
as adultery or unreasonable 
behaviour. 

One of the three Tory backbench 
amendments has been tabled by 
Julian Brazier (Canterbury), Mrs 
Winterton (Congleton) and her 
husband, Nicholas Winterton 
(Macclesfield). 

It would seek to limit the bill’s 
provisions on property rights to co- 
habitees with children. The other 
two amendments, tabled by Mr Gale 
(Thanet N), are also designed to 
limit the bill's scope. 

Labour's legal affairs spokesman, 
Paul Boateng, commented last 
week: That [the bill] should have 
been nobbled in the name of the 
family is a grotesque parody of fam- 
ily values and undermines the Gov- 
ernment^ battered credibility still 
farther." 

Tiie Prime Minister moved 
swiftly to underline the Conserva- 
tives’ reputation a9 a party commit- 
ted to marriage and family values 
after the embarrassing retreat. 

Defending the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Mackay, against allegations 


that he may have misjudged the 
mood of MPs unhappy about the 
Family Homes and Domestic 
Violence Bill, John Major cited the 
roles of other bodies involved in the 
legislation, notably the Law Com- 
mission, which sponsored it 

"If the Lord Chancellor mis- 
judged the mood, so did everyone 
else when it went through the 
House of Commons and the Lords 
earlier," Mr Major insisted. 

‘To lay this at the door of the 
Lord Chancellor, who is one of the 
most civilised, decent and humane 
men I know, is not accurate.” 

He stated that if there was a 
m ^judgment, then "it wasn't simply 
the Lord Chancellor. It must have 
been the Law Commission who pro- 
posed the bill, it muBt have been 
everyone who examined the bill 
when it went through the Commons 
and the Lords, up until the last 
minute." 

Mr Major said the Conservative 
party believed in the institution of 
marriage, and it was only right that 
Lord Mackay should examine the 
concerns about the bill. 

'The party has been the party of 
the family far as long as everyone 
can remember. What we are con- 
cerned about is the institution of 
marriage, shoring up the institution 
of marriage" 

Pressed on whether he intended 
forging ahead with the Divorce Bill, 
Mr Major simply 6aid: “We will an- 
nounce the Queen’s Speech pro- 
gramme in due course." 

• Michael Heaeltine. the Deputy 
Prime Minister, is to undergo an op- 
eration for kidney stones at the Lon- 
don Clinic later this month and will 
probably miss the Queen’s Speech 
debate. 


Rebecca Smithers 

and Larry Elliott 

T HE transformation of the di- 
lapidated Bankside power sta- 
tion in London into a new Tate 
Gallery, with a grant of £50 million 
from lottery funds, was chosen on 
Monday as the third Landmark pro- 
ject to mark the millennium as new 
political differences emerged over 
liow individuals might benefit from 
the fund. 

Other mqjor grants announced by 
the Millennium Commission in- 
cluded almost £12 million to restore 
Rochdale canal, grants to two major 
forestry projects totalling £11 mil- 
lion, and £7.5 million to put the col- 
lections of more than 200 Scottish 
museums and galleries on to CD- 
Roms accessible at every school. 

Virginia Bottomley, die Heritage 
Secretary, who chairs the commis- 
sion, on Monday sketched out how 
individuals might win new millen- 
nium bursaries from National Lot- 
tery funds which have so far been 
devoted only to capital projects. 

Hie awards, on offer to people of 
all ages, would not be “primarily 
about an individual farthering his or 
her own intellectual skills or eco- 
nomic capacity" but linked to “wider 
community benefits and fellowship". 

There has been sharp criticism 
from other regions of a perceived 
bias in lottery grams towards the 
South-east, including the controver- 
sial grants to the Royal Opera 
House at Covent Garden, and to- 
wards rebuilding Sadler's Wells. 
The Millennium Commission was 
careful to stress that the Tate grant 
is only its second grant lo London 
— a £2.2 million grant to Ignition 
Zoo was announced last month. 


In a debate last week sponsored by 
Labour, Mrs Bottomley defended the 
lottery as a “dream machine" and 
branded the opposition killjoys fa 
wanting to make it non-profit-making 

Labour’s motion calling for a Lot. 
tery Consumers Council and a 
fairer distribution of funds was de- 
feated by 302 votes to 204. 

The debate, initiated by Labour, 
came after church leaders warned 
that the lottery could start a gam- 
bling epidemic, hitting the poor and 
tiie vulnerable, and after rows over 
awards to charities and arts bodies. 

Jack Cunningham, making his 
debut at the despatch box as 
shadow national heritage secretary, 
strongly attacked the lottery opera- 
tor, Camel ot, for excess profit mak- 
ing, which he said wa9 in tiie region 
of £1 million a week and rising. 

A Labour government would im- 
prove the distribution of funds, and 
ensure that when a new contract 
was due for the operation of tiie lot- 
tery, it would be on a not-for-profit 
basis, he said. 

Addressing criticisms, Mrs Bol 
tomley said she would look at some 
of the regional imbalances in the 
hand-outs, but rejected church lead 
ers' call for a cap on prizes. She said 
no evidence had been found “that 
the National Lottery has introduced 
excessive gambling behaviour". 

To jeers from the opposition 
benches, Mrs Bottomley rejected 
calls for prize-capping and said the 
lottery had been a “tremendous’ 
success which labour's approach 
would ruin. To hour would harm 
lens of thousands of retailers. They 
j would thwart popular ambition 
' They would mb good causes of him- 1 
dretls of millions of pounds in the | 
pursuit of ideology." 
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SPECIAL OFFERSII! 

AVAILABLE ON ALL FIESTA AND ESCORT 
MODELS AND MONDEO 1.8 LX 

PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS. 
EXAMPLE 

ESCORT 1.4 FOR 2 WEEKS 
£247.00 

FULL INCLUSIVE OF COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE, CDW, 
VAT, DEL/COLL TO HEATHROW, GATWICK OR LONDON 


NHVBR HIRE A CAR UNTIL 
YOU HAVE CHECKED 
KSNDALL'B PRICES ’ 
200 Fins Cars, VbjTb, Estates 
7. 12 A IS-Saatara tor Hire. 
Airport ColteoUor. 

1 . KENDALL (MRS 

34 AHW*Kt*d.. OofcftsKlQia 6AF 
Tel: +44 14B3 67^434 
i Fax: +44 1483 34781- 


car hire: 

MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


ull nanga of new cars Bvanabta 
Group A Cere Cl 09 per week 
7Day-24hourB8ivtce. 
Coiaatlon tom Airport Terminal' 
- Friendly, Flexible Service 
Tel +44 >61 488 8188 .. 

Fax +44 W 437 1334 
Airport Self Dftw (Mqr) Ltd., 
Station Approach, Hcald Qreen 
C hud la BK8 BOH, Enflfend 


NEW CARSi OLD PRICES 
HEATHRO W/GATWICK 

• Personal meet & greet service 

• Discounts for rtrMH 
expats & diplomats 

• Unlimited mileage 

• Full 8-t hr AA & RAC cover 

• Visa/Access accepted 
Contact ua Tor fully inclusive rats 
SB Meadow, declaiming, 

Surrey 01)7 8HT UK 

Tel +44 1489 860046 
Fax +44 1489 800187 


10%) Special 
Discount Offer 


Use Ihb odvwflssment lo 
obtain d 10% REDUCTION ON 
OUR BROCHURE RATES*. 

For a brochure phase contact: 

SWOODS 

■ > CAR RENTAL 
Mom fctffl* tOfa, Mpft. Sumy BH2 Vf 
tit »44 IW 240291 fm: +44 249142 

W»hUrvJoaGah^llBalt»^.ESr7«iafm 
Mire tort* Sapp aid ftttwgh 
-MdttsuWk wf MUo, ncW«Min<WM 


* Professional Mar»»B*m»nt 

• Lata Modal Vehicle. 

* Frea tn-Tarmlnal Delivery 
S.rvtca to Qetwlok A Heathrow 
(Heathrow 8 days min) 

• Out at Hours Sendee el no Extra Colt 

All Ihli i rid mot a plus Urb*. labia RaWa eg 
Mika/ Modal Bally Weekly 

FoidPlMlal.1L 00.00 Cl 3100 
F«kd Eacort 14114 LAX 03.00 citf.gs 
Akd Hoodeo 14VM LAX OIM CI79.SS 
FMMmbUaliVAX OtM tltUI 
Our rales era ABSOLUTELY FULLY 
INCLUSIVE of VAT. Full Inauranee, 
CDW, Unlimited Mileage and AA 
Breakdown Cover, For Truly Personal 
Service * Immediate Quotation, Call or 
Write: 

7 Ore mp ton Way, Crawley, 
WoatBuaeex RHI02QR (QATW1CIQ 
+44 1293-403-1 23 or F«c +44 1293-4034)07 


Our nlea are Inchidve of VAT, CDW, 
Unlimited Mileage and full AA mem- 
bership and meet sod greet service at 
Airport lorralnala 

WEEKLY DAILY 7+ 

PANDA/ 

CINQIIECENTO 8400 1200 

FIESTA /CO RSA 98.00 14.00 

MICRA/UNO 112.00 16.00 

ESCORT/ASTRA U0.0U 20.00 

MONDEO/PRJMERA 154.00 22.00 

7SEATERS 315.00 45.00 

RANGE ROVERS 525.00 75.00 

lIEATHROW-AUTOHIREGATmCR 
THE VILLAGE GARAGE, HIGH 
STREET, DORMANSLAND, SUR- 
REY, RH7 6PY 

TBLEPHONEi-11 4-1 1342 833338 
FAXi-OOll 1942 832211 

To place your advertisement 
Tot +44 (0) 101 834 8686 

! - °r 

| Fox +44 (0) 161 630 4436 

The Guardian Weekly, 

| 164 Dean agate, 

Manchester M8Q 2RR 
• England 


HIRE QUALITY, LOWER PRICES 

■ OFFICES AT ALL MAJOR Alfll'OflrS ANO 36 MORE 1 KROUOIIOUTTHEUK. 

■ FULLY INCLUSIVE RATES-NOHlDOtH EXTRAS ■ BRAND NEW VEHICLES 
■ FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE ■ HUGE DISCOUNTS FOR EX-PATS 

PLEASE TQ.EFH0HE OR FAX THE KUMBW8 BELOW 
OR WRITE TO THE ADDRESS SHOWN 

TELEPHONE FACSIMILE 

+44 (0) 1494 442110 +44 (0) 1494 474732 

1HMFIY OAR RUTOl, THE OLD COURTHOUSE. IIUOHEUKH ROAD, HWII WTO*. 
BUCKINDHAM8WHL HP1S BDT. EffllAHD 


LONDON HOTELS & APARTMENTS 


8alf-oonlalned. lully *ervloed nporimonlb In KcriBinQton - close lo pad< 
buees and subways. Colour TV. telephone, equipped kitchen, central IwaW 
Modem comfort M locaonaWe talcs. Car Pert".. Brochure by return mall Ouop 

CHALFONT (KENSINGTON) LTD 
208 KENSINGTON CHURCH 8TRBET, LONDON W8 HNQLANP 
Tell (0) 171 220 6871 (aneafone) ( 0 ) 171 229 8066 Fa » (0) 171 TIT 7“° 
Telex: 262438 (rel /8S64) 


LONDON TOURIST 
FLATS 

I . (Wimbledon) . . 

5 mins. station, self-contained, 
fully equipped. £130- 
2320/waek, depending on size 
and season, • 1 

2 weeks minimum, . 

176L Ma/eRoed, London *919 7BZ 
Tek+44M1847067agnt441B1D46B7M 

MHWSYWB HOLIDAY HOMES (WlffiUlj 
16 mine. Liverpool or Cheater 
f&tate whtah broohun nqulnd) 


THE HANOVER 
HOTEL - 

. JO/31 Sl Georgu Drll JL " 

YlcrorU, London SW I TW" - 

Tell +44 171 li40lJ» | , , 
fca+4417ltJ*7»^ ' 

■ loewd hi dwHMit of Unira***" 

■ > COmfii ruble eninlta nuto 
Telrnbone, TeU+Woo, abd lira 

,m*llaaf«|llda: 

• Cues Luu&ec wlin SMeUIK 

• Prktt-tndW of VAT .ad 
1 fi/f+R -Coloiir 

■ ilio owm annexe hotel It 1 *"*"* 
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In Brief 


A T LEAST five criminal cases 
have been halted In the past 
three years because judges de- 
cided that media coverage would 
make a fair trial impossible, the 
Attorney General, Sir Nicholas 
LyeU revealed. 


D OCTORS reported two cases 
of the fatal brain illness 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease In a 
girl of 16 and boy of 18, both of . 
whom died, but say there is no 
obvious link to BSE — mad cow . 
disease. Three farmers hove 
died from the disease and a 
fourth is seriously ill. A fanner’s 
wife and a businessman afe tiie 
latest suspected victims. 


R AIL passenger groups ex- 
pressed anger that Lord 
Sterling, the P&O chairman, 
had escaped paying a BR penalty 
fare to save him embarrassment 


C LARE SHORT, a leftwing 
member of the shadow cabi- 
net, bowed to the principle of 
collective responsibility and 
apologised to the party leader, 
Tony Blair, for her call for a 
fresh debate on the decrlmlnall- 
aation of cannabis. Earlier, drug 
law reformers condemned the 
jailing of the son of the former 
liberal leader Sir David Steel for 
nine months after he pleaded 
guilty to growing cannabis with 
an alleged value of £30,000. 


C HRIS Patten, the Hong 
Kong governor, said the 
Government had rejected hfa 
appeal for 7,000 Indians living 
in the colony, who could be 
made stateless when China 
takes over in 1997, to be 
allowed to resettle in Britain. 


R epresentatives of the 

Rev Sun Myung Moon's 
Unification Church are consider- 
ing taking legal action following 
the decision by the Home 
Secretary to ban the Moonies' 
leader from entering Britain. 


T HE Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary, Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
gave the peace process a shot in 
the arm when he rushed through 
Parliament a bill that will release 
more than 90 convicted terror- 
ists before Christmas. •’ 1 


T HE former wife of one of the 
world's wealthiest men, . 
German industrialist Friedrich 
Flick, has won leave to appeal 
against a $ 14 million divorce 
award — the biggest yet In an 
English court — because she 
claims it is not enough to live oh. 


B RITAIN ordered tile expul- 
sion of an Iraqi diplomat 
said to have targeted exiled 
fallow countrymen opposed to 
Saddam Hussein. 


T HE National Union of ’ 

Students called bn the ’ 
Government to ban the extram-, 
fat Islamic group Hlzb-ut-Tahrir ; 
a«er evidence that it hftd begun;; 
a campaign of intimidation add 1 
violence In British colleges'. 


Tories slash housing benefit 


Michael White 


N EW government regulations 
designed to save up to £400 
million a year by clamping 
down on housing benefit payments 
will make it virtually impossible for 
vulnerable tenants such as the el- 
derly, the sick and poor families to 
qualify fo r extra help on the 
grounds of exceptional hardship. 

According to a draft text o( De- 
partment of Social Security guid- 
ance, leaked last week to the 
Guardian, local councils can expect 
as little as £6,000 a year to make dis- 
cretionary awards above their so- 
called “permitted total 1 ' of housing 
benefit fands. 

“The Permitted Total is an ab- 
solute limit,” the draft says. “Any 
discretionary payment that is made, 
either by housing benefit staff or n 
review board, which takes expendi- 
ture above the Permitted Total, 
would be unlawful." 

Labour said the “draconian" pro- 
posals were farther proof of tiie 
Government’s lurch to the right 
ahead of the election campaign. 

The circular, drawn up to imple- 
ment the new Social Security Ad- 
ministration Act. advises housing 
officials to invoke the Shorter Ox- 
ford English Dictionary's definition 


of exceptional (“forming an excep- 
tion: unusual”) and of hardship (“se- 
vere suffering; extreme privation^ 
in deciding whether to make discre- 
tionary payments to tenants of pri- 
vate landlords. 

In the past, so-called vulnerable 
groups, pensioners, the sick and 
disabled, and families with children 
had special protection. *To get 
through these hoops, youll have to' 
be half-dead one Labour housing 
expert said. 

The Government plans prompted 
angry exchanges between John 
Major and Tony Blair, with the 
Labour leader denouncing the Tory 
“lurch to the right” arid the Prime 
Minister accusing Labour of want- 
ing to restore rent controls. 

At question time Mr Blair argued 
that Mr Major liad abandoned “one- 
nation Conservatism”, and deman- 
ded that tiie Government stopped 
“using vulnerable and innocent ten- 
ants” as “pawns to clear up a mess 
of the Government’s own making". 

Mr Mqjor accused Labour of 
ducking difficult decisions on 
spending control. “You said you 
were in favour of hand-ups, not 
hand-outs, and your party has said 
they want to take a very radical look 
at tiie whoie system of social secu- 
rity . . . yet whenever there is a diffi- 


cult decision to be made they will 
oppose it" • 

Patrick WiutoHr adds: The scale of 
backbench Conservative pressure 
oo the Cabinet to slash spending in 
the November budget was later laid 
bare when John Tbwnend, chairman 
of the Tory backbench finance com- 
mittee, called for a massive £7 billion 
cut in government spending. 

Warning ministers that “the 
witching hour” fast approached', Mr 
Townend, a key figure on the pop- 
ulist right said the next election 
would be lost if the Budget did not 
meet the needs of Middle England 
and Tory supporters. 

Chancellor Kenneth Clarke had 
been looking at a tax-cutting package 
worth £2.5 billion, but Mr Townend 
demanded far more radical surgery 
based on £7 billion of tax cuts this 
year, and a similar package next year. 
• Britain's social security system 
will take a critical pounding from 
Brussels this week with the publica- 
tion of a report showing the unem- 
ployed receive a much worse deal 
than in any of the other main indus- 
trial states of the European Union. 

The report says those out of work 
in Britain receive proportionately 
less in benefits than in any other EU 
member state except Gn?cce and 
Ireluml. 


Rosemary West ‘fell for Fred’s lies’ 


Duncan Campbell 


J UST before noon on Monday 
in court No. 3 of Winchester 
crown court, Rosemary West 
left the dock where she has been sil- 
ting for the 16 days of her trial and 
made her way to tiie witness box. 

She swore on the Bible to tell the 
whole truth and went on to give evi- 
dence for nearly tliree hours, break- 
ing down in team periodically and 
wiping her eyes underneath her 
spectacles. A packed public gallery, 
some of whom had brought picnic 
hampers, listened enthralled. 

Until that moment, no one had 
known if she would exercise her 
right not to give evidence. Her deci- 
sion to go into the box yielded an ac- 
count of the persuasiveness, charm 
and violence of her husband Fred. 

She knew nothing of the deaths 
of the 10 young women and girls 
with whose murders she is charged, 
she told the court, because she and 
her husband had ended up firing 
separate lives. 

She described how she had been 
raped twice a9 a teenager, aban- 
doned by her mother after her par- 
ents had split up, and sought in 
West the love she lacked elsewhere. 
“When he Was good, he was' very 
very good," she said. But during 
their marriage he had changed into 


a workaholic who forced her lo have 
sex with other men and to have les- 
bian relationships. 

Mrs West, aged 41, told the jury 
her life history. She told her barris- 
ter. Richard Ferguson QC. that she 
was about 14 when she first had sex- 
ual intercourse. Not long after she 
had gone to a Christmas party and 
been abandoned by the people 
meant to be giving her a lift home. 
She had “very reluctantly" accepted 
a lift with a man who had been 
watching her throughout the party. 
“I thought he was going to kill me.” 

“What did he do?” Mr Ferguson 
asked. “He raped me." 

Her parents had separated for 
around six months, when she was 
aged 15. During that time she had 
lived with a man aged around 30, and 
had had sex with him. 

While waiting for a bus home one 
day a man had started “chatting her 
up”. She said 1 . ‘1 wasn’t interested 
but he was very forcible. I was just 
hoping the bus would come along." 
But the man, whom she believed to 
be a soldier, was very strong and 
had dragged her Into the park and 
raped her. As she recounted the 
story, she wept. 

Soon after 9he met Frederick' 
West. He had told her he was mar- 
ried and looking after two little girls. 
“I got on well with the children,” she 



Rosemary West giving evidence 


said. “I loved them straight away.” 

She became pregnant and her 
“shocked" parents threatened to 
contact the authorities because she 
had bfeen under-a£e. 

"He promised me the world, he 
promised me everything. Because I 
was so young I fell for his lies. He 
promised to love me and care for 
me and 1 fell for it," she'said. 

' "FVed cotild be very persuaSiVe, ’ 
very Intimidating. He could charYn 
the birds out of the' trees, literally. 
He had the gift of the gab." 

Mr8 WeaPs evidence continues.' 
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Court awards 
£65,000 in 
asbestos case 


Clare Dyer and 

Martin Walnwright 

T HE High Court last week 
opened the way for compensa- 
tion claims by dozens of people who 
contracted a rare cancer after nn as- 
bestos factory polluted their neigh- 
bourhood more than 40 years ago, 

Mr Justice Holland ordered the 
multinational engineering company 
T&N to pay £65,000 compensation 
to June Hancock, a Leeds payroll 
manageress given two years to live 
when she was diagnosed last year 
as suffering from mesothelioma. . 

Mrs Hancock was exposed to as- 
bestos dust as a child between 1938 
and 1951 when she lived and played | 
next to a factory owned by the T&N 
subsidiary, J W Roberts, In Arm ley. 
Leeds. A second claimant, Evelyn 
Margereson, was awarded £50,000 
compensation for the death of her 
husband, Arthur, from mesothelio- 
ma in 1991 at the age of 66. He had 
also lived near the factory ns a child. 

The test cases open the way for 
40 others who developed ashestos- 
related illnesses after exposure to 
asbestGi dust near the factory, 
which dosed in 1958. Sonic 200 peo- 
ple from Leeds have so far died of 
mesothelioma, but there are other 
clusters, particularly around dock- 
yards. Cases in the past have mainly 
involved workers, such as dockers 
or factory hands, rather than people 
living near factories. 

Asbestos litigation worldwide has 
proved a nightmare for the insur- 
ance industry. Massive claims, par- 
ticularly in the US, have contributed 
to the debacle at Lloyd's of London. 

Epidemiologists predict the worst 
is yet to come. There is an incuba- 
tion period of 10 to 50 years for 
mesothelioma — caused only by as- 
bestos exposure — and the number 
of cases diagnosed in Britain has 
been rising. It stands at about 1,000 
a year. 

Professor Julian Peto, of the Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research, believes 
the number of deaths will peak at 
3,000 by the year 2024. 

In 1993, T&N — formerly Turner 
& Newall — set aside nearly £150 
million to meet claims in the US and 
Britain. This week the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank in New York is taking 
T&N to court seeking £117 million 
damages over the use of asbestos in 
Its headquarters in 1959. 

Lawyers in the Leeds case faced 
the task of proving that the company 
knew of the risks from exposure to 
asbestos dust in the 1940s dnd 
1950a Bill Chase Manhattan Bank 
made available' thousands of docu- 
ments which provjded damning Evi- 
dence; showing that T&N knew in 
1943 that asbestos was dangerous; 


UK worst in rich and poor divide 


Richard Thomas In Paris , 

T HE gap between rich 'and poor 
grew more quickly in Britain 
during the 19804 than ui any other 
industrialised. country, according to 
die first study of compnrable In- 
come trends, published last week. 

■ The study, comryiissibned by die 
free-marker Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation ' and Develops 
ment; shows that while, the United 
States' j9 the most unequal nation in 
the 1 developed world, Britain js 


catching up fast. During the 1980s, 
die share of naUonal income going 
to thh pbbreSt fifth of the population 
fell from more than 9 per cent to 7 
per Cent. At the same time, the most 
affluent fjfth efooyed a 43 per cent 
slice of the cake — up from 36 per. 
cent at the start of the first Thatcher 
administration. 

. The main measures of inequality ’ 
used in the study increased Three 
times as much 1 for Britain asi' fqf 
Scandinavian and Benelux cOunfries. 
between the late 1970s ,and rtid W 


late 1980s,' while' France and 'Ger- 
; many taw do Increase in' die gap be- 
tween rich and poor. 

This report confirms what many; 
of us 1 have known in our boned for a' 
long .time," Chris Smith, Labour’s 
Social Security 9p0kesrf1 an,' 

The maln authot of die repqr t, Prof- ' 
tasor Tony Atkinson, taj^ the survey 
j 1 showed' a highi prbportibn of benefit' 
^{lending — moi^ than quarter 
werlt ,to the 'pobrest flfth^.bf thV 
British population. ; But this might" 
simply be a reflection of the depth 


of need among thiq group, he said. 

One of the factors behind the 
groiyth In 'inequality fa many of the 
25 OECD states Was a collapse 1 in 
: demand for ^unskilled labour which 
pushed down' wages and increased 
unemployment, while Well-educated 
1 employees* salaries increased. 

Another factor was growing re- 
turns pn saWngs tod livektmeittis, 
which had benefited affluent house- 
holds most. The rep'Prt suggests 
that the dale of state assets. particii- 
lurly in Britain-; may 'have fuelled 
' thistrehd. '• ‘ ’’ : 

LureofthoEast/pagioii; 
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The West can’t 
bank on Boris 

T HE RUMOURS about Boris Yeltsin's health, 
and possibly his death, began to fly almost as 
soon bb the news Clashed around the world last 
month that he bad again been rushed to hospital. 
Reassuring statements from the Kremlin that his 
condition was not bb serious as the July emergency 
foiled to convince: alter all last summer It took sev- 
eral days — and the publication of an obviously 
faked "good health” photograph — before Yeltsin's 
entourage was nude to acknowledge that their 
man had been quite seriously incapacitated by se- 
rious heart trouble. Old-foshioned Kreminology is 
being taken out of the moth balls. Where health 
matters are concerned, we are back to the unre- 
constructed communist past Just as the Kremlin 
claimed that President Andropov had a cold when 
he was in reality dying, or that Brezhnev was in foil 
command of his faculties when he could barely 
stand up, so we have been told for months that 
Yeltsin la — for moat of the time — in fine fettle, 
and fit not only to run his country but also to stand 
next year for re-election as Russia's president 
So for the West has been prepared to play this 
game on Russia’s terms, humouring Yeltsin and 
banking on Iris ability to stay the course even 
though the evidence of their own eyes and ears 
(eaves little doubt that Yeltsin, in or out of hospital, 
is a sick man. Only last week at the Roosevelt fam- 
ily’s home at Hyde Park the ageing Russian bear 
gave an embarrassingly clumsy performance: his 
movements were awkward, his speech slurred and 
his remarks were embarrassingly vacuous. Pub- 
licly the Americans insisted that Yeltsin had been 
in fine form; privately they acknowledged that 
there was cause for concern for Russia's future, for 
Its lurch to the right, for its treaty commitments 
and for its relations with the outside world. 

Even if Yeltsin is Boon able to return to his desk, 
Washington and ItB allies must now firmly fix their 
eyes on Russia beyond Boris. Almost every sce- 
I nark) ahead has rival factions competing for 
power, and to establish their nationalist creden- 
tials. Political Instability ahead is a certainty; at 
Issue is only how severe it will be and whether a 
leader can emerge capable of holding the Russian 
federation together. Among those vying for die suc- 
cession, the prime minister, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
has the highest international profile. But at home 
he is a controversial figure with powerful oppo- 
nents in the security apparatus. Few outsiders 
have met the popular General Aleksandr Lebed 
whose "dean" credentials appear to have such 
wide appeal in Russia. If Americans can look to 
General Colin Powell as presidential material, why 
should Russians not turn to General Lebed? Who 
knows: perhaps the two superpowers will end up 
with elected military men at their helms. 

Nuclear disasters 
waiting to happen 

A FICIONADOS of Armenian hfatory may know 
that Metsainor is a village considered to have 
been the birthplace of the Armenian people. Today 
Metsamor matters to all of ub, not because of Its 
fa i story but because it has a perilous nuclear plant 
whose reactors have just been activated against the 
advice of every western expert familiar with its 
construction. The International Atomic Energy 
Authority in Vienna has begged and hectored 
j earthquake-prone Armenia not to restart reactors 
already closed down once, in 1989, for safety con- 
cerns. The plant does not even have a sarcophagus 
to act as a shield Against leaks. The Armenian cap- 
ital, Yerevan, is at risk. But so are more distant 
countries, Britain included. Armenian officials, 
unimpressed, argue that the country cannot live 
through another whiter without adequate supplies 
of .energy, and that in any case, western protests 
are suspect because they are motivated by com- 
mercial considerations to secure business for 
some of the commercial giants in search of lucra- 
tive contracts to repair faulty reactors. 

Metsamor is only the newest recruit to the 
Chernobyl syndrome; indeed Chernobyl itself re- 
malns dangerously defective and poses risks every 
bit as great as the nuclear fall-out in 1986. Also 
among the front runners for red alert are Kozloduy 
In Bulgaria, Kola in north-western Russia and 
Ignalina in Lithuania. Study after study has Bhown 
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that these are accidents waiting to happen. 
Western experts assert that the best course is to 
shut the plants down; failing that, safety devices 
must be reinforced. . 

Hie standard response from the countries con- 1 
cemed has been to argue that they lack resources 
both to deal with the defaults or to develop alterna- 
tive energy resources. Either the rich industri- 
alised countries come up with funds and 
■ expertise, or they must accept the risks that nu- 
clear accidents in. the East hold for the health and 
well-being of the wider world. The dilemma is not 
new. The G7 countries and the EU have been ago- 
nising about this for almost a decade; but have 
been inexcusably slow in taking decisive action. 
One reason js that foe sums Involved run into bil- 
lions. But another is competition to do foe work 
between the US, Japan and foe EU countries and 
between foe nuclear industry's giants, such as 
Westinghouse, Siemens and GEC. Instead of 
pulling together to draw up a master plan of action, 
there has been endless bickering, and less than 
$700 million has been committed so for. 

This is irresponsibility of the highest degree. 
Public opinion has been righfiy outraged by 
French nuclear tests in foe South Pacific. But it is 
just as important to realise that it is high noon for 
foe Chernobyls of the former Soviet Republic and 
of Eastern Europe. The international community 
must take preventive action before Metsamor and 
its ilk go down in history not as obscure places on 
the map but as disasters affecting mankind. 

The politics 
of red meat 

L ET US get some necessary disclaimers on foe 
record first. No, Britain cannot have an open 
door immigration system. No, aaylum seekers can- 
not be exempt from control. YeB, Britain must have 
foe right to decide between genuine claims and folBe 
ones. And yes, false claims should be rejected. 

But then let us get this question Into perspective. 
Yes, there is a mounting refugee problem in foe 
world. Yes, modern communications make it easier 
for refugees to travel huge distances to seek asylum 
and impose Inevitable burdens upon the countries 
foe refugees seek to enter. But no, the dangers of 
Algeria, Sri Lanka and many others are not imag- 
ined. No, it is not good enough to respond to the 
phenomenon by each nation barring its doors. No, 
the burdens faced for foe "host" countries cannot 
be seriously spoken of in the same breath as foe 
burdens faced by those who seek to enter them. 
No, Britain is not a "magnet” for foe rootless and 
wretched of foe world, as even foe moat cursory 
study of European, and in particular of German, re- 
sponses to such movements of population would 
prove beyond doubt No, Britain’s laws are not 
more lax than those of comparable countries. And 
yea, Michael Howard is fanning these Issues into 
flame for purely party political reasons. He is play- 
ing foe race card and as a recent descendant of 
refugee immigrants he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self — and doubtless would be, If a capacity for em- 
barrassment formed any part of his character. 

The only reason why we are about to have an- 
other Immigration and Aaylum Bill is because it is 
deemed to be politically advantageous to the 
Conservative party’s electoral prospects. It is foe 
9ame reason why there has been such an endless 
succession of Criminal Justice Acts in recent 
years. It i9 because Central Office believes — and 
sadly has some reason to believe — that undecided 
voters are attracted by red meat solutions, whether 
in policing, sentencing or race. The whole thing is 
motivated above all by foe hope that Labour will 
vote against it, so that Mr Howard coil then say 
that Labour is soft on crime or soft on blacks. 

It is one of foe most reprehensible political 
strategies In our recent political life, and the more 
so for being so flagrant. The stories in foe 
Conservative bouse journals last week attempted 
to present Mr Howard as triumphing over Cabinet 
opposition in order to bring in a battery of repres- 
sive workplace checks on refugee status — an in- 
centive for white employers to discriminate against 
black and Asian job applicants. In feet, almost the 
reverse of the taleB is true; Mr Howard has failed 
to persuade the Cabinet to bring in the worst mea- 
sures he had in mind. But foe Home Secretary is 
still set upon plans which would reduce any work- 
place employing people of certain ethnic types into 
places of fear and suspicion,' Our race relations 
are not perfect; but! they will be safer if his nasty 
schemes are firmly and publicly resisted. 


Nationalism hastens 
Canada’s great divide 


Martin Wooilacott 


O NE OF foe most persistent 
modern illusions has been 
that modernisation militates 
against nationalism. As people be- 
came more alike in their habits, as 
distances shrank, as economic or- 
ganisation crossed political bound- 
aries, the argument went, then 
national and ethnic difference 
would dwindle. No stronger champi- 
ons of this view used to be found 
than Canadians. 

This week they stand con- 
founded, for the Canada they 
wanted to create, the Canada of 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, is a lost 
cause. Something different may 
succeed in keeping foe country 
more or less together, but it will not 
be Trudeau's strong Canada, based 
on bilingualism and multi-cultural- 
ism, attracting the primary loyalties 
of all its citizens. But if Canadians 
are confounded, so are the rest of 
us, because nothing is clearer now 
Ilian that modernisation pumps up 
nationalism rather than deflates it. 
National separation in Eastern Eu- 
rope could, neverthless, be put 
down to the legacy of oppressive po- 
litical structures. 

But in Canada, what Anglo-Cana- 
dian arrogance there was had be- 
come a memory by the seventies, 
the British empire was an even 
more distant bit of history, and if 
there was a great power to guard 
against, it was the US — a good rea- 
son for French and English Canadi- 
ans to stay together rather than the 
reverse. 

Optimists may still hope that 
Canada can be foe pioneer of the 
management of separation, and the 
limitation of the damage that it can 
cause. The Canadian historian 
William H McNeill, arguing that the 
multi-ethnic polity is the norm in 
human history and the homogen- 
eous nation the unsustainable ex- 
ception, wrote a few yenrs ago 1 hat: 
“Canadian and American experi- 
ence gives North America some- 
thing of a head start in the awkward 
matter of getting used to living side 
by side with people of differing eth- 
nic heritage.” That head start led, 
unhappily, to the Quebec referen- 
dum and to a black march on Wash- 
ington led by a man committed in 
theory to n separatist path for 
African-Americans. 

Some would say that a mere vote 
cannot alter geography. Quebec re- 
mains where it is, as does English 
Canada. They have 1o have eco- 
nomic, social, cultural relations. 
They have common interests. Que- 
bec is, after all, governed by a sepa- 
ratist party and its men in Ottawa 
are mainly delegates of another sep- 
aratist party. It already calls its par- 
liament a national assembly, has a 
foreign service in all but name, a 
flag, an anthem, a national holiday. 
So what difference does foe vote 
make? The answer is that most peo- 
ple are not geographers or political 
scientists, and that it makes a huge 
and possibly rancorous difference. 

Trudeau said of foe Quebec of 
foe forties in which he grew up that 
“it was Bring outside modern 
times”. The modernisation that later 
came to. Quebec displaced foe 
church and foe English Canadian 
merchant flite, popularised French 
culture, upgr^led Quebec French. 
Radio and television fertilised a new 


nationalism: it was not an accident 
that Reite Levesque was a journalist 
and a television personality. The 
irony of this modernisation was that 
it stripped away what had protected 
die old society, and having made it 
naked, had to devise new protec- 
tions. taking foe form of demands 
for independence or autonomy, But 
both French and English Canada 
were parting company with old tra- 
ditions at about the same time. 

English Canada's departure, iron- 
ically, conscripted the French fed 
as part of its new identity. Under the 
superficially uniting rubric of offi- 
cial biculturalism and bilingualism, 
English Canadian nationalism was 
taking a centralising direction white 
Quebec nationalism was taking the 
opposite route. On the question of 
foe powers and prestige of the cen- 
tre, there was thus a division. 

Both English Canada and Quebec 
were struggling with a common 
problem, how to survive in a threat- 
ening world, their misfortune being 
that they could never agree on a 
common solution. Canadian politics 
has not just been dominated by the 
issue. It has been subsumed by it 
The collapse of the Canadian Con- 
servative Party would not have hap- 
pened if Brian Mulroney had pulled 
off either the Meech Lake or the 
Charlottetown constitutional deals. 
Jean Chretien's victory would, 
equally, have been unimaginable if 
English Canadians had not seen in 
him a man who, being both a 
French Canadian and a Canadian 
patriot in foe Trudeau succession, 
could rescue foe situation. 

The fact is that at foe end of all 
the wrangling and foe negotiations, 
there appears no conceivable way 
out except to institutionalise the ex- 
isting separation. 

N ATIONALISM so often 
works against national inter 
est. If nationhood means the 
ability to control your own affair*, 
then the most important political 
fact in North America is the power 
of the US, which continues, without 
malice, to break down the wo- 
nomic, political and cultural differ 
dices il finds in the smaller and 
weaker states around it. 

Quebec's failure to recognise uuj 
has long enraged English Canadi- 
ans. Indeed, the North American ; 
Free Trade Agreement may wed 
have helped the Quebec nationanst 
cause, by convincing some that 
then.- would be no great economic 
cost to independence, that they 
would be safe in a new Nnflaland. 

Quebec thinks that it can <wt- 
manoeuvre the American 
Canadian political scientist PhiUP 
Resnick has argued, but it is 
taken. "They might think that la* 
gunge and culture were some sen 
of shield against American influence 
. . . B he wrote, “but they would 1* ln 
for a rude awakening.” His soiutwn- 
perhaps still available, is for a to®* 
Canada-Quehec Union. The Bnnsn 
politician Charles Wentworth DuK*- 
writing of Canada in the year of 
federation, said that: “Like 
standing on foe edge of a cliff, 
dian statesmen are always wanxw; 
to jump off.” The CM#** 
quandary that all must pow^. 
font in the understandable attm* 
to, guard identity, societies can .f 
vest themselves of real prptertWr. 
exchange for a separateness 
benefits may prove fleeting. : 
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Should Britain become the Aslan tiger of Europe? Will Hutton says the Government has got it facts badly 
wrong, while Andrew Higgins reports from Hong Kong on the reality behind the economic success story 

Tory fantasy of far eastern promise 

I T WAS an important week, it set 
the seal on the Conservative 
party’s decisive move to the right 
font began with John Major’s resig- 
nation in July and is now largely 
complete. The new right embraces 
easily the most righlwing ideologi- 
cal position 9ince the war; a high- 
risk gamble, but in the current 
circumstances the least bad option. 

The party — creature and ally of 
the British state throughout its his- 
tory — has declared war on the very 
institution that made it A new iron 
has entered Conservatism's soul. 

The liberal, one-notion wing has 
joined the Redwood/ Portillo right in 
regarding lower public expenditure 
not merely as a means of lowering 
taxes, but of reinventing Britain as 
on Asian-style success story. 

Tlic* extraordinary growth rates 
of tiie “Asian tiger" economies — 

Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore. 

South Korea, Thailand. Malaysia — 
are said to have been built upon a 

small state with minimal public ex- 

penditure. light regulation and low By the right . . . Chris Patten and Malcolm Rifldnd In London for talks on Hong Kong photo martin arches 
tnxatiou. Britain must follow their 

example. stress different aspects. Asian capi- foundations of growth — suppress- TUq o1*oi Y\AfO 

The minimal slate is not just a pre- talism is dynamic in part because it mg demands for decent living slan- I I it? O Id! I W Cl 

occupation of those who believe fa is more long-term in its outlook dnrds and working conditions from , . _ 

curbing the state’s size for ideologi- since it depends less on Anglo- newly industrial workforces, often TQ r"lQCI\/Qp| * 

calends: it is seen as the route to Saxnn-slyle stock markets: in pnrt through banning trade unions and 1 v ^ ' 

prosperity ami growth. Hie redefini- because of the role of vigorous com- military intervention — are neither 

lion of priorities does not slop there, pany neiworks. often underpinned sustainable nor tolerable. Ralph \ A / U SU-CHING is a para 

Britdn must reorganise its trade and by families, in securing a steady Dahremlorf stresses this: success VV the Confucian-Victoriai 

foreign policy to be less Eurocentric base load of orders and mutual sup- has been delivered by a social an- She gets up at 5am, works h 

and concentrate on building trade port for individual firms: in part be- thoritarianism that is anathema ro clay, cooks for her husband 

and diplomatic links with these new cause an enabling state backs young western liberal democracies. support two jobless sons a 

Asian markets. This requires, as a firms, provides cheap credit, con- Yet to a Conservative party in- ceives nothing from the stai 

minimum, a semi-detached relation- slrucis chains of suppliers and stim- creusingly attracted to social authorl- spends not a cent on pleasu 

ship with over-regulated Europe, ulates the use of new technology, tarianism. this is a positive merit, once has she indulged in di 

This is foe foreign policy position Even a sltldy by ihe World Bank The old right likes the idea of further promised in neon by a res 

which Malcolm Rifkind announced conceded that the state had often limitation of trades union rights, foe just outside her door, 

in Blackpool. A crushing argument been central to generating growth, regulation of sexual relations to curb What belter example of t) 

is used with doublers: globalisation Surprisingly, it also concluded that single parents, the introduction of genceandtliriftthatdriveAsii 
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stress different aspects. Asian capi- 
talism is dynamic in part because it 
is more long-term in its outlook 
since it depends less on Anglo- 
Saxnu-slyle stock markets: in part 
because of Ihe role of vigorous com- 
pany neiworks. often underpinned 
by families, in securing a steady 
base load of orders and mutual sup- 
port for individual firms; in part be- 
cause an enabling state backs young 
firms, provides cheap credit, con- 
structs chains of suppliers and stim- 
ulates the use of new technology. 
Even a si tidy by ihe World Bank 
conceded that the state had often 
been central to generating growth. 
Surprisingly, it also concluded that 
equality stabilised growth. 

The intervention has been mar- 
ket-friendly and the governments 
firmly committed to capitalism. But 
to equate Asian success with the 
minimal state is wrong — as any- 
body familiar with Singapore's Lee 
Kuan Yew, South Korea's generals 
or Japan's extensive system of ad- 
ministrative guidance would bear 
testimony. There is cut-foroat com- 
petition and pursuit of profit — but 
die cultural and social context is 
very different to that imagined by 
foe Conservatives. Charles Hamp- 
den Turner, co-author of the Seven 
Cultures Of Capitalism, argues 
Asian capitalism (and Japanese in 
particular) shares its approacli to 
competition with the martial arts 
tradition; foe idea is not to knock 
your opponent out and establish 
monopoly dominance but to recog- 
nise his value In providing competi- 
tion. If he is in trouble, you stand 
back to let him recover. This is not 
the Tory concept of competitive cap- 
italism. 

And can those double digit 
growth rates continue — dependent 
as they are on ready access to the 
US market, vast social dislocation 
and environmental degradation? 

Asian growth rates, although 
high, have begun to subside. Profes- 
sor Paul Krugman of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology argues 
that such growth was foe result of 
"perapiration rathe/ than inspira- 
tion” — it forced people into facto- 
ries, depleting foe labour pool. This 
could only be done once. As foe 
costs of environmental degradation 
catch up, the growth rates will slow; 
more so as it becomes dear that foe 


foundations of growth — suppress- 
ing demands for decent living stan- 
dards and working conditions from 
newly industrial workforces, often 
through banning trade unions and 
military intervention — are neither 
sustainable nor tolerable. Ralph 
Dahremlorf stresses this: success 
has been delivered by a social au- 
thoritarianism that is anathema to 
western liberal democracies. 

Yet to a Conservative party in- 
creasingly attracted to social authori- 
tarianism. this is a positive merit. 
The old right likes the idea of farther 
limitation of trades union rights, die 
regulation of sexual relations to curb 
single parents, the introduction of 
corporal and even capital punish- 
ment, and die elimination of “depen- 
dency culture" by allowing the poor 
to suffer the consequences of being 
poor. This process lias been under 
way for some years, and Michael 
Howard at die Home Office and 
Peter Ulley at Social Security are tak- 
ing it farther. 

T HE ULTIMATE Conservative 
fantasy — privatising the state 
— is now being given extra 
ideological edge by the foredoomed 
attempt to emulate the Asians. The 
state, even in Asia, has played a 
more creative role than Conserva- 
tives allow. Cuts in public spending 
will have a depressive rather than 
stimulating impact on economic ac- 
tivity. Economic management is a 
more subtle art than a rolling back of 
foe state and a celebration of price 
stability; and capitalism is a more 
subtle system than free-market theo- 
rists imagine. It needs to be man- 
aged, as foe Asians have proved. 

And there is a larger question of 
values. Social authoritarianism and 
purposeful neglect of foe living con- 
ditions of foe majority have no paral- 
lel In British cultural and political 
traditions. Britain pioneered reli- 
gious tolerance, stood as a first cus- 
todian of universal human rights, 
threw over repression as a means of 
social and political regulation and 
curbed the excesses of capitalism. 

The Conservative party has lost 
its bearings If it thinks Britain could 
become an independent global 
actor. Given Its historical claim on 
power this could yet be very dan- 
gerous, for both die British state 
and society. 


The stairway 
to heaven? 

W U SU-CHING is a paragon of 
the Coiifucian-Victoriaii ethic. 
She gets up at 5am, works hard all 
clay, cooks for her husband, helps 
support two jobless sons and re- 
ceives nothing from the state. She 
spends not a cent on pleasure: not 
once hns she indulged in dim sum 
promised in neon by a restaurant 
just outside her door. 

What belter example of the dili- 
gence and tlirift that drive Asia's eco- 
nomic miracle — and inspire 
admiration from the Conservative 
party? But there is a problem. Mrs 
Wu, aged 63, collects cardboard 
boxes for a living; for 15 years her 
home has been an insect-infested 
concrete staircase off a Kowloon 
backstreet; she sleeps on plywood 
boards on a first-floor landing. The 
same space is her living room, din- 
ing room and kitchen. Her father 
lived and died on foe same staircase. 

Her husband, who has occasional 
work at a laundry, sleeps one flight 
up. Hanging from leaky pipes or 
jammed against the filthy concrete 
wall are the rewards of much hard 
work — a few plastic buckets, car- 
rier bags stuffed with raga and a 
charcoal burner. 

Away from Hong Kong's business 
district live thousands of such peo- 
ple ■— a minority, yet an underclass 
stuck as stubborn ly at foe bottom as 
any created by the European wel- 
fare state. Hong Kong does have a 
safety net. But; -as factories move 
into China in search of cheap labour 
and low rents, leaving more middle- 
aged, elderly and uneducated peo- 
ple without worU> It cannot cope. An 
Oxfam study estimated that at least 
15 per cent of Hong Kong's 6 million 
people live in poverty. The gap be- 
tween rich and poor is widening. 

A day before Chris Patten's 
speech to the Conservative Political 
Centre in London, the South China 
Morning Post's front page was de- 
voted to a 1 survey ■ showing eco- 
nomic confidence In foe colony was 
at a 10-year low; "A tidal wave of eco- 
nomic pessimism - is sweeping 
through foe territory, with foe pub- 
lic in its darkest mood for a decade.” 


FINANCE 13 

Unemployment has increased to 3.5 
per cent, foe highest in 1 1 years. 

The Asian model was never as 
trim as its champions claim. In much 
of the region, basic commodities are 
subsidised and investment is 
"guided". This Is less so in Hong 
Kong, once described by Milton 
Friedman as a close approximation 
of pure capitalism. But even here, 
foe model fa often a myth; 40 per 
cent of the population live in council 
flats; 10 per cent more have bought 
subsidised property built by the HK 
Housing Authority. 

Hong Kong hns much to bonst 
about. Gross Domestic Product per 
head increased by more than three 
times from 1966-94 and now stands 
at almost £14,000. But just as Asia's 
“tigers'* are being praised in London, 
pressure is growing in Hong Kong, 
and elsewhere, for more state help. 

Politics propels the change. After 
150 years of coloniul rule. Hong 
Kong got its first fully-elected legis- 
lature in September. The public can 
now speak for itself, instead of 
through an assembly of picked 
grandees. They chose candidates 
promising to stand up for their inter- 
ests, against both China and big 
business. 

“In the past, opinion was domi- 
nated entirely by the government 
and the rich and powerful. Night 
and day they brainwashed Hong 
Kong to believe lluit welfare can 
only result in disaster." said Ire 
Cheuk-yau. leader of the Hong Kong 
Confederation of Trade Unions and [ 
a newly-elected legislator. “Now i**o | 
pie can say what they really think.'' i 
Their demands are- so far modest — I 
ending a scheme that brings cheap I 
labour in from China, more can* far 
the elderly and Hie jobless. 

Tlie tycoons are worried, though 
they draw cunt fort from China's 
promise to scrap the new legislature 
in 1997. Businessmen rail against 
what they call "free lunch wel- 
farism". Together, they denounce 
Any attempt to expand health cover, 
currently limited to emergencies, or 
expand unemployment benefits be- 
yond a means-tested system unavail- 
able to virtually everyone between 
15 and 59. The government hns ap- 
proved a plan to make private i>en- 
sion schemes mandatory, but rejects 
any publie-fanded programme to as- 
sist the elderly. Not even the most 
populist politicians advocate raising 
income tax, now at 15 per cent. 

But the mood has changed. 
“Hong Kong society used to enjoy 
great dynamism and openness. Peo- 
ple felt that if you were trying your 
best you could succeed,” said uni- 
versity lecturer Lul Tak-lok, co- 
author of foe Oxfam study, "But 
when you’ve tried hard and you still 
can’t get a job you despair." 
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New year comes to Neasden 


Madeleine Bunting 

r HOUSANDS of Hindu 
devotees descended on the 
north London temple of Shri 
Swamlnarayan last week to 
celebrate the new year, the 
biggest festival of the Hindu 
calendar. 

A queue of visitors snaked 
through marquees and up the 
steps of Europe’s first purpose- 
built man dir, or temple, to pay 
their respects to the deities on 
the first day of year 2052. 

Food and fruit were laid be- 
fore the elaborately-dressed 


statues In the mandir, offered in 
thanks for the past year and to 
ask for a happy and prosperous 
year to come. 

In die hall next door, a display 
of more than 600 diBhes of food 
decorated with fruit and flowers 
had been placed in front of por- 
traits of the leaders of this Hindu 
sect, which has 20,000 follow- 
ers in Britain. 

Since the £15 million mandir 
in NeaBden opened in August, it 
has been swamped by an aver- 
age of 1 ,000 visitors a day com- 
ing to worship, or simply to gawp 
at the lavish architecture. 


Already the capacity of the 
mandir is in danger of being out- 
stripped by the volume of visi- 
tors that has far exceeded 
expectation, said Girish Patel, a 
spokesman for the Swaminarayn 
Hindu Mission. 

An estimated 30,000 Hindus 
had come from as far away as 
Leicester and Manchester. For 
many it was their first visit 

The Ankut Utsav celebrations 
represent new year’s day and 
harvest festival rolled into one 
and come after the festival of 
lights or Diwall, which was also 
celebrated the day before. 


Letter from Beijing Hamish Mc llwraith 

Raise the Red Emperor 


0RMALLY 1 believe every- 
thing that I read in the China 
Daily, but one day things just 
went a bit too far. I spied a one-para- 
graph report tucked away in the mid- 
dle pages which said that the stories 
about Chairman Mao's mummified 
remains turning green were false. 
The apparent greenish tinge around 
his gills was attributed to the unusual 
angle of the lighting in the mau- 
soleum; the Chairman's skin was in 
excellent condition and to suggest 
otherwise was a vile insult 

Perhaps I'm not the sort of person 
who would appreciate a pickled 
sheep as Art, but I had always had a 
ghoulish urge to visit Mao’s body in 
Tiananmen Square. The thought of 
seeing the preserved cadaver of the 
Red Emperor who had hidden him- 
self away from his subjects while he 
was alive, but which was on display 
to be gawked at and genuflected to 
by the Grateful Masses, was morbid 
but irresistible. 

Mao's tomb, despite being a fine 
example of wedding cake architec- 
ture, is not in the least attractive. 
The main enhance is flanked by two 
massive statues of groups of square- 
jawed, broad-shouldered soldiers, 
workers and peasants. Possibly in 
order to counter charges of exploit- 
ing the memory and socialist princi- 
ples of the Great Helmsman, there’s 
no entrance fee. 

The queues to view the body are 
organised by stewards with small 
crackly, battery-powered loudspeak- 


ers. Most of the punters seemed to 
be wide-eyed out-of-townles who 
had made the pilgrimage from the 
countryside. 

The stewards bullied us into two 
long lines and let us in in groups of 
20. A couple of boys sold souvenir 
programmes to the faithful. A sign 
cautioned us to remove our hats, 
keep silent and not take photographs. 

We were directed along a corridor 
lined with large, white marble tiles 
engraved with some of Mho'b dic- 
tums in a gold likeness of his calligra- 
phy. From there we entered the outer 
chamber, which contains a brilliant 
white marble statue of Mao sitting on 
the type of cotton-stuffed armchair 
that Chinese political leaders favour 
at meetings with comrades. 

We filed past, ushered through 
with firm hand signals by the bored 
stewards, and entered the central 
chamber where Mao's body is dis- 
played. It lies on a central, metre- 
high black marble dais and is 
protected by a glass case shaped 
like a truncated rectangular prism. 

An irritable official told a couple 
of people who were whispering to 
be quiet and instructed our line to 
pass to the left of the body while the 
other line was told to pass to the 
right. Large, transparent plastic 
screens prevented us from getting 
closer than a couple of metres and 
our escorts made sure no one lin- 
gered for more than a brief look. 

I. was- surprised- that the red flag 
that cavers the body from the feet to 


the chest bears a huge yellow ham- 
mer and sickle, but I supposed it 
symbolised the nature of Interna- 
tional Communism. Perhaps if Mao 
was draped in a Chinese flag, funda- 
mentalists would accuse the Chi- 
nese leadership of isolationism and 
parochialism. 

I don't know what any of the other 
visitors to the mausoleum thought. 
Many of them looked on in awed si- 
lence — but I thought the grey Mao- 
suited body looked bloated and very 
pink; no hint of green at all. I found it 
difficult to keep in mind that I was 
looking at someone who had shaped 
the history of a billion people: all 1 
saw was the wax-like shell of an old 
man. It crossed my mind that it had 
been ordered from Madame Tus- 
saud's, but if it had then surely 
someone had made a mistake in ask- 
ing for the grotesque detail of the 
fleshy jowls, the thin reedy lips and 
the deeply-etched crow’s feet I 
glanced over to the man on the op- 
posite side of the casket for a reac- 
tion, but his eyes were fixed intently 
on Mao’s face. I hardly had time to 
start studying his features before a 
steward barked at me to move 
along.. 

And then we were out Everyone 
eased up and started chatting excit- 
edly about what they’d seen and 
began bargaining with the stall 
holders over die prices of their Mao 
cigarette lighters, Mao badges, and 
Mao pictures to hang from, the rear- 
view mirrors of their cars. . 



Notes & Queries Joseph Marker 


/ HAVE heard that Siegfried 
Sassoon and Robert Graves 
fell out because of their first 
world war experiences. Is this 
true? 

HE friendship between Graves 
and Sassoon did not break 
down because of their war experi- 
ences. The relevant occasion was 
the publication in 1929 of Goodbye 
To All That. In the original text 
Graves had included, in breach of 
copyright, a hitherto unpublished 
poem that Sassoon had sent him pri- 
vately yenrs earlier, mid which he 
did not want printed. Graves had 
also made certain references to Sas- 
soon's mother which were thought 
unacceptable. These passages were 
deleted at the printers, bul not be- 
fore some copies of the book in its 
original form, numbering perhaps a 
hundred or so, had got through. — 
Dr T Kramer ; Finchley, London 


H AS anyone from the win- 
ning side ever been found 
guilty of war crimes? 

G EORGE BUSH was con- 
demned by the World Court for 
his invasion of Panama. — Arjen 
NJJeboer, Zwolle, The Netherlands 


MS MAN the only animnl which 
■ experiences baldness as a 
common sign of advancing age? 

IN COPULATION the male dun- 
/ nock, or hedge sparrow, holds on 
by grasping in his bill the feathers 
on the crown of the female’s head. 
Normally, the two sexes of this small 
brown bird are identical, but dun- 
nocks mate so frequently and vigor- 
ously that in die spring the females 
become recognisably bald. — John R 
Davies, Haverbreaks, Lancaster 


C OULD a young deciduous 
sapling grown in Europe 
adapt to the “opposite” seasons 
if it were transplanted in, say, 
Australia? 

/ HAVE a number of herbaceous 
perennials (mostly irises) sent to 
me by friends in New Zealand. After 
an initial period of confusion, they do 
indeed adapt, most taking 18 months 


at most to adjust their growing and 
flowering seasons to the British 
ones. Plains which have been sent to 
New Zealand do the same thing. - 
Jennifer Hewitt. British Iris Society, 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire 


RE THE varieties of snail 
commonly found in British 
gardens suitable for human con- 
sumption? 

CCORDING to my SAS survival 
handbook, all British land snails 
arc edible, as are the slugs. - 
Richard Sc rase. Bath, Aim 


E ARE told that the British 
gave the world the sports 
of cricket, soccer and rugby. Of 
these, only soccer has been 
widely taken up in those coun- . 
tries that were not part of the | 
empire. Why? 

/ N MY rugby-only schooldays, we 
were told by our headmaster that 
“Soccer is a gentleman's game 
played by ruffians, whilst Rugby Isa 
ruffian's game played by gentle 
men.” Obviously the ruffian’s ver 
sion of cricket is baseball. — John 
Russell, Balgach, Switzerland 


Any answers? 

HYISA kangaroo court 
so called? — Gerald 
Chamberiand. Ujung, Pandang, 
Indonesia 

HE TITLES on the spines 
run from top to bottom for 
English bonks but from bottom 
to top for French and Gorman 
hooks. Is thi9 a publishing con- 
vention and, if so, when was it 
agreed upon? — Lesley Black, 
London 

HY do we “pull someone's 
leg”? Wliy not an arm? — 
Robert Fysh. Altrincham. Cheshire 


Answers should be o-mallad to 
wQBklyiSguardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
01 7 1 /4A 1 7 1 -242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farrlng- 
don Road, London EC1M 3HQ. 









A Country Diary 


Mark Cooker 


HORPE HAMLET, Norfolk: The 
Cornish Gilliflower, the Hainble- 
don Deux Ans, the Peasgood's Non- 
such, Roundway Magnum Bonum 
and the Hoary Morning: these won- 
derful names belong to the latest 
group of organisms being spot- 
lighted as proof of Britain's shrink- 
ing biodiversity. However, in this 
instance their disappearance is not 
the result of persecution or over- 
exploitation. The problem is we 
don’t eat enough of them. 

They're apples and October 21 was 
Apple Day. An annual event since 
1990, it was instituted to celebrate 
the quality and range of British ap- 
ples (there are 6,000 on a national 
register) and to highlight the threat 
of 7<w pommes francaises. Last year 
Britain imported 420,000 tonnes of 
apples and pears, while home- 
grown fruit accounted for only 30 
per ; cent of the total. Since 1970 
more than 30,000 hectares, half our 
traditional ; orchards, have been 


grubbed up. At current rates of loss . 
there will be none left by 2020. The 
problem is exacerbated by EU 
sidies that were designed to pre«Ju 
over-production by encouraging 
growers to reduce their acreage - 
a scheme taken lip by a dispropj^ 
tionately large number in England- 
With the orchards go many 
ronmental riches and rural P*#' 
tices. The ground beneath the tr*£ 
for example, can hold a wide vanetf 
of flowers and supports niore 
wildlife than either arable 
grassland. The old trees also s&v 
as hosts for lichens and mistlelj* 
while their gnarled trunks. P r0 ^ 
valuable micro-habitats for faw® 
and spiders. These in turn .atti# 
arboreal birds like woodpecKa 5 
and treecreepers. The wryn^ 
now virtually extinct in this coiuM- 
had a traditional association ■>£ 
the orchards of southern .Eng^j 
Ultimately, however, the 
loss is.in the wonderful history/"^ 
ety and flavour of British ' apP* 3 
themselves, . 
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Koiea s Ex-President Apologizes 


Kevin Sullivan In To kyo 

F ORMER South Korean Presi- 
dent Roh Tae Woo apologized 
live ort national television last 
week for secretly creating and main- 
taining a political slush fund of more 
than $600 million during his presi- 
dency, which ended in 1993. 

Roh said he had raised at least 
$667 million from corporations dur- 
ing his five-year term and used 
most of the money to finance ruling 
Democratic Liberal Party activities 
or to give undisclosed sums to "peo- 
ple who work for the country." The 
former president, who faces possi- 
ble criminal charges in connection 
with the slush fond, did not identify 
any recipients by name but did say 
about $227 million remains in bank 
accounts that were opened under 
false names. 

“I candidly offer my heartfelt 
apology to the people." Roh said. “I 
am totally responsible for all this 
nnd prepared to receive any judg- 
ment or punishment." 

Current President Kim Young 
Sam and Kim Dae Jung, a prominent 
opposition party leader and possible 
presidential candidate in 1997. also 
lound themselves enmeshed in a po- 
litical scandal that has shocked and 
embarrassed South Korea. 

Kim Dae Jung said that Roh gave 
him the equivalent of $2.6 million 
from the fund during the 1992 cam- 
paign, in which he unsuccessfully 
opposed Kim Young Sam, a mem- 
ber of die same party as Roll. But 
Km Dae Jung contended that dur- 
ing the campaign Km Young Sam 
had received much more from 
Roh's fond. 

A Roh contribution to Kim Dae 
Jung would seem curious because 
Roh and his successor have been 
political allies since 1990. 

Km Young Sam, who is visiting 
Honolulu on the final leg of a U.S. 
trip, said he would continue to press 
for a full investigation into the mat- 
ter. but made no comment on allega- 
tions that he had received money 
from the slush fund. “I issued orders 
twee to make sure that the Investi- 
gation iB thorough and there should 
be no sanctuary," the president said. 
Tne government’s handling of the 
case will prove its morality." 

The vast sums of money involved 
in the scandal have infuriated South 
Koreans, who have suffered through 
decades of political corruption and 
abuse of power. Although South 
Korea tlirives as a prosperous eco- 
nomic power, its politics have onfy re- 
cently become free and democratic. 
From 1961 until Roh was elected 
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Men Who Seek To Retain 
Their Role as Masters 



’ ' • #1 & \ uth ICorea ’ 8 former president Roh Tae-woo 
tearfully apologises during a press conference in Seoul photo yonhap 


in 1988, Korea was governed by an 
oppressive military regime that bru- 
tally suppressed opposition politi- 
cians. Kim Young Sam spent time 
under house arrest in the 1980s for 
speaking out against former presi- 
dent Chun Doo Hwan. 

Since his election, Km has 
promised to work for political nnd fi- 
nancial reforms as part of his efforts 
to "globalize” South Korea. He has 
pledged to bring its domestic politi- 
cal affairs up to the standard of its 
world-class reputation in economic 
production. 

Rumors of a Roh slush fond had 
circulated around Seoul for several 
years. In May 1993, Roh’s daughter, 
Roh So Young, and her husband 
were convicted in a U.S. court of vio- 
lating currency laws. Prosecutors 
said the couple brought nearly 
$200,000 in cash into the United 
States and deposited the money in 11 
California banks in 1990. when Roh 
was still president. Both were given 


one-year suspended sentences. Pros- 
ecutors said that the wrappers 
around the cash showed the bills 
came from a Swiss bank account, 
raising Korean suspicions about 
whether Roh had raised and hidden 
money during his presidency. 

On October 19, an opposition 
member of the parliament charged 
that Roh had hidden millions of dol- 
lars in the Shinhan Bank in Seoul. 
The next day, the prime minister or- 
dered an investigation. 

Even before Roh's apology, inves- 
tigators had already found accounts 
containing about $133 million — 
$97 million in the Shinhan Bank and 
$36 million in the Dong-A Invest- 
ment & Finance Co., also in Seoul. 
Investigators have reviewed the 
records of at least 20 banks and fi- 
nancial companies searching for 
dues about the slush fond. 

Roh said in an eight-minute pre- 
pared speech that the money was 
raised from corporations. 


Conservatives Divided Over Powell Bid 


David S. Broder and Dan Baiz 

T H E WARNING shots some con- 
p-*- natives have fired at Colin L 
owell raise serious concerns about 
his ability to win the 1996 Republi- 
S? pr ! 8ldentia l nomination. In the 

0 view of party leaders, but are not 
8 enough to doom his chances if he' 

1 becomes a candidate. 

| T think if he decides to run, you’ll 
i E iear . toe phrase ‘Rockefeller 
§ e publican from him again,” for^ 
| mer vice president Dan Quayle said 
8 half-jokingly. "And I 

t ^J2lS ld fl WQ y t0 endorse the 
L Dtrg ct With America,’ which has 


near-unanimous support from Re- 
publicans.” I 

The author of the contract, House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, R-Ga.. said ■ 
recently that the retired general ap- 
peared to be moving in the right di- 
rection and predicted that if Powell 
"runs as somebody who is explain- 
ing and defending where we're 
going, I think he has a good chance 
to win the nomination." But, he told 
constituents at a town hall meeting 
in Roswell, Georgia, “If he runs as 
somebody who's opposed to where 
we’re going, I think frankly he 
, wouldn't have a prayer.” . 

Powell’s identification of himself 


as a “Rockefeller Republican” and 
his comment during his recent 
book tour that he found parts of the 
GOP Contract “too harsh” set off a 
wave of criticism from conservative 
activists, who also expressed 
dismay, at his support of abortion 
. rights, affirmative action and some 
gun control measures. Some said 

that Powell winning the nomination 

would reverse all their work in 
moving' the Republican Party to the 
right 

Others of equal standing in the 
conservative movement, however, 
defended Powell. The debate 
among conservative spokesmen 


I OPINION 

Ellen Goodman 

H ERE are two vignettes from the 
new men's movement — If 
“new” is the right word for it 
A young convert back from n 
gathering of his bretliren vows to be 
caring, and responsible to his family 
and community. He promises to be 
the upright head of Ilia household. 

A woman who stayed on the side- 
lines Is asked by a television reporter 
what her role is in the future of this 
movement She pledges, unselfcon- 
sciously, to stand behind her men. 

Both these scenes came in the af- 
termath of the Million Man March. 
But they could just as easily have 
been culled from the annals of the 
Promise Keepers cinsade. 

Last month, Louis Fnrrakhnn 
brought together hundreds of thou- 
sands of black men on the Washing- 
ton Mall. Last summer, Bill 
McCartney brought together lhal 
many men. mostly white, in a series 
of stadium revivals and plans his 
own million man event in Hip 7 . 

There ait- two wings to the mass 
men's movement now in America. 
One called by the Fruit of Islam, i br- 
other led by conservative Chris- 
tians, both sounding similar themes. 
Atonement Family. Healing. Ri- 
sponsibility. Fatherhood. 

Can you tel! the rhetoric without 
the score card? Which speaker at 
which gathering said, 'This is a gen- 
eration of desperately wounded, bro- 
ken men who must heal themselves, 
their families, their communities?” 

On the Nation of Islam web site, 
Louis Farrakahn writes, “Allah says 
in the Koran that men are a degree 
above women . . . Anytime you have 
a woman that does not look up to 
you, brother, you're in trouble. * 

In the handbook of the Promise 
Keepers, author Tony Evans writes, 
Tm not suggesting that you take 
your role back. I’m urging you to 
take it back. . . . Treat the lady gen- 
tly and lovingly. But lead . . .” 

In advance of the Million Man 
March, women helped organize 
buses and schedules. In the minutes 
before the Promise Keepers revival, 
women made the rounds of stadium 
seats, praying and anointing them 
with oil. At neither rally Were they 
welcome. 

This is not your fathers men's 
movement. This is not the feminist 
men’s movement. These are not' 
wild men seeking . mythological 
roots in wooded weekend retreats. 


and commentators flared last fnonth 
on the pages of conservative :publi- : 
cations, on talk show interviews and 
in angry exchanges of letters be- • 
tween the combatants. 

"As we’re seeing already," said 
Eddie Mahe. a veteran consultant for - 
conservative candidates, "his candi- : 
dacy would be divisive and cause a 
lot of controversy. There are conser- 
vative activists who would believe his 
positions on a lot of Issues are unao- - 
ceptable, Mr,' and ‘Mrs. America 
would look more to his leadership 
ability and npt hold him to the same ! 
standard. But I think he would have 
a very difficult lime in the Republi- 
. can nominating process." 

As Powell moves toward a deci- 
sion, the debate among conserve-; 


The men who assembled under 
these banners and T-shirts have 
been called from the disappoint- 
ments of their lives. They've been 
called back by Farrakhan “to accept 
the responsibility of being heads of 
our households”, which include 
women who are told by Evans to "let 
your man be a man." 

I am reminded of the postwar 
years when men came home from 
fighting and Rosie pul down her riv- 
eting tools, in those days, women 
were exhausted from carrying the 
double burden and gratefiil for the 
dangers that men had faced. They 
were sent back to their domestic 
place nnd many went without a fight, 
perhaps even with a sigh of relief. 

Is it like that now? Are women in 
this generation, single mothers es- 
pecially, tired enough of carrying 
the load to trade off their weary in- 
dependence and take on their desig- 
nated role as "promise reapers?” 

Are black women in particular so 
anxious to get their men back from 
the deadly war zone of the streets 
so tired of being the primary every- 
tiling— wage earner, parent — that 
they will step back behind their man 
to save his hide and soul. And is thin 1 
the only deal that a maiusiream oi ; 
men will cut? Hear! nf family or no 1 
ramify? is lliis new deal blackmail'' 
for a lung time, women wished 
that men would share truth and sm - I 
row with other men tin- way women 
have with each other. They wished 
that men would become more atten- 
tive fathers, tender husbands. They 
wished men would deal with their 
anger. Many have. But be careful 
what you wish for. The mass men’s 
I movement in this country now car- 
ries all these texts to men. Under 
the tutelage of anti-abortion, anti- 
gay leaders, it also carries a subtext- 
female submissiveness. 

Today, Americans talk about fam- 
ilies and communities in chaos. The 
absence of fathers is described as a 
national disease. The return of fa- 
thers as a cure. But in any chaos it's 
easy to give up on the democracy of 
relationships, the give and take of 
equality. It’s easy to long for control, 
for authority figures, for old Icons of 
manhood. 

I know that every Promise Keeper 
is not coming home to reenact a tra- 
ditional male role. Nor was every 
black man on the mall touched by the 
cry of male supremacy. But after all 
this time, all this change, the hew 
man being molded by this movement 
doesn’t sound much’ like a partner. 
He’s just a kinder, gentler patriarch, i 


fives has intensified. On one side 
are Republicans like William J. Ben- 
nett; Jack Keftip and William Krls- 
tol, who have — In varying degrees 
— been open to a Powell candidacy. 
They have argued that a Powell who 
runs In general support of die GOP 
agenda could significantly enlarge 
the party's appeal beyond its cur- 
rent base. 

’ But conservatives like presiden- 
tial candidate Patrick J. Buchanan 
and Gary Bauer of the Family Re- 
search Council have argued that 
Powell's positions disqualify him 
from leading the Republican revolu- 
tion in 1996 and beyond and that the 
party would be making a critical 
mistake to abandon principle for the 
sake of a popular personality. 
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Election Fever Grips Manila 


guardian weekly 
November 199.5 


Presidential candidates are jousting more than two 
years before the poll, writes Keith B. Richburg 

S MA1L WONDER Americans President Corazon C. Aquino has 
J°M k J. ng at Phitippme politics helped begin a movement to save 

imajre TTiereV°« nf ^ the constitution, and the powerful 
*? e ' Th f re .J a A roani \S debate archbishop of Manila Cardinal 
over term limits. An ageim? movie blimp £in le halni«« ^ 


over term limits. An ageing movie 
actor who wants to he president. An 
ambitious Senate leader (recently 
removed) taking potshots at the ad- 
ministration. There is even a provin- 
cial _ governor with national 
ambitions offering himself as Mr. 
Outsider. 

All this is heating up while the 
next presidential election is still 
more than two and a half years away. 

Most of tiie current speculation 
centers on the incumbent, President 
Fidel V. Ramos, the cigarchomping 
former general who was elected 
president in 1992. The constitutional 
limits Mr. Ramos to a single six-year 
term, and he insists that he has no I 
intention of staying beyond 1998. 
His long-term ambition, he has re- 
peated, is to manage a golf course. 

But no one seems to believe him. 
" H 's word cannot be taken at face 
value,” said a frequent critic, Sena- 
tor Miriam Defensor Santiago, who 
narrowly lost the presidency tu Mr. 
Ramos last time and who vows to 
run again. She recalled how the late 
strongman Ferdinand Marcos made 
similar disavowals shortly before- 
declaring martini law, rewriting the 
constitution ami slaying beyond his 
term. 

“I think lie's keeping his options 
open,” said the Reverend Juhti J. 
Carrol], a Jesuit priest who heads 
me Institute on Church and Social 
Issues at the Aten go Univei-sily 
here. 'These trial balloons keep 
fiomg up. If he really wanted to put a 
lid on these discussions, he could 
put the lid on. 

j The trial balloons’ 1 refer mainly 
to various — some say nefarious — 
moves afoot to amend the country's 
eight-yea r-old constitution and re- 
move term limits, which also con- 
fine senators to two six-year terms 
and members of Congress and local 
officials to three-year terms. With- 
out a change, many incumbent 
senators and members of Congress 
™L be ' >a f rei1 from re-election in 
1998, which explains the moves to 
call a constitutional convention and 
a related effort 10 petition for a 
referendum. 

“For politicians to be prohibited 
from running again is worse than 
death," said Senator Bias Opte, an 
opponent of any changes. 

Several columnists and many 
politicians say the desire for lifting 
term limits was behind the recent 
ouster of Edgardo Angara as Senate 
president: Mr. Angara is seen as a 
leading contender for the presi- 
dency in 1998. He says Mr. Ramos 
Mcretly orchestrated his ouster 
from the Senate leadership to have a 
clear path to change the charter. 

. ^ J®. Ploy appears to have 

backfired. After Mr. Angara’s re- 
moval by a majority vote 0/ the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Ramos defensively said he 
was not involved, and he was forced 
to repeat that he really means to 
step down in 1998. 

Mr. Angara, meanwhile, is at the 
peak of his popularity. He has now 
formed what is called the con- 
science Bloc in the Senate, and he 
has shifted from being Mr. Ramos’s 
key legislative supporter • to a critic 
who misses no chance to swipe at 
the administration. 

Some are rallying against the 
elimination of term limits. Former 


spint of the term-limit law. She vol- 
untarily stepped down at the end of 
her term even though, as the incum- 
bent when the constitution was 
adopted, she could have run again. 

If Mr. Ramos really sticks to his 
intentions, and the single-term limit 


eigu investment community are* One* possible- ran/tiH^I TT" 
eager to see if the economic mo- -strong ^ 
mention building under Mr. Ramos ambition l want !o succml M 
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Russia Sidelines Its Writers 


hopeful that the Philippines is ti- Olongapn City who is , owrhd ° f 
nally past the stage of coup attempts of the Subic Bay authority hIsT 
and insurgencies. In country cess in maki. fr mi r Hi * 

power mTS^ ° fle “ m , eanS ,iaVil1 baSt? vi *tbk* as nn'invfL^ 

power, Mr. Ramos is seen as a force 

for stability. Mrs, Aquino was widely 

fidon on a J. . " 


naval base viable as an investment 
center and free port is scon as an 
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Davi d Hoffman In Mobcow 

B ORN in the twilight of the So- 
viet era, Alexander Terekhov 
aspired to be a writer and 
dreamed of being published in the 
thick literary journals, such as Novy 
Mir and Znainya, whose densely 
typeset pages have carried novels 
and poetry that stirred the con- 


science of Russians for generations. 

Instead, he is sitting at a barren 
desk in the offices of a tawdry tabloid 
newspaper, Top Secret, where he 
writes brash, colloquial satire. A 
young and established author, 
Terekhov works at yellow journalism 
to make a living and laments that he 
can hardly understand what has hap- 
pened to literature in post-Soviet Rus- 


sia. The vivid new world of markets 
and capitalism, of free speech and 
democracy, has left him feeling 
vaguely disoriented, moody and, 
worst of all, unwanted by readers. 

“I am like an arrow that was let 
go, and then the target was taken 
away," he said. "We were flung In 
this direction. And it turned out, we 
I weren’t needed by anyone." He 


added, gloomily, “I think there are 
no readers.” 

Terekhov is only 29 years old, but 
his complaint speaks for Russian 
writers, both young and old. who 
find themselves groping for a new 
direction in a country transformed. 

For more than a century, Russian 
writers occupied a special place in 
society. Literature was at the fore- 
front of opposition to power, and in 
the Soviet era totalitarian rulers 
went to great lengths to bend writ- 
ers to their will. 
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If you’re looking for a wide choice 
of quality investments, look no 
further than Perpetual. 

Our comprehensive range 
of funds investing throughout 
the world provides outstanding and 
consistent investment performance. 

From broad-based international 
funds to specialist investments I 
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But four years after the demise of 
the old order, a fresh sense of pur- 
pose lias yet to emerge. The tradi- 
tional connection between writers 
and society seems to have mysteri- 
ously slackened, just as all aspects 
of Russian life have been thrown 
into a crisis of identity after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. 

During the Soviet era, writers had 
to cope with the deadening effect of 
censorship and the Communist 
Party’s doctrine, socialist realism, 
which attempted to force writers to 
celebrate socialism and the party 
line. Mediocre writers who hewed 
to this method were rewarded with 
massive print runs of their books 
and stories, better apartments, 
travel privileges and subsidies. 
Those who did not were simply not 
published. Tiie end of Communist 
rule has brought Russian writers 
their greatest moment of freedom in 
more than seven decades, but they 
nonetheless lack a sense of direction. 

“If today's writer hasn't com- 
pletely lost the traditional roll*, he 
has lost it largely,” said Tatyana 
Bek, n poet, critic and editor al the 
journal Voprosy Lileraltiry. “If we 
ask why, for a century and a half, we 
had the most politicized poetry in 
the world, the reason is because in 
the newspapers there was not a 
word of truth. And history as a sci- 
ence was falsified. Poetry look up 
llie functions of newspapers and his- j 
t orient science." 

Freed from the shackles nl slate 
control and ideology. Russian- can 
now enjoy racy television “nap up 
eras, pulp detective thriller-, mid m-p 
sal ion- filled tabloid newspapv ■ — 
i jusi a few of tin* enliTtaimik-ni- th.r 
| eii in pel i- with liii-rauiiv fi»r.iit«nii". 

, Nowhere is tin - nun.- «\nl«-i. 

I in. in ill tile lU-ar coliap.-e ill'- he" 

1 ary "thick journals' dial have In-Pa 
I ically played a central rot- u 
1 Russian literature. In a few skier, 
years they have slid from towerinc 
peaks — selling millions of copies j 
every month — to circulation in the 
thousands. Their financial situation 
today is so precarious that if it were 
not for help from American fi- 
nancier George Soros, most would 
have dosed. 

Since the early I9lh century, 
these monthly periodicals, 
crammed with prose, poetry, liter- 
ary criticism And commentary, have 
been an indispensable part of Rus- 
sia's cultural life. Printed on 
newsprint, in small type, die thick 
journals could accommodate an en- 
tire novel and have room to spare. 
They were the essential showcase 
for the career of any new writer, the 
arbiter of what was worth reading. 

When perestroika reforms began 
to open a hidden treasure of once 
forbidden works, the thick journals 
exploded. Years of pent-up demand 
pushed circulation into the millions. 
For the first time, Russians could 
read such important works as Dr. 
Zhivago, The First Circle and Chil- 
dren Of The Arbat. It was a heady 
experience for writers and editors. 
But the perestroika boom ended 
with the Soviet Union, and the circu- 
lation of the thick journals plum- 
meted. Novy Mir, which sold more 
than 2.6 million copies at the height 
of the perestroika years, now has a 
circulation of 31 ,600. 

Part of the sudden shift in for- 
tunes was strictly economic. State 
subsidies were cut; the price of 
paper skyrocketed. 

There is great literary prose, 
and there is junk," said fterekhov. 
Tt k s only junk that you can earn 
money from ... No one can earp 4 
living off literature ... So. you write 
a book where a man's head is cut off 
on the second page and the woman 
takes her underwear off on Page 5." 
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Portrait of America 


Robert Coles 


EDWARD HOPPER 
An Intimate Biography 
By Gail Levin 
Knopf. 678pp. $35 


W HEN a full cultural his- 
tory of 20th-century 
America is written — no 
doubt at the start of the third millen- 
nium — Edward Hopper will surely 
command a great deal of attention. 
Arguably, he will rank as our coun- 
try's leading arti at of that century — 
one whose canvases became part of 
a public consciousness. 

Not that Hopper had an easy time 
of it from the start. He had to en- 
dure years of outright rejection, in- 
sistent disfavor. But he had stamina, 
stubbornness going for him — a re 
fusal to be deterred by the judg- 
ment of those who had power. 

Hopper endured dismissal and 
condescension from any number of 
art critics and museum curators, 
who were far more taken with, say, 
abstract expressionist artists than 
with Ids kind of American realism. 
He triumphed through the appeal 
his work had for a growing army of 
viewers, rather than through the 



Self-portrait (1925-30) 


favor of the intellectual custodians 
of his profession. 

For many years Gail Levin hasde- | 
voted her considerable and thought- 
ful energy to the study of Hopper’s 
work , and life. She has written es- 
says on his life and presented his 
work to us in volume after volume 

— his career as an illustrator, an en- 
graver, an artist whose paintings 
gradually engaged with the moral 
and social imagination of so many of 
us. Now she is his most ambitious 
biographer — with the important 
help of his artist wife, Josephine 
Nivison Hopper. "Jo" to Hopper 
(who depicted her in some of his 
drawings and paintings). Indeed, it 
is hard to imagine this long, thor- 
ough, revealing and quite provoca- 
tive book without the constant voice 
of Jo, whose daily diary entries in- 
form page alter page — a running 
chronicle of a great artist's life, but 
also, of an exceedingly tempestuous 
marriage, which lasted and worked, 
no matter its strenuous strains. 

Hopper was born in Nyack, N.Y., 
to a family of modest circum- 
stances. The name is of Dutch ori- 
gin. All his life he looked up to 
Rembrandt; both were wizards with 
"light," able to use it as an instru- 
ment of compelling character analy- 
sis. Hopper never attended college 

— he was yet another American 
autodidact. He read broadly, deeply; 
studied with artists in New York; 
went to Europe as a young man, but 
thereafter shunned those trans- 
Atlantic trips so appealing to artists 
(and others of relative privilege). 

For a while — for decades, actu- 
ally — he was a salesman of sorts; 
he went from magazine to maga- 
zine, with his portfolio, in search of 
assignments as an illustrator. He did 
so, of course, to make a living — but 
he never gave up the desire to paint 
to be an artist at the beck and call of 
his own spirit, rather than that of 
commerce. Even as he did pictures 
aimed at selling products or helping 
readers become visually involved 



Gas (1940) . . . Edward Hopper is 

with the stories they were reading, 
he repaired in his heart to his stu- 
dio, where he struggled with forms 
and shapes, with pigments with 
light and shadows, and not least, 
with ideas, which he chose to tether 
to a representational reality. 

Even now, time spent with his 
pictures can bring fresh meaning to 
tired words such as “alienation," 
‘'loneliness"; even now, his talent as 
a painter rescues his work, and us, 
the beholders of it, from a genera- 
tion of socially and psychologically 
labored interpretation. 

His powerfully suggestive in- 
wardness, his reflective breadth and 
depth, his disciplined craftsman- 
ship, his restless, sharply knowing 
interest in a nation, its people, their 
ways with one another — all of that 
still offers him a certain immunity 
from the killing possibilities of cul- 
tural attention, whereby someone is 
“summed up." and soon enough 
abandoned for the next objects of 


‘a master at rendering the inarticulate’ 


fashionable interest. Hopper lingers, 
survives even critical acclaim. Hint- 
self taciturn, a master at rendering 
the inarticulate, the yearnings and 
worries we have learned to hide from 
ourselves, never mind others, he 
brings us mood and revelation with 
a pointed intensity. 

This lucid, almost hovering biog- 
raphy (season after season set down 
for us) is worthy of its subject, his 
approach to art. Wisely, generously, 
this biographer lets Jo herself pre- 
sent her day-to-dny struggles with 
her mighty, inscrutable, tenaciously 
determined husband — a continu- 
ing, detailed narrative by a protago- 
nist, and at times, an antagonist- For 
over four decades these two artists 
lived together, loved and inspired 
one another, and not least, locked 
horns. Theirs was the inystery of an 
attachment that lasted, no mailer its 
serious flaws. All the while. Jo ol>- 
served him, the artist observer, and 
described what she saw feverishly. 


painstakingly, in a torrent of decla- 
rations, exclamations, abbrevia- 
tions, asides, Hers is a diarist's 
chronicle that proceeds at a fast 
clip, now summoned by a biogra- 
pher able to provide us a context for 
all those dark nights of a steadfast 
marriages soul: Jo as Edward's ally, 
his model, his nagging scold, as 
watchful of him as he was of every- 
one else. 

Gail Ix-viti has given us, willi obvi- 
ous erudition and admiration, Hop- 
per the "creative artist" and Hopper 
the reclusive, cranky, brilliantly 
thoughtful, impossibly egoistic, 
highly industrious man, no less lim- 
ited in mind and heart than the rest 
of us. A constant wanderer across 
our American scene, he took our 
close measure, documented the 
headlong, sprawling, anxious nature 
of our early and middle years of this 
American century; bequeathed us. 
in his pictures, a landscape of our 
edgy, worried assertive selves. 


Secrets From the Green-Room 


Meryle Sacreet 

A HELL OF A LIFE 
An Autobiography 
By Maureen Stapleton and Jane 
Scovelf 

Simon & Schuster. 285pp. $24 

IN THE ARENA 

An Autobiography 

By Charlton Heston 

Simon & Schuster. 592pp. $27.50 

TAKE IT LIKE A MAN 

By Boy George with Spexer Bright 

HarperColllns. 500pp. $25 


AITREEN STAPLETON 
tells the story of how, as a 
young actress working in 
the theater, she had one affair after 
another, not because she particu- 
larly wanted to, but because she felt 
sorry for her suitors. She remem- 
bers an old actor who chased her 
around a room until she came to a 
holt — she was afraid he was going 
to have a heart attack. Her friend 
Annie was horrified at her sexual 
largesse. “Don't give it away, dar- 
ling,” she advised. “Get paid for it" 
Stapleton concludes, “Oh God, if 
only I’d listened to her, surely I’d be 
living off the fat of the land instead 
of writing my memoi re." 

One has grown used to die usual 


leaden autobiographies of actors and 
film stars, numbing catalogues of tri- 
umphs, polite references to other liv- 
ing personalities and barely 
disguised boastings about tire au- 
thors' professional and moral superi- 
ority. The autobiography of Maureen 
Stapleton joins a select band of remi- 
niscences by people who display 
such polished ease for the genre that 
it looks completely unrehearsed*, the 
ultimate accomplishment like 
David Niven, the author of two clas- 
sic memoirs, Stapleton has a horror 
of boring people, on stage or of t So 
she remembers without reserva- 
tions. She is frank, she is devastat- 
ing, she has a way of sketching 
character with a few telling sen- 
tences, she is honest about her 
strengths and weaknesses, and she 
has a vivid sense of humor. 

As one has learned to expect from 
the early lives of actors, hers was full 
of hardships; a childhood spent rack- 
eting from one room to another 
while her parents, a strong-wilted 
and obdurate Irish mother and alco- 
holic father, screamed and beat each 
other. After her father left home, he 
would take his daughter out occa- 
sionally — she was then 11 or 12 — 
and molest her physically. No won- 
der she developed a lifelong fear of 
close relationships and took the emo- 
tionally starved child’s retreat Into 


the benign world of make-believe. 

She instantly knew she wanted to 
act although, as she writes, nobody 
wants to act who can help it Acting 
is unlike any other field in that one 
triumph does not lead to another. 
You can be In a starring role one 
week and doing crossword puzzles 
the next. And you always have to 
prove yourself, over and over again. 
“Looking back, however, 1 don’t feel 
I had a choice. For a fat, struggling 
kid tike me, the only way out was to 
be someone else — an actor." 

She went to New York, took a vari- 
ety of jobs, studied acting at the New 
School for Social Research and 
waited for her chance. That came 
when she persuaded Guthrie Me- 
Clintic to give her a walk-on part in 
The Playboy Of The Western World. 
Stapleton joined the Actors Studio 
and met numbers of young hopefuls, 
including Marion Brando, who used 
to keep his drums in her closet. 

She married her company man- 
ager, had a baby boy and soon 
landed a role for which she would 
become famous, that of Serafina 
delle Rose in Tennessee Williams’s 
The Rose Tattoo, playing, at age 25, 
the part of a middle-aged woman 
with an adolescent daughter. 

The physical and emotional de- 
mands of being an actor eventually 
caused her to begin drinking heav- 


ily. She had another child, got di- 
vorced, married again anti got 
drunker and drunker. After years of 
self-abuse, site checked hereelf into 
a psychiatric facility and came out 
sober and 100 pounds lighter — “a 
human being again." 

The tone of A Hell Of A Life is 
conversational, that of a cosy friend 
letting her hair down over n card 
gome and a pack of cigarettes. 
Charlton Heston’s tone in In The 
Arena, on the other hand, is that of 
someone who, having reached the 
screen actor's Mount Rushmore, 
considers himself the authority and 
is lecturing to the back row — quite 
literally, since he stops to "joke" that 
there will be a test about this or that 
later. One can hardly call his nienh 
oir as much fan, or as revelatory as 
Stapleton’s, although his will doubt- 
less get more attention. ’ 

Heston fa professorial, solemn, 
testy. His early life may have been 
just as traumatic as Stapleton’s, but 
it is impossible to tell from this care- 
fully crafted account, with its 
frequent references to Heston's il- 
lustrious Scottish descent 
Heston fa at his most interesting 
when he discusses his craft and the 
undeniable fact that the most hand- 
some people are not necessarily the 
most photogenic, and vice versa. 
Hatring met the aotor only once, I 
recollect that, although tall. he had 
a small head and rather fine fea- 
tures that looked out of proportion 
to hia frame. That is just the kind of 



face, it would appear, that assumes 
colossal dimensions on n screen. In- 
evitably, Heston went on to play 
"famous men" roles, from John the 
Baptist to El Cid and Michelangelo- 
'Plicre was also a numbing succes- 
sion of lesser roles to which his nar- 
rative gives equal weight (he ha* 
diaries of almost everything lie has 
clone, said or thought). It is not the 
kind of book to consult when one » 
looking for the deeper meaning 
life. A typical comment is that most 
American men "feel a sort-of blow- 
call to that search for the real West 
David Niven, where are you when 
we need you? . , 

Then there fa Boy George^ui* 
waiflike figure who, fortunately or 
otherwise, has an androgynous acu- 
ity to look extremely convincing a® 
a latter-day Twiggy, older and more 
sophisticated, but with the a&nie 
look of knowing vulnerability- 
It Like a Man fa at its best when 
scribing George O’Dowd’B 
ing in southeast London, son ot an 
18-year-old barmaid and a™* , 
neck. He was abused and 
and, as with most slum kid®, fa 5 ” 
roeB were the pop stars. His lovers 
were other boys. There is 
thing inexorable about fas PrttfFj" 
slon from fragile outsider to P°P 
in 1982. (He achieved fame Jijiraj 
album, Do You Really Want®) HJJ 
Me?) Then there was the inert** 
spiral into heroin addiction. 1 Mr 
for the best for him but cant MP 
worrying. *•* 
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France pays dearly 
for its high profile 


Mouna Naim on why 

the French are targets 
of Algerian terrorism • • 

T HE WAVE of terrorism that 
ha? swept France in the past 
three months is not really 
comparable with l he spate of attacks 
tlrnt killed and maimed the French 
in the eighties. Yet there is one es- 
sential similarity: in each case, the 
French government lias paid a high 
price for its foreign policy — or per- 
ceived foreign policy — ois-d-vis 
countries or regions over which it 
once held sway. 

However confused the demands 
of tiie Algerian Islamic fundamental- 
ists may be — they have not only 
called on President Jacques Chirac 
to stop “supporting" the regime of 
the Algerian President Liamine Zer- 
oual, but suggested that he might 
convert to Islam — they have sue- 
ceeded, like the Middle Eastern ter- 
rorists a decade earlier, in forcing 
France to pay a high penalty for its 
political decisions. 

The difference this time, though, 
is that, whereas in the eighties the 
French government was prepared 
to face the consequences of its deci- 
sions, it has tended to confuse the 
issue in the Algerian conflict. 

The Middle East was a notorious 
Iroublespot during the eighties. 
France supported Iraq in its war 
against Iran, even to the point of 
lending it Super Etendard fighter 
planes. And it opened its doors to 
opponents of the Iranian regime, 
with which it was also involved in a 
major financial dispute. 

France demanded that Lebanon’s 
independence be respected, using 
language that alienated Syria and its 
allies in Lebanon. The French army 
participated in the multinational force 
that was sent to Beirut to restore 
peace after the pull-out of the Pales- 


tine Liberation Organisation in 1982 
and to protect the civilian population 
after the massacres at the Palestinian 1 
refugee camps of Sabra mid Chatila. 

It suiiervised the evacuation from 
TYipoli, in northern Lebanon, of 
Yasser Arafat and PLO fighters who 
had been encircled by Syrian forces. 

In other words, France made no 
bones about its policies and stood 
by them, in a region of great com- 
plexity where any action has multi- 
ple repercussions. 

In contrast with its 11 partners in 
the EC — which, except for Britain, 
have a "clean record" in the region 
— France never abandoned its bid 
to exercise a political and cultural 
influence there. It continued to play 
a power game that it thought would 
enable it to improve its commercial 
position in the region. 

Britain, by contrast, decided to 
scale down its political presence and 
concentrate instead on trade with 
the newly fledged states. Admit- 
tedly, it did plant a few "advisers” 
here and there in the ministries and 
armies of certain Gulf states. Bui 
their presence is as discreet as it is 
effective in the day-today conduct 
of affairs. 

France's refusal to keep a low 
profile explains why it has been 
much more of a target for terrorist 
attacks than any other European 
country. Hie only nation that found 
itself in a comparable situation was 
the United States. But despite its de- 
termination to call the tune in a part 
of the world where many regarded 
it as the true "Great Satan” only 
American interests abroad were 
subjected to attacks. 

There were two reasons for this*. 
France was a closer target, more 
easily entered, and somewhat over- 
liberal in its policy of issuing visas; 
and the US, while feared, exercised 
a certain fascination on those who 
denounced it so venomously, for in 
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There’s something missing In this cartoon . . . but what?' ’Diplomacy?' 

Chirac caught nodding ; 


.furfu.. 


T HE Algerian President 
Liamine Zeroual’s last- 
minute cancellation on October 
22 of the meeting he was sup- 
posed to have in New York with 
Jacques Chirac came as a slap in 
the face for France, which shells 
out some 5 billion franca (£650 
million) of aid to Algeria each 
year, writes Alain Frachon. 
Chirac fell into a trap largely 


the back of their minds they also se- 
cretly hoped to get into the US’s 
good books. 

The US has not today become the 
target of Algerian Islamic extremists 
partly because it does not have his- 
torical ties with Algeria, and partly 
also because it has built bridges 
with some of the extremists. 

That leaves France to face the ter- 
rorist threaten its own. In the eight- 
ies, it accepted responsibility for its 
policies and could identity the 
enemy. Today the situation is more 
confused. 

First, the Algerian extremists form 
a loosely knit organisation, and it is 


of his own making. There 
should have been no announce- 
ment of the meeting until the 
two presidents were in New 
York. That would have prevented 
the Islamists from denouncing 
the “collusion’* between Paris 
and Algiers, and the Algerian 
military regime from seeming to 
secure France's endorsement 
only hours before the official 


far from certain that they all share 
the same aims and ideals or obey a 
single leader. One moment they 
level specific accusations at France, 
the next they trot out confused ideo- 
logical and religious slogans. 

Second, the French government’s 
claim to have adopted a "neutral" 
stance on Algeria is difficult even 
for the non-Islamist opposition In Al- 
geria to swallow. 

there fa no guarantee, however, 
that if France were clearly to plump 
for one aide or the other it would 
not be subjected to terrorism from 
another quarter. 

Although they regularly de- 


opening of the Algerian presiden- 
tial campaign. 

The resulting mess was no 
doubt due to a lack of prepara- 
tion, a poor evaluation of the 
consequences and an underesti- 
mation of flip Algerian regime’s 
ulterior motives. There \s some- 
thing familiar about the whole 
episode; wasn't the Etys6e taken 
hy surprise by the degree of ill- 
feeling provoked by its decision 
to resume nuclear testing? 

(October 24) 


nounce France, both parties in the 
Algerian conflict are seeking to win 
France over to their own cause. 
Frencli policy has less influence on 
the Algerian problem than the prob- 
lem has on French policy. 

Would France be right to pull in 
its diplomatic horns and concen- 
trate solely on trade balances and 
export volumes? 

That would require a change in 
what Charles de Gaulle called "a 
certain idea of France" — some- 
thing which no French government 
since De Gaulle, whether of the 
right or left, has taken on board. 

(October 21) 


Angola’s peace grows more tense by the day 


Fr6d*rlc Fritscher In Luanda 

A N ANGOLAN army helicopter 
flew oyer the capital, crossed 
the bay, skimming low over Us oii- 
slicked waters, then hovered high 
above a spit of land called Dha. Hun- 
dreds of raggedly-dressed young- 
sters craned their necks and shaded 
their eyes against the relentless sun 
as they watched 10 parachutists leap 
out in a burst of colour. 

There are few amusements in An- 
gola. and this one was free; They 
do their jump every Sunday," said a 
skinny adolescent, JoSo Antonio. “I 
come and see them before going to 
the beach." 

IlHa’8 only road is crammed with 
cars and people. The restaurants 
mat mushroomed there during the 
minFpeace" (the period between 
the Lisbon accords of May 1991 and 
the resumption of the civil war at 
, end of 1992) still operate. But 
they are open only at weekends and 
far lunch during the week — the 
ar ^' 9 .t°o dangerous at night 
Their terraces are packed almost 
exclusively with UN troops in 
civvies, diplomats afal expats em- 
ployed by the 55 NGOs that have 


set up in Luanda — few Angolans 
can afford a meal at $30. As they sip 
their beer or imported wine, they 
watch scantily-clad local beauties on 
the beach and two planes flying 
overhead with streamers advertis- 
ing a brand of refrigerator and a 
swimming pool in the upper-crust 
district of Aivaiadb. 

It is as if nothing had happened 
— as if Angola's war-torn and 
poverty-stricken capital had simply 
, erased 20 long years of civil war 
from its collective memory. 

But traces of that conflict are still 
there. Roads are full of potholes. 
BuildingB that were abandoned be- 
fore completion by the Portuguese 
when independence came in 1975 
still sport their skeletons of con- 
crete and steel. 

Work on the building known as 
l “the Rocket", a mausoleum where 
1 appiaratchiks *• of the ■ MPLA, the 
1 country's former single party, 

1 hoped to transfer the ashes of one of 
its historic' leaders, AgoSlinho di 
; Neto, was halted long ago. ... 
j Ail that remains of the Turismo 
' Hotel, which was taken by storm in 
■ October 1992 by government forces 
tfishing. to dislodge the leader's 6f 


Jonas Savimbi's rebel Units move- 
ment, fa no more than a shell. 

There are swarms of children in 
search of anything that will enable 
them to survive. The streets are 
lined with beggars, many of them 
war-wounded and amputees. At the 
end of September an armed group 
of them stormed an army supply 
depot About 30 people were injured 
in clashes with foe police. The gov- 
ernment removed them by force to 
the outskirts of the city, where they 
scrape a living on former building 
sites. Some 60 vehicles belonging to 
the UN peacekeeping mission have 
been stolen iu the past few months 
by armed soldiers on half pay. 

The quiet of tlife capital at night is 
regularly shattered by bursts of au- 
tomatic fire. To maintain a sem- 
blance of security, foe authorities 
bring out their 61ite police force as 
soon as dusk falls. But they are not 
paid any more regularly than other 
government employees and have 
taken to extorting money from 
pedestrians and motorists alike. ; • 

. The cost of living has been rising 
; inexorably. A litre of cooking oil 
I costs 6,000 hew kwanza (the equiva- 
1 lent of a manual worker's monthly 


salary), and a chicken six times 
more. The government’s biggest se- 
curity headache is mounting unrest 
among foe population at large, 
which could eventually lead to an 
uprising. It had to promise a. great 
deal to get the .trade unions to call 
1 off their planned general strike of 
’ September 21. But It did not keep its 
: promises. The shelves of the price- 
controlled stores are empty. . 

What keeps Luanda’s inhabitants 
alive is the presence of canny traders 
from French-speaking African coun- 
tries, who import basic consumer 
goods and fix foe market prices. 

Luanda-based western : and 
African diplomats all say foe same 
thing; the longer the peace lasts,, 
paradoxically, the more discontent 
and insecurity it breeds. They were • 
the first to welcome the success of 
' foe meeting of donors that was' held 
in Brussels at the end of September. ■ 

The Angolans wanted about $650 
million for an initial phase of ns-; 
' tlonat reconstruction. Reassured by . 
foe double act put on by President 
. Josfc Eduardo dos Santos add Sav^ 

! imbi (who were meeting for foe 
third time in five months), .donors- 
promised almo9t$l billion. 

. “Well never see -the ..colour 1 of 
their money, and nothing will 
’ change," says a former MPLA ac- 


tivist who is now a history lecturer. 
"Well go on starving while MPs 
continue driving around in their re- 
; cently imported .Citroen XMs. We 
don’t even know if the war is going 
to start up again or if the peace can 
hold. The Angolan population is in a 
state of doubt. Nothing will he possi- 
ble unless the two armies are 
merged into a single force and sur- 
: plus soldiers demobilised." 

But the phased billeting of gov- 
ernment and Unita troops to 15 UN- 
built quartering areas (now in the 
process of completion) has not yet 
begun. Under the programme, 
which is .part of the Lusaka peace 
accords, 200,000 men will be 
merged Into a single Angolan army; 

• 110,000 of them will later be demo- 
bilised after, iu theory, being given 
vocational training. Both the MPLA 
and Unita, whose chiefs of staff 
meet regularly in Luanda, say the 
UN Is responsible for the delay. 

Despite the demobilisation pro- 
gramme and their declarations of 
good Intenty both factions are com 
: tinuing to bolster their armies with 
new . weapons and forcibly , re- 
! crulted fresh * troops — a .sign, 
; surely, . that they are themselves 
j deeply uncertain about' what the fu- 
ture holds; • • >■ *'•». •’< 

(October. 20). 
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Aristide picks 
close aide as 
new Haiti PM 

Michel Carolt In Port-au-Prince 


O N OCTOBER 23 the Haitian 
President Jean-Bertrand Arid- 
tide chose one of his closest collabo- 
rators, Claudette Werleigh, as prime 
minister to succeed Smarck Michel, 
who resigned last week- The appoint- 
ment of Werleigh, who has been for- 
eign minister for a little more titan 
two years, will need to be ratified by 
the two chambers of parliament 
To judge from the favourable 
opinions so far expressed on televi- 
sion by several deputies and sena- 
tors, the president's decision will be 
ronfirmed without difficulty by the 
two chambers, which are dominated 
Ivy Aristide's political movement 
Luvalas. 

Werleigh, aged 49. comes from a 
wealthy family from Cap-Haftien. 
the country's second-largest town. 
After paramedical and legal studies 
in Haiti, Europe anti the United 
States, she spent several yenrs 
working on programmes to eradi- 
cnte illiteracy and to train the poor 
farmers of northern Haiti. 

In 1976 Werleigh, who is a pro- 
gressive Cliristian, was appointed 
head of the Catholic organisation 
Caritas for Latin America and the 
Caribbean, a job she held for almost 
10 years. 

She was briefly minister of social 
affairs in the transitional govern- 
ment headed by Ertha Pascal 
Trouillot in 1990. Her tics with Aris- 
tide became closer during the presi- 
dent's exile in Washington. 

It was then that Werleigh became 
one of Aristide's most valued advis- 
ers. Her name was often mentioned 
ns a possible prime minister when 
Aristide returned to Haiti a year 
ago. But under pressure from the 
country's principal donors, the pres- 
ident preferred to appoint Michel, a 
prominent Port-au-Prince business- 
man. 

Michel's resignation and, even 
more, Aristide’s acceptance of it 
illustrate a tendency that an econo- 
mist close to government circles de- 
scribes as "backtracking on the 
issue of structural adjustment". 

Despite opposition from some of 
the president's ndvisers and the 
Lavalas majority in parliament, 
Michel had fought hard to push 
through the privatisation of the nine 
largest state-owned companies and 
to obtain a new agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Despite being leant on heavily by 
the US vice-president, AI Gore, dur- 
ing his visit to Port-au-Prince a week 
ago, Aristide decided not to side 
with his prime minister on those 
two questions, which were pre- 
sented as being crucial to the con- 
tinuation of international aid. 
Werleigh did not adopt a public 
stance on the issue. 

In the run-up to the presidential 
elections, which are due to be held 
by the end of the year, Aristide's 
supporters have been clamouring 
increasingly for him to remain in 
power for three more yenrs so as to 
compensate for his period in exile. 

During a recent visit to the work- 
ing-class district of Bel-Air, in the 
heart of the capital, Aristide gRvo an 
I ambiguous response to such calls 
that was in marked contrast with his 
repeated promises to vacate the 
presidential seat next February. "I 
cannot but listen to what you are 
asking," he told the crowds. 
(October 26) 
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Written in stone . . . Although Angkor is well protected, 90 per cent of Khmer art has been destroyed 

Thieves pilfer Cambodia’s past 


Jean-Claude Pomontl 
In Phnom Penh 

T HE Cambodian government 
has called again for urgent 
action to halt the theft of an- 
cient Khmer artefacts, which contin- 
ues at an alarming rate. Most of the 
objects concerned are ceramics, 
statues and bas-reliefs located in 
dozens of temples in the west and 
north of the country, which are 
much more difficult to protect than 
the Angkor National Park. 

In February, police operating 
50km from Angkor arrested five 
smugglers, one of them Thai. Ill 
possession of five heads of statues 
they had bought at the market in 
Siem Reap, the town closest to the 
temples. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, a policeman was reportedly 


killed as he tried to prevent a similar 
theft at Siem Reap. 

The smuggling of Khmer art. 
often across the border to Thailand, 
is encouraged by private American, 
European and Japanese collectors, 
who sometimes then sell their booty 
to museums. 

At the end of last month, the 
Phnom Penh authorities demanded 
the repatriation of five pieces dating 
from the 7lh and 8th centuries — in 
other words, from the pre-Angkor 
period — which they said were cur- 
rently on show in the US. The Cam- 
bodian culture minister. Nouth 
Narang. claimed the items had been 
stolen. 

The Paris peace accords of 1901 
and tile subsequent intervention of 
UN peacekeepers from March 1992 
to September 1993 opened Cambo- 


Chopin ends on a sour note 


Jan Krauze reports 
from Warsaw on the 
world's most prestigious 
piano competition 

T HE 13th Chopin Competition. 

which ended on October 19, 
was dominated by the Russian pi- 
anist Alexei Sultanov, whose artistic 
personality is as powerful as his be- 
liaviour is discourteous. 

He was conspicuously absent 
from the prize-giving ceremony and 
the dosing concert given by the 
prizewinners, of whom he was one. 
Six years after winning the highly 
regarded Van Ctiburn Competition, 
Sultanov had come to Warsaw to put 
his reputation to the test of the for- 
midable and prestigious Chopin 
Competition, which is held every 
five years. 

Did he feel that victory should 
have been his by right? Did the ova- 
tions from an audience that adored 
his playing go to his head? What- 
ever the case, he seemed to regard 
it as an insult to his talent that he 
should have to share second prize 
with the French pianist Philippe 
Giuslano, whose style is In many 
ways the antithesis of Sultanov’s. 

■ To add insult to injury, the jury 
decided for Hie second time run- 
ning not to award a first prize. Last 


year, similar severity wn9 shown by 
the jury of the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition in Moscow, in both the violin 
and piano sections. 

There can be no doubt that the 
decision of the Chopin Competition 
jury came as an unpleasant surprise 
to die six pianistB who had managed 
to reach the final after almost three 
weeks of competition. 

It was also frustrating for the pub- 
lic, who had faitiifully followed their 
progress from round to round. But 
the marking system is rigid: pianists 
get a certain number of marks at the 
end of each round, and a computer 
works out the total without the jury 
intervening In any way. As none of 
the finalists had notched up the 
minimum marks to be able to claim 
the first prize, there was no alterna- 
tive but to withhold It. 

Was the jury too severe? Perhaps 
they felt they could not place the 
1995 prizewinners in the same cate- 
gory as some illustrious winners of 
earlier competitions, such as Maur- 
izio Polllnl, Martha Argerich and 
Krysdan Zimerman. 

It could also be that it was impos- 
sible to choose between a brilliant 
virtuoso like Sultanov, who takes 
liberties with tradition and some- 
times lapses into bad taste, and a pi- 
anist like Giuslano, who possesses 
great finesse but perhaps lacks 
punch. 


dia up to the oulside world, and thus 
made it easier for thieves In smug- 
gle out Khmer art. 

Armed gangs acting mi informa- 
tion provided by bogus tourists 
moved into action, even in the 
Angkor National Park. Hut (lie mon- 
uments worst affected were temples 
located outside the park in inaccessi- 
ble regions where there has been a 
breakdown in law and order. 

The Khmer Rouge has had no 
qualms about taking its cut from 
such a lucrative traffic: smugglers 
regularly pass through areas (hat it 
used to control, and in some cases 
still controls, along thcThui border. 

Various steps have been taken to 
curb these activities. In 1993, some 
of the 5.000 items kept at the 
Angkor Conservation Agency, 
which had been attacked at least 


Giuslano, who is from Marseilles, 
was chancing his arm when lie de- 
cided to have a second slab at the 
Chopin Coni|xMilion. He had given a 
mu clvrenmr Iced [lerforn lance at tile 
previous competition in 1999, when 
he wa9 just 17 — the minimum age 
required by the regulations. 

Glusinno is a pianist who is faith- 
ful to the score, refuses overempha- 
sis, and combines subtlety and 
elegance with a discreet use of ru- 
bato and an impeccable technique. 
Yet something is lacking — not so 
much in his playing, perhaps, as in 
his general demeanour. 

He seems to hold himself back, to 
be constrained by his own modesty. 
Both off stage, when he was perspir- 
ing heavily and trembling with emo- 
tion after his final round, and on 
stage at the end of the closing con- 
cert, when he was encored, he 
seemed to tense up rather than give 
free rein to his joy. One hopes that 
this success will help him to make 
his playing a touch more brilliant 
and well-rounded. 

The competition revealed or con- 
firmed the talent of several other 
pianists, not just among the prize- 
winners. Gabriela Montero, a US 
citizen of Venezuelan origin who 
won third prize, is a pianist of con- 
siderable temperament Unlike Giu- 
slano and Sultanov, who preferred 
not to comment on the jury’s deci- 
sion to award no first prize, she said 
she thought it was "unfair", as she 
felt the level of the.competition had 
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three times by armed command 
between November 1992 and Apr] 
1993. were transferred to the fio $ 
Palace in Phnom Penh. 

France trained n unit of 
guards for Angkor and gave Hwq 
the equipment they needed - 
radios, light arms and 350 Japanese 
motorcycles. Since June 1SH, 
squads of motorcyclists have ta! 
ready tn respond immediately tp 
calls from guards posted at the «■ 
trances to temples. 

Furthermore, co-ordination pro- 
cedures set up nt that time between 
Interpol and the relevant Cambo- 
dian departments (customs, do 
fence, culture) made it easier to i 
keep track of the network of thieve* i 

III the two months that followed, | 
Angkur guards c;irri«-d out 21 an 
rests and recovered 18 iten& 
Within the park, restoration nod 
and guided tours were resutnrd 
under reasonable conditions of se- 
curity. But those conditions dona I 
yet exist at the temple of Bantry : 
Srei. one uf Ihe finest examples a 
Khmer art. located 20km to dir 
iiurih. Thieves have also bteni: 
work elsewhere. smiielimescBUsiiKj 
irreparable damage in the coursed! 
stealing a single item. 

The Ciuiihuifiau authorities are 
olten unable to identify, and there . 
fore recover, valuable items on slw* i 
in antique shops outside the court 
try. It has taken five years, for exam 
pie, to gather enough evidence fc 
make it possible to retrieve I3prite 
less Angkor statues that llu?T1iai* 
ihorilies themselves wanted t» 
return to Cambodia. The statues ha 
been seized by police at Baugkoi- 
antique shops at the request of thr 
lliai Department otTinr Arts. 

A study carried out by tlurFreid 
Ftir Eastern School in 1993 c* 
eluded that 90 per cent of the Cart 
budiau cultural heritage hart 
destroyed during the 23 years 
war. Efforts undertaken since tlx* 1 
to save what can be saved tow 
borne fruit, but the market ifl| 
Khmer art remains lucrative anil, 
smuggling continues, even if it is# 11 ! 
a smaller settle than before. 

(October 25) 


been "high enough for there to be s 
first prize”. 

Rem Ouraslu, winner oM» 
fourth prize, is it very bnMnj* 
young Tatar from Russia 
seems to have reserves Hint will ^ 
able him to improve considers 
Also worth n mention is the buM 
Italian pianist, l-uigi CaiHa, 
won the hearts of the public a® 
achieved the feat of getting thr«# 
to the third round. 

Whether there is a clear vnn° 
or opinions are divided, as ®fS 
were this year, the Chopin Cotnpf- 
lion tends to follow the same P® 
tern. It is n long-drawivoul aj® » 
rather artificial contest that ; 
battalions of hopefuls to take « ; 
turns to tackle the same hacW 1 ^ , 
works. But without warning it ™ } 
be galvanised by a spark of true j 
spiration. ji 

One’s weariness with the ““I, 
changing musical diet then l 
ishes, and everytlting — in , jjSSlE 
the competition itself, the pk®™ If. 

of notes, the overabundance ot j j 

didates and the surfeit of Chop* 11 
suddenly seems justified. 

(October 24) • 1 
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L Oxfam’a Emergency Public Health Team Includes professionals from different 
W disciplines (health, environmental health, and civil engineering etc). We are 
.4 currently engaged In strengthening the health and nutrition capacity of tha 
jf team and to this end are looking to reorult four additional health 

f professionals. Applicants for these paste should hold e basic health 

qualification and for the Adviser position a higher professional qualification. 

Significant overseas experience Is a prerequisite at least half of which should 
tie In emergency situations. 

Health Adviser 


APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 2 

Senior International Accountant for Africa 

International Division 


Based In Oxford 

The Oxford based Health Adviser will help 
formulate Oxfam’s policy far emergency 
public health initiatives and provide advice 
and support in this respect to overseas 


Salary: £20,277 p.a. 2 yoar Contract 

programmes. He/She will therefore require 
the ability to undertake frequent overseas 
travel (approx. 12-16 weeks per annum). 

Plaaae quota raf: OS/PHT/HA/MD/OW 


Community Health Nurse (2 posts) 
Emergency Nutritionist (1 post) 


Deployed from Oxford 

The duties of the Community Health Nurses 
and Emergency Nutrftionallst may Involve 
Initial assessment of an emergency 
situation, followed by Implementation of 
public health measures until work can be 
completed or handed over to other 
community health staff bb appropriate. The 
work will require the postholder to travel to 


Salary £18,091 p.a. 2 year Contract 

emergency situations at short notice, staying 
for periods of up to 3 months at a time. 

Please quote ref: OS/E8P/CHA/MD/OW 

For the above four posts: 

Closing date: 30 November 1995 
Interview date: week commencing 
18 December 1995 


Baaed In Oxford 

Oxfem Is looking for a person with 
enthusiasm, energy and commitment to 
provide strategic advice and effective 
financial services to Oxfam's programme in 
Africa. The programme Is managed through 
the desk in Oxford and over 20 offices which 
support development projects and provide 
emergency relief operations. The annual 
financial spend In Africa Is In ths region of 
£40 to £45 million. 

As a key member of the International Finance 
Management Them, she or he will play an 
Important rote in the Implementation of the 
divisional strategic plan. Applicants need to 
demonstrate at least the following:- 
• Professional accountancy qualifications 
with a minimum of two years post 
qualification work 


Starting salary: £20,277 per annum 

• Experience In' finance and accounting 

• Proven experience of people management 

• Experience in computerised 
finance systems and Interest in 
information systems 

• Ability to empathrse with the complexities 
and difficulties of working in Africa. 

• Fluency In written and spoken English. 
Please quota ref: OS/SIA/IF/PY/OW 
Closing date-, 28 November 1905 
Interview date: 9 January 1996 

We actively encourage applicants from 
suitably skilled women, people from ethnic 
minorities and people who perceive 
themselves to bs disabled. This is to 
address an under representation at this level 
within Oxfem. 


Programme Representative 

Based In Belgrade, Federal Republlo of Yugoslavia 1 Year Contract 

Salary: £16,609 p.a. plus station Allowance and Accommodation 


Afghanistan Emergency Programme 

Oxfam's programme In Kabul comprise* an environmental health programme, a key 
component of whloh la community organisation with some Involvement In both Ineome 
generation and public health Initiatives. To Implement this programme we are seeking to 
recruit to two key petitions. 

Regional Programme Manager 

Based In Kabul Salary: £16,509 p.a. (non-taxable) 1 year Contraot 


Responsible for the design, implementation 
and management of Oxfam's programme In 
Kabul, an experienced engineer with et least 
three years overseas experience Ib required. 


Knowledge equivalent to masters level In 
Public Health is a pre-requisite for this role. 


Oxfam has an office In Belgrade as part of 
its response to the crisis in former 
Yugoslavia. The programme has eoficarv 
trated on the basic needs of refugees and 
displaced people. Now our work with 
disabled people and Improving the capacity 
of local partner organisations Is of 
Increasing Importance In the programme. 
The successful candidate will have:- 
• At least 2 years practical experience 


of development work and/or working 
with refugees 

Excellent management, Interpersonal and 
communication skills 
initiative and flexibility 


Please quote reft 08/PR/B/HM/OW 

Closing date: 30 November 1985 
interview date: 12 December 1995 


ref: OS/AFO/RPM/MD/QW 


Women’s Programme Manager 

Based In Kabul Salary: £14,870 p.a. (non-taxable) 1 year Contract 


For further details and an application form for any of tho posts pleaso 
send a largo stamped addressed envelope to the Overseae Personnel A 
Development Department, Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford 0X2 7DZ, quoting 
the appropriate reference. 


For the Women's Programme Manager, we 
are primarily seeking an experienced 
community organiser. Previous experience of 
women's programme management preferably 
In an Islamic society (s required along with 
experience end knowledge of health 
education issues. At least three years 


overseas experience Is desirable. 

Please quote ref: Ot/AFO/WPM/MD/OW 

For the above two posts: 

Closing date: 23 November 1995 
Interview date: to be arranged 


Oxfam works with poor people in their struggle against 
hunger, disease, exploitation and poverty In Africa. 
Asia. Latin America and the Middle East through relief, 
development, research and public education. 


tXFAM 

Working for a Fairer World 


University of Essex 

LL.M In EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY LAW 

This one-year includes a 'core* course 
on The Community Legal Order: Treaties 
Institutions and Principles, and a choice 
of three (full or equivalent) courses from 
the following: 

• Free Movement of Goods 

• European Competition Law 

• Intellectual Property Law In the Community 

• Labour Law in the Community 

• Environmental Law In the Community 

• Private International Law in the Community 

• International Trade Finance Law 

• European Convention on Human Rights 

• Human Rights In Europe 

• Internal Criminal Law 

The University ensures that accommodation 
is available for overseas students. 

Applications and enquiries should be 
addressed to: 

The Course Director, LL.M,, in European 
Community Law, Dept, of Law, University 
of Essex, Wlvenhoe Park, Colchester. 

C04 3SQ, England. • 

Tel: (01206) 872585. Fax: (01 206) 873428 


The International Reycue Committee 


Is a non-profit, non-sectarian organization providing humanitarian 
assistance to refugees In over 20 countries around the world. IRC Is 
recruiting for the following positions 


Financial Managers: 


Responsible for the financial administration ol mulll-sacloral relief 
programs. Requirements University degree fn finance or accounting (CPA 
preferred): extensive financial management experience; strong 
organizational and administrative skills: 

previous experience working with grails. Positions are tar one year. Send 
tetter arid cv to Uliana Keith via lax 001 212 551 3180. 


■ Engineers: 


To work In the rehabilitation of waler systems or Overseeing construction 
projects. Requirements: Civil engineers; experience managing 
construction or sanitation projects: excellent organization, verbal and 
written communication skfia; experience working in developing countries. 
Contracts are 3 moa - 1 year. Send letter and cv to Uliana Keith via fax. 


I Country Directors: 


Senior IRC representaitva in country. Oversee and provide leadership for 
administrative, financial end programming functions of IRC programs in 
assigned countries. Requirements: Bachelors degree and 5-7 years 
experience In emergency or development work; proven management 
experience: abdity to represent IRC to donors and organizations; financial 
and human resource management experience. Postons bib tor 2 years. 
Send tetter and cv to Louse Shea. VP/Human Resources via fax. 


THE UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL 
Department of Geography 

Chair in Physical Geography 

Application* arc Invited Tor n Chair In Phyalcaf Geography. 
Candidates should poueu an outstanding research reputation In 
an area uf physical geography and be prepared to provide 
ncademlc leadership within the Department of Geography as a 
whole. The poll ti mailable from I January 1908. 
rn formal and contldeniiaJ enquiries may be made to Professor 
R.I. Woods on 0151 704 SSS7. 

Quote Reft A/SSB/G Closing Deter ST November V99B 


Application* by c.v. with the names oF three referees, should be 
received by the Director of Personnel (A), The University 
of Liverpool, Liverpool LSB 5BX- Further particulars may also 
be requested from tills nd dress or via ctnalliJobs@Uv.ac.uk. 

Working Tbwarda Equal Opportunities 


< Hi Till AllVAM I'MI.N I <11 l.l-AUMNf, 


- DIPLOMAS ■ 

Get the degree Yoy really deserve! 
Bachelor’s, Master’s, Doctorate 
for Life & Work Experience 
BA • MBA - JD - PhD - ... 

/ No ejaas attendance 

✓ No Examinations. 

/ Low fees, fast delivery 

✓ Limited numbers ' 
SAINT-CHAJRLEJS UNIVERSITY 

c/o: Avenue Moliere, 496 B-1060 Brussels, BELGIUM 


^ LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE . 

Lectureship In International History 

Appllcatloni are Invited for appointment to a Lectureship In 
Internal tonal Hbtwy from September 1976, Preference wK be given to 
candidate* with teaching and retecxch tntereit* In the International 
Hhtwy of Central Europe, 1914-1945, but thote working -in arty field of 
twentieth-century International hktory ore encouraged to apply. 
Appointment wB be at an appropriate point of the Grade A or Grade B 
(S16.I54 - £26,430) salary scale for ieoHneii, plus' £2.134 London 
Allowance a year, > fn assessing starting to lory, consideration will be 
given to qualification! and experience. Application forms and former 
particulars are available, on receipt- ot a large SAE, ham Personnel 
Servian i. London School of Economics and polflccfi Science, Houghton 
St, London WC2A2AE. Fax 0171-036-6843. 
daring dole for completed cppNcdtions li t Decerrfew 1996. - 

THE LSE IS COMMfffED TO fQUAL dPPORTUNim 1 
WE l£EB AN EDU&TtONAlCHMJJYQOMMITTEQ TO EXCELLENCE IN . 
EOUCAnON AND RESEAUCH 
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PROJECT MANAGER 

AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION PROJECT, 
NORTHERN ETHIOPIA 

SCF started work fh Ethiopia In 1973 with an emergency relief programme In 
response to the famine of that year. Since than SCF has been Involved in a range of 
tonger-term relief and development programmes to secure lasting benefits for children. 

As a result of a helicopter qssfoted survey undertaken In the northern highlands of 
Ethiopia In 1991 , SCF has been Involved In a number of Interventions aimed at engaging 
with the agricultural sector In order to promote food security In the most vulnerable areas 
of North Wollp. 

As Project Manager your key task will be to manage, promote and develop all SCF's 
activities In the agrlcuttun^Uvestook and natural resources sectors In Wolto. You will also 
play a ma|or role In developing policy at national level. 

To meet the challenge of Ihla welting neiw post you will need a relevant post graduate 
qualification; substantial experience In managing agricultural development projects in 
Africa with an emphasis bn both providing Institutional support to the capacity of 
extension services while prompting farmer participation; ability to think and plan 
strategically; proven team management skills; report writing and financial skills; 
willingness to travel extensively and live and work In an Isolated location. 

This post Is offered on a twelve month contract with a salary of El 9,294 (normally tax 
free). You can also expect a generous benefits package Including all flights and 
reasonable living and accommodation expenses. 

■ For further details and an application farm please apply with CV to Jenny Thomas, 
Overseas Personnel Administrator, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. 

Fax: 01 71 793 761 0. % A A 

Closing date: 30th November 1995, 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. 


Save the Children 




Working for a better world for children 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
EXTENSION COLLEGE (IEC) EXTENSION.,, 
Cambridge, UK 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

IEC, a training, research and consultancy NGO, promotes development by increasing 
access to education through distance learning techniques. 

This is a unique opportunity for an exceptional manager. You must be educated to 
degree level, have experience in educational projects, particularly in the developing 
world, and knowledge of distance learning. Based in the UK, you will need to travel 
widely. You will need a good track record in fundraising, developing and 
implementing projects and the ability to manage a small but enthusiastic team of 
professionals. 

Salary c. £30,000 (negotiable) plus pension. To start early 1996. 

Closing date 18 November 1996. Interviews to be held in December. 
Send brief CV to Dr Felicity Binns, Director of Finance and Administration, 
IEC, Dale’s Brewery, Gwydir Street, Cambridge CBl 2LJ. 

Tel: +44(0)1223 353321. Fax: +44(0)1223 464734. 

Registered Charity No. 1017317. A company Limited by guarantee No. 2782791. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF LAW 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND 
LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

The Faculty of Law invites applications Cor a now senior 
lectureship and for a vacant lectureship. In selecting the 
candidate, emphasis will be placed on Ida or tier record or 
potential record. A candidate with a distinguished record of 
scholarship or original research is eligible for consideration 
for appointment to a Readership. 

Salaiy up to £31,357, the top point of the Senior Lecturer 
scale, and to £26,430, the top paint of the Lecturer B scale. 
Informal enquiries may be made to the Dean of the Faculty, 
Professor C J .Miller, tel. 0121 414 3172 or the Deputy Dean, 
Professor D.J. Feldman, tel. 0121 414 6283 or fex. 0121 414 
3585. 

Starting date 1st September 1996 or by arrangement 
Application forms (returnable by 20th November 1995) and 
further particulars available from the Director of StafQng 
services. The University of Birmingham, Edgebaston, 
Birmingham B152TT, telephone 0121 414 6483 (24 hours). 
E-mail:STAFFING®BHAMAC.UK quoting reference . ■ 
L14905/95. 

Working towards equal opportunities 

The UnSvmhy hi an ttwnpi Charity which erisla to advrace learning to ihi 
hlghoal level lor the benefit pf Its students and society at luge. 


Advertisements 

It Is a cordlilon of acceptance of 
advertisement orders that the 
proprietors of The Guardian 
Weekly do not guarantee the 
Insertion of any particular 
advertisement on a specified 
dale, or at all, although every 
effort will be made to meet the 
wishes of advertisers; further 
they do not accept liability for 
any loss or damage caused by 
an error or Inaccuracy in the 
printing or non-appearance of 
any advertisement. They also 
reserve the right to classify 
correctly wry advertisement, edit 
or delete any objectionable 
wording or relect any 
advertisement. 

Although every advertisement is 
carefully checked, occasionally 
mistakes do occur. We therefore 
ask advertisers to assist us by 
checking their advertisements 
oarefully and advise us 
Immediately should an error 
occur. We regret that we cannot 
accept responsibility (or more 
than ONE INCORRECT Insertion 
and (hat no repudiation will be ! 
granted In the case of 
typographical or minor changes 
which do not affect the value of 
the advertisement - , 

rasOuarjBgn 


INTRAC (International 
NGO Training & 
Research Centre) 
provides training, 
consultancy & research 
services to organisations 
involved in international 
development and relief. 
We seek to improve 
HGO performance by ' 
exploring NGO policy 
Issues and providing 
NGO management & 
organisational 
development consultancy 
& training. 


INTRAC 

Director of Training and Consultancy 

Oxford Based, 2 year contract to start (£25,000) 

Due to rapid expansion INTRAC seeks n Director to manage and 
develop our training and consultancy programme in: Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, Central Asia and the developing countries 
of die South, and provide strategic direction to INTRAC. 

You will need : 

At least 8 years senior NGO management experience including a 
minimum of three years in n developing country; demonstrating an 
understanding of relief and development and related management 
issues; proven experience and skills in trniniug and International 
development consultancy; ability to manage a dynamic and growing 
team. Availability to travel internationally for at least 50 days per 
year. 

For further details please send a large SAE to: Dr. Brian 
Pratt, Executive Director, INTRAC, P.O. Box 503, Oxford, 
OX2 ORZ, U.K. Information from or C.V. to: 

Ftai *44 (O) 1865 201852. 

Closing date 25 November 1995. 

Registered Charity no. 1016676 


GOAL Is an Irish based Third World relief and ^ 

development organisation. Operational since 1977, /^l Bk 

GOAL has over 100 expatriate staff working I 

throughout the developing world. 

UGANDA W 

Field Director 

GOAL is expanding its programmes in Uganda and seeks a candidate with 
vision and ability td~fiH~Ihis~seriior management position. GOAL activities 
in-country currently include urban development, health & technical training 
and evaluating rural development programmes. 

VIETNAM 

1. Field Director - 2. Agriculturalist 

Vietnam is a new country of operation for GOAL. Wc arc seeking candidates 
with a minimum of three years overseas experience, who understand the 
responsibilities and demands of these senior management positions. 

If your experience matches the task and you would like to find out more 
about GOAL, we would like to hear from you. 

GOAL, PO Box 19, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

Tel: +353 I 2809779, Fax: +353 I 2809215. 

These positions have unaccompanied status and salaries negotiable 
within GOAL salary scales. GOAL seeks to be an equal opportunities employer. 




SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR OF 
PROCESS CONTROL 


A pplicants should be able lo offer broad academic leadership 
over a range of fields including Ulcciriciil and Electronic 
Engineering, Computer and Communications Engineering und 
insiramcntaiion and Control Enginccii-'g. 

A proven track record in research, development and consultancy in 
ihe intcr-telated areas of smart sensors, instrumentation and 
intelligent control, as applied to the process industries, nr n closely 
related field, would be particularly advantageous. 

Salary: £36570 (pay award pending) 

Further particulars and application form available from 
the Personnel Manager. a 

University of Greenwich. the 

UNIVERSITY 
of 

GREENWICH 

Founded In 1890; providing Higher Education in London and in Kent. 


University of Greenwich. 
Avery Hill Road, London 
SE9 2UG to be returned by 
2lst November 1995. 


Thinking of touching 
English Abroad? 

Unquarunrin oilers lntsf'»* 
Introductory courses 
ifltiuhlnfi English as * 
luriMftn omgunge- Ca'*« 
opportunities oriBl 1 
l.lmnmrnma's 45 Cannes 
wnridwido. 

Goursos ovary w 10 "/",!: 

Birmingham anti Mancr*"*- 
Por details oontsotour 

TEFL advlur* M l 
oi2i-a32 a*** 
Fas 0121 043 •» 
0101-228 3903 or w"*® 
Ltnfluarsma 
Now Oxford HJ** _ 
10 Waterloo Otrs* 
Birmingham ■* 041 


CtDSE CAMBODIA, IA0S, VIETNAM PROGRAMME 
Coordinator/Trainer - Laos 

C1DSE seeks a Coordinator/Trainer .for an Integrated rural development 
programme in Hollkhamaay Province, Laos. Experience In community 
. development training and programme coordination require. 

Credit Advisor - Vietnam 

, CtpSE seeks a Credit Advlaor for a credit aod saving* programme Ui Ho Cty . 
Mhih City, Vietnam. 5-10 years experience with poverty tending methodologies 1 
and InrituttooiBriog credit required, r ' ' . . i 

Both post* - two yeere, beginning Immediately. POD Job descriptions and person 
specifications are available. AppUcadoQa close 1 December 1095, i. ■ |. 

"to apiAy, send yam CV vrith referees tj>: 

GOSS CLV Programme, HutdercttersatrOat 165, 1000 Brussels, BELGIUM. 

Ftoi 02-2). Ij02.61.27, Email dvprogtteimk.be ; : l • , - 


On November 19th 1W5 
The Guardian Weekly 
will be publishing 
a special feature 
on • 

International 
Schools & : 
Colleges 

For details of • 
advertising rates esv 
deadlines . 
please contact the 

■ Sales team or! 

+44 (0) 161- 

834-8686 

. . i 

Cjgwj 1 "• 

+44{0)1«1 ; 

839-4436 
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t FAIRFAX 

UNIVERSnYfl-KA) 

• International Home Study 
degree programs 

• Credits tor prior lesmtng/expBrience 
• BA, MBA, PW) etc programs in 
most subjects 
• Entry any time 

WBapactusftomUKia rr aaa i i tuU ii nuWuiii 
ESS Offices (QUW), 

P.O. Box 400 

Patartaoreugh PE2 SOD U.K. 
TaWFaxi +44 (0) 1733 8390S3 


AGENTS WANTED 

Agents Abroad or with good 
overseas contacts. Sought by smelt 
established but expanding English 
es a Foreign Language School. 
Generous commission offered. 

The school offers year round tuition 
Bt all levels, as well as summer 
courses and axem preparation. 

For details write to: 
I.C.S.E 

26 Pottergate 
Norwich NR2 1DX U.K. 



INTERNATIONAL YOGA SCHOOL 
X.Y.* Founded l»eo 
£$» DapLO, p O. Bax 23 Tonway 
DavonTQJ §YH England 
1. or Fast +44-1 803-324316 


t 
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IJ 17T}T} tedrf Barm is a Norwegian membership organization which is politically neutral and 

IMj u mu m nan-sectarian. The aim is to help children who are In need and suffer injustice. Redd Barna alms 

A TkT A t0 develop Increased Insight Into childrens neeeds and promote their rights. The work includes 

K/l rf lon & ter m activities and emergency relief in Asia, Africa, Latin America as well as work for 
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Deportment of Computer Science and Information Systems 
Faculty of Science 

Lectureships in Computing 

The Department of Computer Scfence and Information SyBtema at 
fit. John'a, Brunei University, West London, invitee applications 
fbr lectureships to commence January 1996. These appointments 
continue the rapid research-lad expansion programme of the 
Deportment end build on a profile of innovative teaching and 
research in applied computing at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. This expansion has already seen the 
appointment of a new Chair end eight new academic etaiT. 

The Department hei recently relocated to new accommodation 
which is mors able to support our thriving research and teaching 
environment. The Department's research activities, focused in five 
Research Centres, span the range of Computer Science and 
Information Systems issues - from research in computational 
geometry and logic ayataras engineering, through work in 
information Bystems design, implementation and strategy, user 
Interface design, and computer- supported co-operative work, to 
the social aspects of computer technology and simulation 
modelling, 

The Department's undergraduate and postgraduate teaching 
reflects this wide range of research interests. The Department U 
currently undertaking a rapid expansion of its Masters programme 
to flirther develop timely, novel and industrially relevant 
postgraduate programmes. The Masters courses will also feed into 
tbs undergraduate programmes, continuing the Department's 
reputation for producing strong, marketable undergraduates. 

Tha successful applicants will participate in this expansion, 
contributing to undergraduate and postgraduate teaching, and will 
m expected to develop thoir research interests within the context 
of the Department. An established publication record is expected- 
Salaiy will be within the Lecturer A seal* £16,154 - £19,848, or 
Leoturer B scale, £20,677 • £26,480, depending on experience. 
Salary also attracts the London Allowance of £2,166 per annum. 
The dosing date for application la 10 November 199S. 

For fUrther details, please send a self-addressed envelops to 
Personnel Services, Brunei University, Uxbridge, Middlesex UBS 
6PH, quoting reference number 0466 on both envelopes. Professor 
Ray J. Paul, Head of Department^ also welcomes Informal 
enquiries. He cen be contacted by telephone on 01895 203374, by 
fax on 01896 203891. or by email at BayPaulOBrunel.ac.uk. 

Bmnel<$> 

University 

Wilt LONDON* | 

Jnnauating in education and r< search of use to the community 


exposed groups i Norway. The budget far 1994 is approx. 300 million Nkr. 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE 


Tho Resident Representative is the overall 
manager for Redd Banina programme in 
Mozambique and carries (he responsibility for 
planning and strategy work, implementation and 
monitoring of Redd Bamas programmes in 
Mozambique including the rcponsibility for 
administration, finance and poraonnel. 

The candidate must be able to lead a largo organi- 
zation through management by facilitation 
through a transitional ported from relief to long 
term development. Experience and understanding 
of long term development Is required, preferably 
from southern Africa. Fluency In English and 
Portuguese is expected. Additional training in 
Portuguese can bo provided. 


UNIVERSITY of 
ST ANDREWS 

■' ♦ ■ *•<*.': Jf. ■■ s . 

School of History and International Relations 

Professor/Reader/ 
Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer level 

Two posts in International Relations 

The School intends to make two appointments in the 
Department of International Relations. Applications 
are Inviled for an open search at the levels of 
Lecturer/Senior Lccturrr/Reader/full Professor. The 
School would welcome applications from any 
specialism within the discipline, though one of Ihe 
appointments is likely to be in the areas of European 
security and integration studies. Candidates for a 
senior appointment will be expected to offer 
distinguished academic leadership in teaching and 
research, significant publications, and a proven and 
successful record in developing postgraduate 
programmes. He/she will also assist the Head of 
School in maintaining and promoting academic 
standards in the School. 

The starting date will be 1 February 1996 or a date to 
be arranged thereafter. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from Personnel Services, University of St 
Andrews, College Gate, North Street, St Andrews, 
Afe KY16 9AJ or by telephoning 01334 462564 
during office hours, 01334 462571 out of hours, by • 
fax 01334 462570 oj by e-mail MELlgst- 
andiews.ac.uk, to whom completed applications 
accompanied by a CV and leiter of application 
should be returned to arrive not later than Monday 
13 November 1995. Please quote reference 
MI/AHI4004. _ 

77« University operates Equal Opportunities and No 
, Smoking Policies. The University's mission fs the 
expansion of knowledge through excellence in research, 
leaching and learning. , ! 


S University pf Cambridge . . ' ; 

The International Summer School 1 ; | 

i Terms t and ti and specialised Stunner fsthoata in '' ' ’ 1 

■ English Literature! Ip History 1 Art History ■ Shakespeare ■ Meclleval Studies 

Full details from : International Division, ■' 

University of Cambridge, (Ref GW). ;• ■ » • >'■"] •' 

Board of Continuing Education, Madlngley Hall,' + i. ,i; > ■ 1 ■ j 
Madingley, Cambridge CBS 8A Q, England. \ .•••./•' . i . •. ■ I 

: Telephone (UK-44) 1054 210636 Fax (UK-44) . 1954 210677. . •: 


To pjace your advertisement 

1 

TEL +44 ( 0 ) 161 634 8686 
or I 

FAX + 44 ( 0 ) 161 838 4438 

The QuardlanWeekty. 1 
184 Deansgate 
. Manchester . 
M 60 2 RR 


The duly station will bo Cblmolo, Monica 
Province. The remuneration and benefit packages 
compares favourably with other International NGOs. 

Initially 2 years contract with possibilities for 
extension. 

inquiries can be made lo: 

Mrs. Rlkke Iverson, Redd Barno-Norway, 
tel.: 47 22 570 080, fax: 47 22 688 547. 


Applicants should send their CVs in English 
before 1 July 1994 to: 

Redd Barna, P. O. Box 6200 Ettentad, 

N-0602 OSLO. 


University of Aberdeen 

Set within easy reach of some of Britain's most attractive 
sea coast, mountains ami agricultural country, the 
University is at the hub of a busy commercial c»-nlrt* 
which benefits from excellent air, rail and road links. The 
University of Aberdeen is established to provide Higher 
Education and to carry out related research. 

Director of Reproductive Research 

£14-, 3 17 - £26,430 p.a. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS & 
GYNAECOLOGY, University of Aberdeen, is seeking a 
Director for a newly established Unit of Embryology 
Research. The Unit is based In the Maternity Hospital on 
the Foresterhill Campus, adjacent to the Medical School 
and the new Institute of Medical Sciences. It is anticipated 
that this will be a non-cllnical appointment and the 
successful applicant will have a proven track record in 
enibtyology/molecular biology and reproductive research 
as well as leadership abilities. The post is available for a 
period of 3 years in the first instance. Enquiries may be 
directed to Professor Allan Templeton on tel +44 (01224) 
840590. 

Application forms and further particulars are 
available from Personnel Services, University of 
Aberdeen, Regent Walk, Aberdeen, AJB9 IPX, 
telephone +44 (01224) 272727 quoting reference 
number MOG 01 1R, A 24-hour answering service 
Ib in operation. 

Closing date: 23 November 1995. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 


Hie University of Reading g** 8 

Lectiirer in TEFL . 

Applicants should have an MA In Applied Linguistics of 
TEFL/TESOL while b PhD in the saihe field would he 
advantageous. They should hove experience lh EFL teaching 
outside the UK. The appointee will (each on the MA TEFL 1 
programme, supervise research students, contribute to the 
ntnning of short courses, tu^d conduct and publish research. ' 

Hie appointment Id for a three year fixed-term contract §alary 
will be In the range £15,154 * ^9.646 per jjhhurn (.Grade. A) or 
£30,677 r £26,430 fjtr ahnuo^ (Grade B) vrtth U^S benefits. ' ' 

Apply (of further. t^TticularS and application forma (2 copies) to 
the Personnel Office, Tho University bl Reading, Whlteknlgbta, 
PO Box 217, Reading RG6 flAH. Tefophane |(0l734) 318771 
(answerphone). E+nafi Personnel O rSadlngJic.uk, glving name 
dhd’ full address, Cloalagidate 24 Nay ember. Please quote 
referon^ AC9547 <1 : J " 1 ' 

A centre pf exoo|ieni^ for unlvOralty teaching and, 
rea^areh. ", J ' ‘ ' ■ '' 
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Fine chronicler of the 
changing countryside 




Ralph Whitlock 


I — \ ALPS WHITLOCK, who 
1-^ has died aged 81, waa 
I I one of the moat popular 
writers the Guardian Weekly has 
ever had. He started his country 
articles for the paper in 1981 
and they have continued to inter- 
est and delight readers through- 
out the world ever since. He 
wrote of a Wiltshire, indeed an 
England, that waa changing 
rapidly, and If he regretted aome 
of the things that were happen- 
ing to the villages and the coun- 
tryside it was not with nostalgia 
for a golden age in the past 
because the past was seldom 
golden, especially in the days of 
the Enclosures, die Game Laws, 
and agricultural depression. 

He was born In the village of 
Pitton, six miles from Salisbury, 
where there were Whitlocks on 
the first page of the pariah regis- 
ter, which began about 1650. At 
one time In the 19th century 
nearly a quarter of the 380 
Inhabitants were Whitlocks, and 
most of the rest were related. 
Some were prosperous, many 
were poor. 




Ralph’s grandfather was an 
agricultural labourer who died 
. when die three children were 
small, leaving his widow to bring 
them up on a pauper allowance 
of five shillings a week and two 
loaves of warehouse bread. 

Ralph’s father Ted left school at 
12 and started work as a shep- 
herd bay, eventually becoming a 
farmer. He died six weeks short 
of his 90th birthday, collapsing 
when he was putting on hiB 
boots to go to market. 

Ralph described himself aB 
the child of middle-aged parents 
— his father was 40 when Ralph 
was born in February 1914. He 
was brought up on the family 
farm, where conversation 
tended to look back to 
Edwardian and Victorian times. 
Day began with family prayers, 
and he retained a deep, simple 
Christian faith to the end. When 
his wife Hilda suffered a mas- 
sive brain haemorrhage he was 
sustained by the knowledge that 
prayers were being said for her 
all over Wiltshire — and beyond. 
Whatever the cause, she made a 
hill recovery. 

He begdn to write about village 
events for the local paper in 
1030. In 1032 he Btarted a 
weekly column of country notes 
for the Western Gazette group of 
newspapers which continued for 
more titan 60 years. He began to 
write for The Field in 1944 and 
became ite farming editor for 
more titan 30 years. In 1945 he 
began broadcasting for the BBC 
and soon became a popular 
commentator on agricultural and 
country matters — he also had a 
regular spot on Children’s Hour, 
later going on to television. 

Between 1968 and 1973 he 
was agricultural consultant to the 
Methodist Missionary Society, 
travelling extensively for them In 
Africa, India, and the Caribbean, 





Nature’s friend: Ralph as a young man with badger 


He retired to Somerset, but 10 
years later went back to 
Wiltshire, settling in the village of 
Wlnterlow, a few miles from 
Pitton. From there he kept up a 
prolific production of books on 
the countryside, agriculture, and 
natural history, as well as his 
newspaper articles — he wrote 
more than 100 books in all. 

There were few days, however, 
when he missed walking in the 
Bentley Wood nature reserve, a 
1, 700-acre forest near 
Wlnterlow, of which he was 
trustee and honorary custodian. 
He knew it intimately — where 
the badgers’ holts were to be 
found, where to go to hear the 
nightingales or see the butterflies. 


In his preface to a selection of 
his Guardian Weekly articles, 
Letters From An English Village, 
published in 1988, he wrote: 

often think, when I am com- 
posing these weekly letters, of 
my illustrious predecessors — 
Gilbert White, writing from 
Selborne, Richard Jefferies at 
Coate, W H Hudson, who haunts 
around Winterbourne Bishop 
(Marlin). I know well the tragic 
genius of John Clare. Clare 
lamented the passing of the 
England of open fields, then dis- 
solving before his eyes; Hudson 
witnessed the final chnpter of the 
golden age of downluiid sheep; 
Jefferies was aware of llie 


Poetry’s exuberant subversive 


Gavin Ewart 

G AVIN EWART, who has died 
aged 79. was one of the most 
prolific English poets of the cen- 
tury. and this despite a silent period 
of some 25 years. He was also one of 
the most engaging, both on the 
page and in person — warm, witty, 
various, funny (though not frivo- 
lous), and deeply humane. 

Although a thirties poet, there 
was nothing grand about Garin. Be- 
cause of his gift for friendliness and 
his exuberant subversion of literary 
propriety, he seemed a contempo- 
rary to a generation of poets who 
were half his age. 

Gavin Ewart was educated at 
Wellington school and Cambridge 
university — though anyone less in- 
fluenced by Leavis would be hard to 
imagine. He developed bis poetic 
talent early and had poems pub- 
lished in New Verse magazine and 
the listener when he was 17. His 
first collection, Poems And Songs, 
was published in 1939, 

He served In the Royal Artillery 
front 194046 — his experiences 
forming the subject of several later 
poems — and on his return to civil- 
ian life, worked for the British Coun- 


cil before going into advertising: 

Advertising. Advertising. Fata! . 
Lady of the Lake! 

No one opts for copyrighting, they 
gel in then by mistake. 

To all intents and purposes, he 
entered poetic oblivion. The renaiss- 
cence, when it came, was explosive; 
The Pleasures Of The Flesh (1966) 
being followed by a bibliographer's 
nightmare of publications, culminat- 
ing in two massive Cullecteds • 
1933-80. and 1980-90. Ewart brought 
to poetry the ability to see that any 
number of emperors were walking 
about in the all together. And it was 
with the unembarrassed acceptance 
of the realities of life, especially with 
reference to sex, that Ewart 
shacked. 

Hands that wiped arses 
are holding glasses, 
lips that fellated 
are intoxicated, 

‘ is the memorable opening to one 
among dozens of unabashed poems 
about being truly human. 

But although he wrote easily, flu- 
ently and funnily about the 20th cen- 
tury's favourite pastime, Ewart did 


not have a one-track mind. War, 
death (an increasing preoccupation 
in later years), religion, cricket, his- 
tory and the literary world were all 
subjected to Ewart's acid direct- 
ness. Also politics. At the time of Sir 
John Betjeman’s death, in 1984, 
Ewart’s was one of the many names 
bandied about as a possible succesr 
sor as Poet Laureate. He was obvi- 
ously too radical — too rude — to 
be a serious consideration. But, in 
fact, he was the unofficial laureate 
of die Thatcher years (and beyond), 
Mrs Thatcher herself described glo- 
riously as “a fake-lady bossyboots 
from Grantham". His own politics 
were liberal leftwing, anti-authori- 
tarian. anti-privilege but always with 
a fine dash of independence. He was 
the last person to bow to the storm 
of political correctness: 

American /attics are : 
wonderful people, they 
take up two seats in a 
train or a bus... 

He was a disciple of Auden Cheat 
poet since Pope* 5 ),. but although he 
produced a "wonderful hybrid rose 
that crossed the comic with the 
tragic", the resulting poetry was 
very different Ewart had nothing 




i 




of Auden's magisterial authority, 
and no time for philosophical ab- 
stractions.. Rather, he was a com- 
pletely unbuttoned, companionable 
poet in the mode of the mature 
Byron. Nothing was too inconse- 
quential for his muse, or to share 
with his readers. This led some to 
write him off as light-weight but 
every poem was instinct with a 
clubbable humanity. Although his 
preparedness to experiment in 
form was as great as Auden’s, his 
was a more casual relationship, re- 
sulting in a string of “So-Called 
Sonnets" and other poems that am- 
bled semi-iambically through the 
gist of what he had to say, But if he 
left no imdlsputedly great individ- 
ual-poems, the effect of his work-in 


guardian weekly 

November 6 it® 

amoeba of Swindon reaching cm 
to engulf Ills beloved country- 
side. And I too am a chronicler 
of n passing age. Indeed, earlier 
tills very year [1988] my book, 
The Lost Village, hns commemo- 
rated not u village that has physi- 
cally foundered but a way of life 
ihnt hns Irretrievably vanished 
into die mists of time. 

Rut Naddcrbourne [his fic- 
tional name for Pitton], like 
other villages of today, Is still vi- 
brantly alive, though vastly’ 
changed. Reckoning as a new- 
comer someone who has put 
down roots within the past 
twenty yenrs, 80 per cent of the 
village’s present inhabitants ore 
newcomers. But the 20 percent 
residue evidently act as leaven, 
and the mixture is potent Hie 
village flourishes as never be- 
fore. Certainly it is far more af- 
fluent, and, while the 
generations 1 can remember 
would feel lost there, the present 
generation is contented enough, 
Enough of the abiding things 
of the countryside survive for 
me to feel at home there, too. 
There are still skylarks unwind- 
ing their silver skein of song over 
the cornfields, still roseatles of 
primroses in the April hedge- 
banks, still rooks in the trees d 
Church Farm (though they have 
to nest in ash-trees since Dutch 
elm disease destroyed the elnn), 
still housewives enjoying a little 
gossip os they meet In the village 
shop. 

My father once greeted a new- 
comer with, "Well, old man, you 
be come to Naddcrbourne to 
live, and you be come to 
Naddcrbourne to die." 

“What do you mean?" 
“Well, nobody who comes to 
Naddcrbourne ever wants to go 
away and die somewhere elsel" 
That Is the village I know, and 
— praise bcl — there are still 
nine thousand or more like it in 
England. }} 

John Perkin 

Ralph Whitlock, countryman and 
writer, born February 7, 1914; dw 
October 22, 1995 


its generous plenitude is Rtrikbf 
iincl deserves to he long keyt m 
print. Although there is n case for* 
substantial Selected Poems. 1 
he Imped Ihnt his publish* • 
Hutchinson, will keep the twoU* 
lectcds in print for the forseeflw 
future. 1 j-jj : 

Gavin was n wonderful reads’ «[ 

Ills own work, performing on * : 
circuit long after most P° ets J tL 
up their boots. The contrasty 
tween his slightly old-world ddtffl ; 
and the sometimes scabrous cw i 
tents of the poems produced* «F|| 
cial frisson. He also 
many writing courses, and w* |,- 
tireless correspondent and sew* 
of postcards. These would j . 
re-cycled envelopes, as often 
marked with a Biro'd 1 

nbout saving trees, written out m 

small neat handwriting. h s . . 

In addition to writing 
etry, he was also a childrens | ; 
an anthologist, a reviewer m f . : 
librettist He was chairman h 


uureiusi. xie was •• 

Poetry Society from 1978 to MJJ : : 

Gavin Ewart will be 
missed by his readers, and -F; 
mourned by all Who knewn*^i- ; 

Simon Rae : ' 

■ 

Gavin Buchanan Ewart, born i if 
February 4, 1916; died Odtoitf. ? . 
-1995 " ’ 'J&. 
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Hard cell for soft energy 


A spin-off from space will 
soon be providing clean 
power for Chicago buses. 

Tim Radford reports 

I M M HEN IT comes to cutting 
l#l m traffic femes, Chicago is 
W W not going to miss the bus. 
Next year the city will begin using 
three prototype buses powered by 
feel cells of a type abandoned after 
the Gemini space programme but 
resurrected by a small Canadian 
firm of engineers. The only stuff 
coming out of the exhaust pipes will 
be warm water vapour. 

A feel cell is a bit of clean techno- 
logy that doesn't involve burning. In 
its ideal version, you just rub hydro- 
gen and oxygen together and get 
water, heal and a lot of electricity. 
There is plenty of oxygen on Earth, 
the one element the universe is not 
going to run out of is hydrogen, and 
no one ever complained about water 
as a pollutant. 

The late Isaac Asimov said that if 
the cells ever worked property they 
would make small-scale electricity 
production unprecedentedly cheap 
and clean but, as far as he was con- 
cerned. they remained a “laboratory 
curiosity". He said that in 1964, 
when feel cells were already being 
burnished to provide heating and 
electrical power for the Gemini pro- 
ject that put the first US astronauts 
into Earth-orbit, but he had a point. 

Fuel ceils had been a laboratory 
curiosity for a long time. Sir William 
Grove, a London barrister, had in- 
vented the first in 1&39. He was 
born in 1811 (a good year for sci- 
ence and engineering, having also 
seen the birth of, among others, 
Bunsen of the burner, and Simpson, 
the doctor who used chloroform on 
Queen Victoria). Grove was also 


keen on the idea of the conservation 
of energy, and somewhat ahead of 
his time. 

There are now four or five dis- 
tinct types of feel cell. An alkaline 
version provided power and water 
for both the Apollo programme and 
the space shuttle, but the one that 
has most interested Ballard Power 
Systems of Vancouver is called a 
PEM or proton exchange mem- 
brane. It consists of a "solid" elec- 
trolyte — sulphuric acid bonded to 
Teflon — with a carbon cathode and 
anode, each with a platinum catalyst 
on the inside. "If you proride hydro- 
gen to one side and oxygen from 
the air to the other side, you II make 
electricity,” says Flroz Rasul, the 
president and chief executive of the 
company. 

The principle is simple though 
the technology is tricky, but the lat- 
est version is now a cell less than 
half a millimetre thick. In its most 
basic form, it is a piece of clear poly- 
mer in a channelled graphite sand- 
wich — channelled to allow the 
passage of hydrogen or methanol, 
which contains a lot of hydrogen, to 
the membrane — and it will pro- 
duce 250 amps. This is enough to 
look after the average home's 
needs, hut the voltage is very few. 
You increase l lie voltage by stack- 
ing the cells together. 

Rasul has just announced that a 
cubic fool or so (0.03 cu metres) of 
these sandwiches can generate 28 
kilowatts, and he and his colleagues 
can pack a stack of diem light 
enough to wind up a fell-sized city 
bus to 200kW (275hp) and keep the 
bus running in traffic for 400km. It 
will, they told an international 
Grove feel cell conference in Britain 
last month, deliver the same top 
speed and hill-climbing capability as 
a diesel-powered bus but the accel- 
eration will be better. Chicago is 


putting up $5.8 million. For that, 
they get a bus that can be refuelled 
at a central point in 11 minutes (as 
opposed to the other kind of electric 
bus, which might take eight hours 
to recharge). 

If engineers can get on with an- 
other technology called regenera- 
tive braking, which can recover 
energy from the effort needed to 
stop, and put it back into the sys- 
tem, Chicago could end up with a 
bus capable of 560km for a feel tank 
fell of hydrogen. The city will also 
liave kept up with its Clean Air Act 
objectives: if it likes the experiment, 
it will consider converting the whole 
fleet as the buses become due for 
replacement 

Ballard picked up the Gemini 
space programme PEM technology 
after the patents had expiied, and 
got involved with Johnson Matthey 
in Britain and Daimler Benz in Ger 
many. The real triumph, as Firoz 
Rasul sees it, is the achievement of 
greater energy densities: more 
bang for the same buck. 

H E SAID: Three years ago 
we used tu produce five 
kilowatts — which is about 
enough power fur your home — 
from a cubic foot of stuff weighing 
about 901b. In 1993. we increased 
that to 10k W for the same space and 
same weight. In 1994. we doubled 
that to 20kW. Our goal this year was 
to get to 25. which is what the auto 
companies have told us is the re- 
quirement to make a car perform in 
the same manner and the same 
range as the internal combustion 
engine. We have got to 28.” 

Fuel cells have long been pro- 
moted as the technology of tomor- 
row. Even now, nobody is making 
any money out of it But the hunger 
for power is matched by alarm 
about pollution. "I think the differ- 


ence this time is that there is a dri- 
ving need: we cannot continue to 
live the way we do now.” 

There are other advantages. En- 
tire nations may be persuaded that 
feel cells are an answer. The trouble 
with national grids is that some 
countries don’t have them, apd 
those that do lose huge quantities of 
power at every junction. So Firoz 
sees feel cells as portable power 
packs in the developing world, reli- 
able local supplies far distant com- 
munities, or instantly available 
standby systems for hospitals — 
membrane fuel cells are in business 
within microseconds. 

Big opportunities loom: in the 
US, the power utilities are being 
deregulated; there will be openings 
for those who want to compete with 
foe monoliths. Rasul talks of the 
computer revolution, from main- 
frames to PCs. “Exactly the same 
kind of revolution is beginning In 
happen in the energy business. You 
pul the plnnl where the user is and 
provide dean and quiet power. Fuel 
cells are wry appropriate." The fu- 
ture hasn't arrived yet, and the ex- 
perience nf the Chicago Transit 
Authority muld be crucial. 

"We start with larger vehicles 
that can lake more weight and more 
cost, and then we move eventually 
to the automobile mound 2003.'* 
says Rasul "But buses? We are al- 
ready building them. We see them 
being conn iiercialised by 1998." 

Tlie firm estimates that by 200:* 
— when clean nir and global warm- 
ing legislation takes effect and 10 
percent of new US cars emit no jr> 1- 
luting exhaust at all — there will be 
a $3 billion market for automotive 
feel cells in North America alone. 

"Why do we have cars in the first 
place? It's for personal freedom. We 
don’t want to be worried about hav- 
ing to recharge in 50 miles and 
being tied to an umbilical cord for 
another eight hours before we can 
re-use it, That’s what is driving the 
market," Rasul said. 


Shackled by marriage 


Michael Freedland on 

a campaign by women 
to change Orthodox 
Jewish divorce law 

/ T H54S juBt two months ago that 
the chains were unlocked from 
Gloria Proops’s ankles. TWenty 
years of imprisonment were finally 
ended. Now she is at the forefront of 
the campaign to release the shack- 
les of hundreds of other women in 
Britain. Last month, 50 women 
wreathed in chains demonstrated 
outside the office of the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr Jonathan Sacks, to protest 
against the ties that bind them into 
marriages that the divorce courts of 
Britain have already decided are 
over. 

As members of the Orthodox 
Jewish community, these women 
are subject to the 2,000-year-old reli- 
gious law declaring a woman unable 
to consider her marriage over until 
her husband grants her a bill of di- 
vorce, a get. Without that, she not 
only cannot remarry in a religious 
ceremony, but any children of a 
second marriage are regarded as 
bastards, mamzerim. Ironically, chil- 
dren are considered to be illegiti- 
mate not if their parents are not 
married at all, but if they have con- 
tracted an "illegal" marriage. ' By 
that same law, an Illegitimate child ■ 
could marry only another Illegiti- 
mate person. ' 

When they demonstrated in 'Lon- 


don last month the "chained 
women", as they call themselves, 
were near despair. Now they see a 
glimmer of light at the end of a very 
long tunnel. Dr Sacks has issued a 
statement saying he is committed to 
easing their path. A spokesperson 
for his office Bays: “We are within 
inches of getting something done." 

If the law does change, it will be 
too late for women like Gloria 
Proops. “I would have married a 
mar who was very Orthodox," she 
explains, “and who considered that 
without my having a get, we would 
be committing adultery. We never 
made love, all we ever did was hold 
hands. When my ex-husband re- 
fused to give me a get, it was all 
over." Today, she does have a rela- 
tionship “on the sidelines", but she 
doesn't think it will result in mar- 
riage. “I have lost my chance." 

Now 55 and with two sons and a 
daughter all in their thirties, she 1 has 
set up a support group of other 
chained women — aqunot, in -He- 
brew. “It’s a question of women 
knowing there are others in their 
position and of being able to put 
pressure on the religious establish- 
ment I was angry with my husband, 
of course, but I was really angry at 
the religious authorities.” - 
■ They, for their part,are unmoved. 1 
Whatever Dr Sacks does, Orthodox 
rabbis maintain, he cannot unmake . 
religious law. There -have been no . 
new gatherings of rabbis to make 
new laws since the Talmud was 
compiled before the days of Jesus. 



Chain gang . . . protesters in London 
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Rabbi Dr Jeffery Cohen, head of 
one of - London's largest congrega- 
tions at Stanmore, disagrees. “Jew- 
ish law Is capable of dramatic 
changes when there is a will to 
make them. And this is one area 1 in 
which there should be a dramatic 
change." For the present the best 
that can be hoped for Is a new 
prenuptial agreement which all 
prospective bridegrooms would 
have to sign before marrying in an 
Orthodox 1 synagogue, promiaiitg to 
go before a religious court if the 
marriage breaks down. 1 

Two women Judges, Dawn Freed- 
man and MyreUa Cohen, have been : 
advising the Chief Rabbi on trying . 
to find a way out Judge Coheii says: 1 
"Countless women* are trapped ih a 


'limping marriage'. Tbe number of 
human tragedies like this is escalat- 
ing with the increase In civil divorce." 

She hopes that the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s changes to divorce laW will en- 
compass Jewish requirements that 
no civil divorce be granted until a git 
is discharged, or no' divorce made 
absolute while there is a religidiis 
bar to marriage. •' \ 

Rabbi Cohen says: /The prenup- 
tial agreement would not force b 
man to offer a get but would enable 
the Chief Rabbi’s court the Beth 
Din, to say: ; You are still' fenrried, 
therefore you must pay your wife 
maintenance. Let’s say £2,000 ; a 
week.' Should he refete, the alterna- 
tive could be his agreement to give 
a divorce.” 
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Still haunted 
by the dingo 


Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 


I T SEEMED Impossible that 
/ there could be any other fol- 
low-up. Many journalists had jet 
tlsoned their bulky files years ■ 
ago; others had consigned the 
yellowing piles of newsprint to 
the drawer marked “history, to 
be reopened only on anniver- 
saries**. After two Inquests, a 
trial and two appeals, a royal 
commission and a Hollywood 
movie starring Meryl Streep, It 
appeared unlikely there was any 
conceivable angle left in the 
whole sorry saga. 

But the so-called “dingo baby 
case” has sprung back Into the 
headlines with another baffling 
twist. The case has been re- 
opened — at the request of the 
child’s parents. 

Lindy Chamberlain was ac- 
cused of cutting her baby 
■Azarin's throat, then blaming her 
disappearance on a dingo. She 
was demonised in the prcsH, vili- 
fied because she didn’t grieve 
publicly enough for her Inst 
child. She spent three years in 
jail for murder, before a new in- 
quest Led to her release. 

Now -17 and living in Seattle 
with u new husband nine years 
her junior, she wants the 
Australian authorities to ac- 
knowledge that Azaria was not 
murdered, but abducted by a 
dingo, as she has always 
claimed. “It doesn't take away 
the past ache and hurt,” she has 
said, “but it should be finished 
the right way.” 

The baby’s father Michael, 
who waa given a suspended sen- 
tence for being an accessory 
after the fact of murder, and who 
la also remarried, explains why, 
after all the pain, humiliation 
and expense, he wants to go 
back to court “This will leave 
the way clear for my daughter to 
have a proper burial at Ayers 
Rock; Ever since our exonera- 
tion in 1988, the thing that has 
stuck In our gbzard Is the result 
of the second inquiry, that the 
baby was murdered.” 

It all began on August 17, 

1 980 on a camp site at Ayers 
Rock, when Lindy returned to 
the family tent and cried out: 

“My God. My God. The dingo’s 
got my baby.” 

Lindy*s fatalism, largely due to 
her and Michael’s faith as 
Seventh Dsy Adventists, con- 
vinced many people that she was 
responsible. Rumours began to 
circulate; one even claimed fast 
the name Azaria meant “a sacri- 
fice in the wilderness". 

It took eight years to quash' 
LindyVlife sentence and clear 
her name. In 1092, the 
Northern Territory Government 
made ex gratia payments of al- 
most £700,000 to the 
Chamberlains for their wrongful 
conviction. Nevertheless, are-' 
cent survey showed that 25 per 
cent of Australian s still believe 
lindy did it. 

, It seems unlikely that any re- 
sumed inquest will turn up new' 
evidence abtnit the role of the : 
dingo in Azaria’s death. But even 
if the Chamberlains go through 
the last legal hoop and clear ; 
their names to their satisfaction,' 
there is no dotibt the legend of ' 
what really happened to Azaria 
wUl gp on for ever. 
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Fair weather friend 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


UM WHEN independent film- 
l#l# makers get picked up for 
1 V W a song by Hollywood, tliey 
invariably believe they can beat the 
system and make something they 
want. Few succeed. But Gus Vau 
Sant, nurtured oil the festival circuit 
— where Mala Noche, his first fea- 
ture about a gay Portland liquor 
store clerk's love of Mexican boys, 
thrived — looked ns if he'd made 
the difficult transition. 

Drugstore Cowboy had to be 
toned down in case anyone thought 
Matt Dillon's drug addict was too 
much of a hero for our lime, and My 
Own Private Idaho was at first rele- 
gated to art houses, but both films 
did better business than expected. 
Then came Even Cowgirls Get The 
Blues, freely adapted from Tom 
Robbins's cult seventies novel, 
which was a comprehensive critical 
and commercial disaster. 

The low-budget To Die For is 
something of a return to form. 
While it still seems impossible, at 
least in the present conservative cli- 
mate, that the idiosyncratic Van 
Sant could ever wholly embrace 
commercial values, this mordant 
satire on the American obsession 
with fame ha9 a light enough touch 
to please a wide audience. 

Its "problem 1 " is that Nicole Kid- 
man’s anti-heroine, a weather pre- 
senter on amati-town cable television 
who is prepared to murder to get 
what she wants, isn't exactly a feel- 
good character and luirdly procures 
us the happiest of endings. Black 
Irony is not what studios want these 
days, even when right somehow 
wins out over wrong. 

The surprise is not just that Van 


Sant was able to do it but that Kid- 
man extends her range so well. As 
Suzanne Stone, the dim but remorse- 
lessly ambitious character she plays, 
narrates her story. Van Sant uses 
television cliches to counteipoint a 
deglaniorised reality. What's more, 
he doesn't need over-the-top acting 
to emphasise either the darkness of 
his vision or his saying sense of hu- 
mour. So the story of the weather 
girl who marries Matt Dillon's easy- 
going son of an Italian restaurant 
owner and then finds that he stands 
in the way of fame, remains a com- 
edy with meaning rather than a hell- 
far-leather farce. 

As Suzanne forces Wayne Knighfs 
station head into approving her pro- 
ject for a programme about high 
school kids, and then betrays the 
three no-hopers who adore her, the 
film seems as much a thriller as an 
extravagantly imagined moral fable. 
Van Sant and his star judge it to per- 
fection, while Dillon, Illeana Douglas, 
George Sega] and Alison Folland 
give equally sure performances. 

The film ten't entirely successful 
and only just sustains its 107 min- 
utes, being funnier in its first half 
than it is in its tougher but more 
predictable second. 

The joke about television and the 
media wears thin. But the whole re- 
mains an entertaining exposure of 
celebrity worship in America and 
the consequent unreality of our 
view of the world. For Van Sant, it is 
a step towards the mainstream ttiat 
keeps his independence of mind in- 
tact, and for Kidman, surprisingly 
cast by Jane Campion as Isabelle 
Archer in her forthcoming adapta- 
tion of Henry James’s Portrait Of A 
Lady, it Is a triumph. 

I interviewed Jiri Menzel once, at 
a time when the cherished Czech di- 
rector of Closely Observed Trains 



Sunny side up . . . Nicole Kidman aa the lethally ambitious TV presenter in Gus Van Sant's Tb Die For 


had just been permitted, after a ban 
lasting years, to make a film again. 1 
asked him through his interpreter 
whether he had actually been able 
to achieve what he wanted. 

"Oh yes," the translator replied as 
Menzel kicked me hard under the 
table, “it was a wonderful ex- 
perience." The interpreter was, of 
course, also his government minder. 
Ever since then, the director has 
tenderly inquired after my shins. 

He may want to kick them again 
after this review since, now Menzel 
can do what he wants again, finance 
willing, he seems to have lost form. 
The old fire that made Closely Ob- 
served Trains a masterpiece of deli- 
cate irony seems to be doused. 

Perhaps this adaptation of Vlad- 
imir Voinovich's The Life and Ex- 
traordinary Times of Private 
Ivan Chonldn. which caused its au- 


thor to be stripped of his Russian 
citizenship in 1980, was too facile a 
project for Menzel, since it is about 
an innocent who somehow manages 
to remain uncorrupted in the Soviet 
Union’s brutish Stalinist years. 

Whatever, this British-produced 
co-production between the UK, 
France, Italy, the Czech Republic 
and Russia fails to ignite as it 
should. It seems almost slackly di- 
rected. This has a coarser tone to it 
and a less innocent approach. 

Chonkin, nicely played by Gen- 
nadiy Nazarov, is a humble soldier 
in the Soviet army sent to a remote 
village called Red End to guard a 
crashed plane. Although quickly 
straining the bedsprings of the 
local postmistress, be is almost an 
quickly regarded as a possible spy 
by the suspicious villagers. Hie se- 
cret police are soon called in. 


When the war with Germany 
starts, matters take an even worv 
turn and a whole battalion is sun* 
moned. But somehow the amiable 
Chonkin manages to turn every- 
thing to his advantage. 

The film seems like aa easy laugh 
at the expense of cummunism. Bull 
that could be because the writing | 
doesn't seem bright enough and ■ 
Menzel's detail has lost the abUity to 
delight with irreverence. 

In the end, though the film is cer- 
tainly fun and contains some telling | 
moments, Chonkin appears merely • 
a pule shadow of the good soldier 
Schweik, while the rest of the cast 
march in and out of frame very much 
as caricatures rather than characters. 

Could the advent of capitalism in 
Russia or enstern Europe, played as 
comedy, seem any less absurd than 
these communist cavortings? 



Keeping one step ahead of events 


Boy bounces back to form 


DANCE 

Judith MackreH 

HIT'S A bit like watching people 
a in Ihe street . . . it goes on from 
day to day. some things repent, 
some things change, you never see 
the same performance twice." As 
Merce Cunningham says, one good 
reason why he came up with the 
Event was that it would keep him 
supplied with changing views of his 
choreography. The other was that it 
would allow his company to per- 
form in spaces as unlikely as gyms 
or tiny Indian dance theatres or as 
ordinary as the Riverside Studios in 
Hammersmith, west London. 

A Cunningham Event is basically 
a collage of extracts taken from ex- 
isting works, stitched together with 
sequences of new choreography 
and allowed to run as a seamless 
performance. The order of dances 
can change every night and the ma- 
terial is chosen to suit the quirks 
and limits of the venue. 

The Event gives Cunningham the 
fun of revisiting parts. of his reper- 
tory (and at 76 he no\y has a huge 
oeuvre). U gives audiences the hyp- 
notic pleasure of slipping into £0 
minutes of extraordinary and en- 
trancing dance. 

For hfe current season of River- 
side Events Cunningham has put 
his dancers in front of a huge paint- 
. ing by Robert Rauschenberg — a 
,■ racily energetic collage. 

It is pleasurably easy to get almost 
stoned on the choreography’s rich- 


ness, letting one's gaze drift between 
connecting shapes and jigsaw puzzle 
rhythms. But certain moments keep 
startling us back into brisk attention 
— like the flurry of jumping 
arabesques where the dancers' 
limbs twitch with random sparks of 
electricity. Or the sweetiy curving 
duet where two dancers seem 
locked into a tiny intimate space. 

The Event was not, though, just 
about all the pure and intricate move- 
ment Cunningham has ever made. It 
was also, disconcertingly and wittily, 
about jokes and play acting. Four 
dancers in baseball boots bounce on 
to die stage and are suddenly danc- 
ing jigs and striking histrionic poses. 
Cunningham then d&aces his first 
solo and we all sit enthralled as this 
most refined dance intelligence 
perches on a chair and pulls faces at 
us, swapping exaggerated scowls, 
grins and sighs of ennui tike theatre 
inasks. Later a pattern of deftly step- 
ping dancers turns, into a, crowd of 
manic eccentrics and Cunningham 
threads a path through them, a stiff 
wayward curmudgeon in a black suit 
The dance and the stories change so 
fast you cannot keep track. 

Cunningham is not just a maker 
of fabulous dance but also a great 
man of the theatre. . 1 .. ! 

Herve Robbe and, Richard Dea- 
con's Factory Is for anyone who's 
never been, able to afford a stalls 
seat and never managed to push 
their way to the front of the crowd, 
just when , you think you're stuck 
behind the world's biggest hair,, the 
audience parts, the dancers come 


right up to you and you've suddenly 
got the best view In the house. 

Riverside Studio One has been 
stripped of its seating. Hie audience 
mills around in its dark empty spaa* 
encountering sue dancers, the large, 
curvy wooden forms of Deacon’s in- 
stallation and a huge light-diffusing 
sculpture. The dancers perform 
Robbe's 9low, clean-lined movement, 
sometimes lying on Deacon's sculp- 
tures, and move around the crowd 
with a wordless, calm tenacity. 

The result is a genuinely intimate 
experience — as the dancers brush 
past we find ourselves staring 
straight into their eyes; when we 
lose sight of them we can climb on 
the sculptures. Theory junkies 
could analyse at length this novel 
democratisation of stage space, this 
transformation of the audience from 
voyeurs to performers (when the 
dancers start moving right next to 
us we’re suddenly co-opted into the 
scene as human backdrop and cho- 
rus). But it is the live details that are 
most engaging — like the man in 
the qrowd who suddenly finds a 
woman lying by his foot and be- 
comes twitchily uncertain whether 
hq .should move it; or the dancer 
who courteously offers you his 
hand to move you off one of Dea- 
cpji’s sculptures; or the audience’s 
descent into jollity as they compete 
to play see-saw on. the wonderfully 
frictionless sculptures. At 60 min- 
utes the piece is a nicely judged mix 
of performance, party and trip, to an 
art gallery — its seriousness .tem- 
pered by real fon. 


MUSIC 

Caroline Sullivan 

T HIS one-off Hhow lit Izuidon’s 
Shepherd's Bush Empire, 

Boy George's only nppcm-unce in 
Britain this year, wiw scheduled 
for curly September, but pont- 
poned whon his brother, Gerald 
O'Dowd, wna arrested for mur- 
der. The. tragedy came during 
one of the leas tempestuous 
periods of his Hfe, with heroin 
addiction long behind him and a 
well-received autobiography and 
new album out. 

Having had several weeks to 
assimilate the shock, George 
was in good form last week. He 
refrained from mentioning 
Gerald, as did the fans; before 
he appeared, the talk in the back 
row of the balcony was of sup- 
port act NoeUa Hutton, who had 
screamed and frothed like a 
rabid P J Harvey. We’ll hear 
more from her, I fear. 

But what was this entering in a 
baggy suit and short black hair 
under a pert red trilby? A 
kinder, gender — nay, humbler 
— Boy George? Who’d have 
thought it? Amazing the transfor- 
mation that relatively low album 
sales can wreak. But, George 
being George, he didn't hesitate 
to lay into those he blames for 
the unimpressive chart perfor- 
mance of his latest opus, |S. 
Cheapness And Beauty, 
that he’s completely out -01 t&e 


closet, lie sulci huffily, wlty 
weren't “other queens" showing 
solidarity liy buying die nlbumj 

George’s image has changed 
drastically since his superstar 
days, llis music has undergone 
even more of 11 refit. 

Where once he could be rdlM 
on for cuddly pop with reggae or 
house embellishments, he is 
now >1 seventies glnni chick. 
liAckcd by <1 hallucinatory array 
of musicians (guitarists with 
foot-long quiffs, a large lady ■ 
vocalist in u bosom -hoisting^ 
gown, ct al) nnti some loud, to 8- 
tor ted rock, George was Bowe, 
Mud and Pnn'a People In one. 

An opening burst consisting 01 
the album track Fine Time at™ 
Nancy Sinatra's These Boots n# 
Made For Walkin’ was strange, 
heavy, congested — Uke the Gut- 
ter Band with a decent 
But Satan’s Butterfly Ball, defl* 
cated to Leigh Bowery, was 
uplifting than its name sugg#® - 
■ He reverted to his early P^P* 

taatic sound on the old hits 
You Really Want To Hurt Me/ ; 
and Everything! Own, but 
Karma Chameleon was 
a heavy metal rock-out The 0*^ 
Beat of all was the new 
Unfinished Business. Thi s 
acoustic-guitared ballad eje#** 
his alleged relationship with *■ 
straight rock singer, and P 1 ®*' 
ceded prettily until George lw 
ishly confided, “He’s gonM| 

-servTme with some paper** ' . 

-Boys will, even now, be BoyS^ 
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™ e JV.? sk I The importance of being Fitz 


that fits 

THEATRE ~ 

Michael BHIlngton 

A LTHOUGH attempts have re- 
cently been made to out John 
Osborne, the fact is that his early 
plays are saturated with references 
to homosexuality. And that process 
reached ftilfi Intent in 1965 with A 
Patriot For Me now majestically 
rerived by Peter Gill at the London 
Barbican. The production runs four 
hours, has 42 actors playing 84 roles 
and traverses the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire from 1890 to 1913; and I 
found it enthralling. 

Osborne’s heroes are all out- 
siders; and in Alfred Redl, a low- 
born, homosexual son of a Galician 
Jew who rose to the upper ranks of 
the snobbish; anti-Semitic Austrian 
army, he chose a classic example. 
Osborne's Redl is equally out of 
place among his whoring fellow-offi- 
cers and the drag-queens at die an- 
nual costume-ball. Living a life that is 
a permanent lie, he is blackmailed 
into spying for die Russians and that, 
Osborne suggests. i9 both his nat- 
ural fulfilment and his tragic destiny. 

But it is not a play that offers a 
simplistic message, h implies that in 
a hypocritical society, such as Aus- 
tria or indeed Britain in a state of 
historical decline, the individual is 
forced to adopt a convenient mask. 

But the play is neither for Redl nor 
against him: it is really about a soci- 
ety that tells lies to itself and about 
the consequent self-deception of the 
individual. So its emotional centre- 
piece is the beautifully staged drag- 
ball, in which a soprano luma out to 
bt a man and the gaudily decked 
shepherdesses are all ramrod- 
backed Austrian army officere. It is a 
masquerade which epitomises the 
elitism and duality of a whole society. 

It i9 a landmark play in its open 
treatment of homosexuality and in 
the breadth of its historical canvas. 
And Gill's production, ingeniously 
designed by Tom Piper to suggeBt 
dark, imperial grandeur, boasts a 
range of excellent supporting per- 
formances from Clive Wood as a 
Russian spymaster, Reginald Marsh 
as Redl’s adoring patron and Denis 
Quilley as the Baron. Today It is 
fashionable to put Osborne down; 
but few post-war plays have dealt so 
brilliantly with the way the individ- 
ual, in rejecting the ethos of hia soci- 
ety, also uncannily reflects it. 

Euripides's play Ike Phoenician 
Women at Stratford’s Other Place, 
^ntten late in his life, is both a fasci- 
natiivg variation on the Theban 
royth and a lament for the pointless- 
Jj® 8 * of civil war. It is also a story of 
fratricidal strife involving the ■ two 
sons of Oedipus. • 

Katie Mitchell's production is a 
l0 Bical follow-up to her Henry Vt 
pother play about the needless de- 
struction of civil war. She has the 
8raat gift of individualising the char- 
acters while animating the chorus.' 
Lorraine Ashbourne's Jocasta Is a 
stunning portrait both of a loving 
pother who fondles her son with In- 
cestuous passion and of a woman 

dowifeU 8t prospect °* c ^ ty>8 

The chorus is a lirihg force rather 
80 often * 8X1 iraa B e of a bap-1 
2*® Women’s Institute outing; and, 
though some of them clutch: 
.. teases, this simply reminds us! 
ih^ Were en route to Delphi when’ 
to* arrived. Mitchell is back on 1 

Ptflrm with a production that' 
i^to the heart of the play. 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 

!:• 

/ T AM K have escaped your notice 
that they are both called Fitz, 
Tills gives an added piquancy to 
1 the bruising collision of Pride And 
■ Prejudice (BBC1) and Cracker 
, (Granada) on Sunday nights. 

, ■ Mr Darcy (Colin Firth) is called 
, Fttzwilliam. Not that anyone actu- 
ally dares to call him Fitz, though 
: you wouldn't put it past Lizzie Ben- 
net. He Is much given to galloping 
i about on a white horse or duelling 
or diving fully clothed into his lake. 
; Anything which involves wrenching 
off his cravat and unbuttoning his 
shirt* He is horribly in love which 
: accounts for the cold baths. 

Darcy hasn’t a word to throw at a 
dog. He strode down his stately hall 
with two cheerful dogs gambolling 
around him without throwing a 
word at either. There is something 
of the faithful hound (“Fitz, fetch!") 
about him. He stares at Elizabeth 
like a ravenous mastiff that has 
been put on its honour not lo touch 
that sausage. In the last episode, 
seeing her in tears, he actually 
gnawed his knuckles. 


Ireland 
in revolt 


OPERA 

Tom Sutcliffe 


L UIGI FERRARl’S firet Wex- 
ford season as artistic direc- 
tor has transformed die little 
Irish opera festival from a somewhat 
patronised West British eccentricity 
into a European artistic event. Wex- 
ford 1995 is in a different class artis- 
tically from all previous years 
because Ferrari, who is also direc- 
tor of the Pesaro Rossini festival in 
Italy is the first non-Brit to take 
charge here, and he simply haB dif- 
ferent expectations and attitudes. 

There has always in the past been 
& bit of a cultural cringe about Wex- 
ford, a hangover from bad old defer- 
ence to Anglo-Irishness. It craved 
allowance for the fact that it was a 
decaying, lethargic fishing-port: 
.standards were diluted in drafts of 
Guinness and goodwill. 

• Ferrari, a charming, bespecta- 
cled, slightly owlish 44-year-old is 
probably ignorant of the political and 
social history, dnd a good thing too. 
He can avoid that minefield, and as- 
sume that everybody is serious 
about the business: opera, singing, 
music, theatrical performance. 

: So the chorus has at a stroke 
been turned totally professional, 
more than half of it procured from 
the Prague Chamber Choir. The or- 
chestra pit has been 1 slightly ex- 
tended. The orchestra is larger, and 
the National Symphony lias never 
sounded more scrupulously pre- 
pared by its conductors. Ferrari has 
expanded .the rehearsal period from 
three to four weeks. Albert Rosen (a 
slightly unrefined Czech mseqtro 
long part of the Irish kcene) is put, 
and three, conductors represented 
byjMra Pavarotti’s Bologna agency 
Stage Door are In — all proring ex- 
ceptionally able. It Is nothing less 
than a revoltuione. \ . . , j 

'Both the Rossini Petite Mease. 
Solenelle at the Church of Ireland's 


He is strong, silent, upright and 
uptight As Cleggy said in Last Of 
The Summer Wine: “No one could 
live in trousers Uke that without the 
tension finally getting to them.” 
Pride And Prejudice is now into 
ejaculation time, grammatically 
speaking that is. Lathered horses ar- 
rive at midnight with letters (a 
postal service which can only leave 
you sighing) to say tliat Lydia has 
elopfed with a soldier with side 
whiskers. Great God! 1 knew it! Dis- 
grace! Debauch! Seduction! 

Fear noL Fitz has gone to London 
to fetch. Good boy. 

You would be looking at Fitz in 
Cracker for some time before the 
words catatonic toff occurred to 
you. Chatty fatty maybe. Words are 
his expertise. 

You could say of Jimmy McGov- 
ern. tile writer, as Fitz said of Detec- 
tive Sergeant Beck, a rapist: Ton 
find sex a fascinating subject, don't 
you, Jimmy?” Well, it so happens 
that you can only write with vigour 
about things which fascinate you. 
Which is why Jane Austen refused a 
royal request to write a history of 
the House of Hanover and why 
Jimmy McGovern doesn't write 
about young ladies (lower-arranging. 



Michie Nakamura in the tide 
'role of Iris' ■ photc* ameuasibn 

' 1 I • . •• • 

,St Blrinlus and the Moscow State 
•Theatre Hellkon's pocket version of 
Pique Dame at White's Barn were 
uncompromisingly excellent. 

For the Petite Messe, Mariana 
Pentchbva was a revelation of vocal 
colour, technical assurance and mu- 
sical emotion. 1 She has a world-class 
voice, astonishingly rich at- the bot- 
tom, able to accomplish octave leaps 
into its middle register with no hint 
of gear change. In this performance 
with ' two pianos and harmonium 
wonderfully nuanced by Maestro 
Boberto'PoJ&stri, the other soloists 
were also thrilling — Aled Hall, a 
Welsh- tenor with pure Italianate 
vowels and two highly promising 
new Italians, soprano '-' Gemma 
Bertagnolli and profound bass Da- 
vide Baroncheili, - ; • 

< The pocket Queen Of Spades, 
abridged to 90 minutes, was not for 1 
I a beginner. Anybody in the audl- 


The rapes in this Cracker are 
even worse than those In the last se- 
ries (and would once have been 
thought highly unsuitable for a Sun- 
day) but they are written with 
. shocking power. Even the jokes — 
and the jokes are very good — have 
the jolt of electricity. 

T\vo prostitutes are raped and 
murdered in the first part of Broth- 
, erly Love, a three-part story. The 
punter’s requirements are precise 
and paedophile: “Shirley Temple 
without a condom.” That is, he- 
wants the woman to sing a childish 
song and look innocently knowing. 

When Graham Greene wrote tliat 
Shirley Temple’s performance, her 
coquclry and her well-shaped and 
desirable little body might have n 
salacious effect on the middle-aged 
men in her audience, the libel bank- 
rupted his magazine Night And 
Day. In fact Shirley Temple had first 
attracted notice when she wns three 
with her impersonation of Marlene 
Dietrich and later she wrote in her 
memoirs that studio executives hail 
often tried to molest her. All libels 
are probably true. Eventually. 

A tricky thing about TV criticism 
is that you are writing before break- 
fast about programmes only fit to be 


ence unfamiliar with the Pushkin 
story had only the energy of the 
singing (in Russian) and intense act- 
ing to carry them through 
Tchaikovsky's study in obsession. 

Using a huge magic mirror and a 
card table, and accompanied 
splashily by Ljouba Orfenova on the 
piano, the main characters made 
their mark and played their cards. 
At the centre of the plot, Sergei 
Yakovlev created a blond Hermann 
totally off the wall. Elena Guschina 
was a countess without the usual 
“old age” effects, sexually com- 
pelling. vocally striking. Andrei 
Baturldn did Tomsky’s introductory 
narrative finely. Anatoly Lochak, 
who last year took the title role here 
in The Demon, sang Yelets ky's aria 
with ravishing nobility. And the 31- 
year-old Marina Mescheriakova, as 
Lisa, showed off the astonishingly 
assured and powerful singing with 
which she won the Belvedere Com- 
petition in Vienna this year. 

Ferrari's hugely exciting change 
of pace and purpose is a logical de- 
velopment from the big strides the 
festival made during the 13 years 
when it was run by Elaine Padmore, 
now boss of the Danish Royal Opera. 
Padmore professionalised die stag- 
ings; inviting all sorts of young direc- 
tors talents, and opened a channel 
of superbly-trained Russian voices 
•when she introduced Seigei Letter- 
kusinl982. 

: ■ And the Russians at Wexford con- 
tinue completely to upstage Italians 
and everybody else vocally. This* 
partly explains why Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoris Mayskaya noch’ (May 
.Night) waa the best of the three full- 
scale festival operas this year. ; 

• The most remaricable new voice- 
of the entire festival was the 27-year : 
old Russian tenor Vsevelod Grivndv 
Who sang the lover Levko. He has 
done very little’ opera' and got the' 
part as a last chance candidate when 1 
Ferrari, auditioning in Moscow, was 
almost oh His way to the airport 
With a robust technique aiid ihoddl 
enunciation of the text, hfe musical 
instincts and projection are Infallible 
and he played’ this ronfantic Juvenile 
lead 'completely naturally. The dlietd 
.with- Irina Dolzhenko's delicioiiti 
Hanna were lovely. ■ • > - 

The comics, in a broad Russian 
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seen after dinner. The deaths are 
disgusting and the second murder, 
with a bleeding girl crawling, falling, 
down vertiginous stone stairs, 
■ would have impressed Hitchcock. 
Whoever did this stunt was not 
credited but deserved to be. 

The second murder occurs while 
the suspect for the first is. in cus- 
tody. So perhaps Brotherfy Love 
means that his brother has commit- 
ted an identical myrder to save him. 
The brother is a priest 

All have done well and all shall 
have prizes, as Lewis Carroll said: 
Cracker has already won about 20 
awards and will win more. But it is 
Robbie Coltratie as Fitz who, like 
the Flying Scotsman, pulls the other 
carriages along at such a rattling 
pace that, when he refused to do an- 
other series, there was no question 
of replacing him. 

Comedians arc formidable crea- 
tures and often make excellent crimi- 
nals. Twice in tills episode Fitz is 
accused of being a rapist at heart 
lumself. “Why didn't you just rape 
her pliysically?" as the priest said 
after Fitz had reduced the suspect's 
wife to heartbroken tears. Consider- 
ing bow brutally Cracker ejected 
London's Burning from its regular 
Sunday night seat, one of the lines hit 
home hard. The suspect said he had 
ail aiihi. lie was watching London's 
Burning. Tx-l it hum, 1 say." said Fitz. 


Carry on style, were irresistible: 
Vladimir Muloriii’s inan-inouniain 
Headman, Frances MrCnffrrty as 
his substantial sister-in-law. ami 
Wjascheslnv Wcinnrnwski as tile 
property-developing distiller. The 
only problem was the lack of 
surtitles for such rich comedy. 

The 2T-year-old conductor 
Vladimir Jurowski brought enor- 
mous energy, and idiomatic precision 
to die dramatic and orchestral reali- 
sation — an amazingly accomplished 
technician for Rimsky's descriptive 
detail. And Stephen Medcalfs stag- 
ing in a simple wooden plank setting 
by Francis O'Connor managed transi- 
tions from peasant life to fairytale 
with high efficiency. 


P ACINI, a minor contempo- 
rary of Donizetti with slight 
melodic and dramatic gifts, 
but a pleasing lyrical instinct, wrote 
Saffo. 

The simple staging of this pro- 
duction by veteran designer Beni 
Montresor Was a trip back to the 
Scala circa 1954 — dignified flowing 
white or sliver and gold robes, and 
ladies-in-waiting in little cloth tiaras. 
Highly stylised and dusty acting 
never made the drama believable. 
But some of the music (a sentimen- 
tal clarinet solo before the final 
scene) was fetching and Mariana 
Pentcheva as the ripe mezzo 
Climene was thrilling, 

Iris was a 1 tale of sullied Japanese 
innocence, staged with an overacted 
!wlnSameness and. tiresomely self- 
conscious theatricality by Lorenzo' 
Mariani, It Was really absurd tosh 
tliat needed lovely singing. Michie 
Nakamaru in the t title role was stri: 
dehtiy oppressive and white-toned In 
her dramatic upper register — 
though her quiet phrases were good' 
and she made a touching victim. But 
Ludovit Ludha as the seducer Osaka 
(a Caruso role) had an attractive 
tenor and Richard RobBon as Iris's 
blind father had the sweetest voice! • 
: Iris takes the whole of the. lost act . 
to die (by throwing herself through 
a window. Atmospheric petals and 
teases felj from the flies 1 . Iris finally 
succumbed to an avalanche of maxi: 
confetti while the offstage bepyenly . 
chorus crowded up the steps o£ the 
gallery. The effects left me dry-eyed. 
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The centre that held too tightly 



Hugo Young 

Accountable to None 

by Simon Jenkins 

Harrish Hamilton 32Qpp El 6.99 


7 HERE are few aspects of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's record which 
she is unwilling to defend. 
She's the least embarrassable politi- 
cian of them all. But one feature of 
her time, the pervasive tendency to 
centralise public power, provoked at 
least some glancing regrets in her 
memoirs. She put it down as an un- 
intended consequence of her other- 
wise benign revolution, in this 
elegant philippic, Simon Jenkins 
shows how the nationalisation of 
Britain became the essence of 
Thatcherism. 

This is an important book, be- 
cause it brings together, with an in- 
sider's authority and anecdotage, 


both a narrative of domestic Thatch- 
erism and a polemic against its pre- 
tensions. The individual stories, 
from the poll tax to police reforms, 
may be familiar in outline, but Jenk- 
ins's assemblage of factual detail and 
pertinent scepticism makes a lethal 
dossier. In today's faction-ridden 
Tory party, it's one to which neither 
side can offer a convincing rebuttal 
or, it seems, an answer. Under 
M^jor, as Jenkins shows in an ex- 
pert chapter, the bogusness and 
non-accountability of so-called pri- 
vatising has taken another leap for- 
ward, on the railways. 

The indictment proceeds on two 
tracks. First is the sheer accumula- 
tion of power, mainly through bud- 
getary control, at the centre. The 
poll tax cost £1.5 billion to introduce 
and then abolish, but when it ended, 
the vast reduction in the proportion 
of revenue which local authorities 




Giving up the gauche 


Francis Wyndham 

Terence Rattigan: A Biography 
by Geoffrey Wansell 
Fourth Estate 434pp £20 

T erence rattigan was 25 

when his play French Without 
Tears had a phenomenal, unexpected 
but deserved success. It affection- 
ately mocked those English charac- 
teristics that an English nudience 
loves to see mocked: tactlessness, 
embarrassment, boyish boisterous- 
ness, stylish understatement. Ratti- 
gan's celebrity was therefore, from 
the start, associated with the spirit of 
youth and such words as "froth", 
“gossamer" and "champagne’’. 

A lover of luxury with liberal prin- 
ciples, he must have prophetically 
sensed danger for his next play After 
The Dance, which was a bitter study 
of flippant "bright young things" of 
the 1920s coming to grief in the 
earnest 1930s. It was well received 
but, opening on the eve of war in 
1939, it did not run. Rattigan saw it as | 
a commercial flop and resolutely 
omitted it from his Collected Hays. 
Revived a few years ago, it proved to 
be one of his more effective pieces 
— but for him it remained a failure, 
and he wbb allergic to failure. 

So when, after 10 more plays and 
17 years of sustained success, he 
suddenly went out of fashion in 1956, 
the shock was cataclysmic — and 
Geoffrey Wansell's otherwise disap- 
pointing biography does convey the 
magnitude of Rattigan's pain. For the 
new theatrical generation his name 
was a dirty word, along with “french 
■windows 11 and "well-made play". 

He still made a lot of money — 
was indeed, like No£l Coward, a tax 
exile — but was perceived as the. 
antithesis of a serious playwright 
This was profoundly unfair, some of 
those plays now seem shallow and 
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controlled — from 60 per cent to 18 
per cent — wasn’t reversed. The 
local share wept on getting smaller. 
The national curriculum, whatever 
else it may be. is a massive invasion 
of political directives into the class- 
room. 

The other track says that power, 
local or central, has become unac- 
countable. Urban renewal was 
pushed in parallel with the destruc- 
tion of the local democracy that 
used to have a say in shaping it. Uni- 
versities have lost both indepen- 
dence and the right of appeal to 
anyone except the Secretary of 
State. The words of Thatcherite 
ministers achieved what Jenkins 
calls "Orwellian dysfunction", with 
mega-centraliser Kenneth Baker, 
like poll-tax functionary Nicholas Ri- 
dley, committing themselves to the 
sincere belief that they were en- 
hancing local democracy. 


Rattigan: allergic to failure 

snobbish but several (in particular. 
The Browning Version and The 
Deep Blue Sea) have survived as 
powerful expressions of his major 
themes: humiliation and obsession. 

There now seems to have been a 
veiled homophobia behind the as- 
sault on his work by such critics as 
Kenneth Tynan and Penelope Gilli- 
alt, when they accused him of 
hypocrisy in shirking his homosexu- 
ality. Yet though Rattigan's reticence 
may have been politic, it was not 
artistically dishonest Even if the 
Strindbergian married couple in The 
Browning Version and the Ph£dre- 
like heroine of The Deep Blue Sea 
were conceived by a gay sensibility, 
they ring triumphantly true in a het- 
erosexual context In the plays that 
followed, all inferior to his best he 
did occasionally confront homosex- 
ual themes On, for example, Ross 
and Man And Boy) but something 
self-conscious In his approach only 
created a new. sense of falsity, He 
died in 1977, aged 66. before a just 
re-appraisal of his talent had begun. . 

Rgttjgan's story was itself a drama, 
perhaps a tragedy. This book is dili- 
gently researched but depressingly 
pedestrian. It plods its way through 
its subject’s professional and per- 
sonal lives ip commendable detail 
but without conveying atmosphere. 
The Jovers who meant most: to him 
(Kenneth. Morgan, whose suicide in- . 
'spired The Deep Blue Seq, and 
Michael Franklin, known, as "the 
Midget^) ..remain almost as shadowy 
as the army of anonymous pick-up9. 


But this telling critique i« only one 
half of a case, as the author acknowl- 
edges. How centralism is to be 
reversed is another matter, particu- 
larly as the Labour parly has com- 
mitted itself to such a principle. 
Apart from its special pledges to de- 
volve power to Scotland, how can we 
know Labour has either the real will 
to do this, or the slightest idea how 
to set about it? 

There’s a prior question. Mrs That- 
cher did not invent centralisation. 
The British have acquiesced in the 
trend for decades. Is there such a 
thing as a sense of locality, sufficient 
to sustain the kind of decentralised 
services Jenkins implicitly favours? 

This is partly a matter of Britain’s 
size: not big enough to federate 
fully, but not small enough to be run 
well from a single centre. There’s 
another book to be written, address- 
ing tiie question of exactly how a 
country of Britain’s, especially Eng- 
land's, particular size and history re- 
makes itself into a tapestry of 
localities. 


Muscle without tension 


Laura Cummlng 

Bloodstained Kings 
by Tim Wlllocks 
Cape311pp £14.99 

r lM WILLOCKS S third novel be- 
gins and ends with a flash of 
lightning "that floods the midnight 
campo with incandescent witness". 
A helpful frame for Hollywood, 
which presumably already has the 
rights, but a trivial effect for a novel- 
ist as hyperbolic as Willocks. His 
prose is always attempting to burnt 
free from the constraints of the Eng- 
lish dictionary — note that “campo" 
— just as his characters are always 
engaged in strenuous civil war with 
themselves. This novel features a 
hero initially paralysed by “psy- 
chotic melancholia", a villain whose 
Luciferian despair is couched in Old 
Testament idiom and a millionairess 
so burdened with hatred that she 
has kept her husband caged and se- 
dated for over 13 years. Add to this a 
more or less constant blaze of guns 
and ammo crossfire, and lightning 
just look9 like incidental weather. 

Wlllocks likes a manly plot. His 
last book, the international bestseller 
Green River Rising, combined a lurid 
tale of prison riots with a Dirty 
Dozen-style outing. The point of In- 
tersection was a damsel in distress 
"with a full, muscular ass and a one- 
and-a-half inch gap between the top 
of her thighs". Now, with seasonal 
adjustment, there are two women in 
need of protection: a leggy black 
singer called EUa and her long-lost 
mother Lenna Parillaud, the blonde 
millionairess so busily torturing her 
husband. Before you raise an eye- 
brow, we are in Louisiana. The Man- 
nish husband — not for nothing 
called Faroe — had tried to have his 
wife’s baby murdered. But Ella sur- 
vived and when Faroe predictably es- 
capes, he targets wife and child. 

Enter GQ man. Comfortably over 
six feet, weighing 195 and able to 
"bench press two-twenty” at his 
prime, Cicero Grimes is good with 
women, dogs and vintage .Electra 
Glides. He's also a professional, a 
doctor turned psychiatrist like his 
author. Roused from his melancholy 
by the challenge to find two suit- 
cases , containing enough evidence 
to incriminate Louisiana’s £lite. 
Grimes embarks , on a blowy trail 
that naturally leads to. Faroe. He's 
just the man for the job. , .• ■ 
. For a thriller, writer, WUlocks is 
curiously uninterested In suspense.! 


He is forever providing handy guns 
and getaway planes in advance of ex- 
tremity, and although his gory 
shoot-outs are excellently written, 
he loses the tension between them. 
The narrative switches between bru- 
tal hyperbole — "Dealing with the 
Captain is like fucking a rattlesnake 
with Aids without n condom” — and 
a kind of metaphysical swooning: 
"Die psycho biological torment of 
ages was metamorphosed into a gai> 
ing breach between the one which 
was one and the other which was all 
sensate things." That's an attempt to 
enter the consciousness of a dying 
man. You could never call Willocks 
unambitious. 

This man, the Luciferian Jeffer- 
son, does not in fact die. Indeed he 
makes several false exits. He sur- 
vives untreated gangrene, fatal stab- 
bing and infernal flames because 
he’s not so much man as multi-pur- 
pose symbol. This means he gets 
some of the worst lines in the book: 
"Love . . . was an imbecile’s gargling 
laughter at the joke he did not under- 
stand,” "Justification . . . the vapid 
convalescent home of tlu* civilised". 
But he gets to prove the novel’s 
moral argument, which is that love 
can defeat evil, 'litis is balhctically 
echoed In the book’s real love affair, 
between Grimes and his jrarlnev in 
arms: a loynl German Shepherd. 

The useful thing about this dog. 
apart from an ability to castrate the 
opposition with its teeth, is that it 
doesn’t speak. Rather like the 
women. Lenna’s pain is apparently 
too deep for articulation, Ella 
spends much of the novel listening 
to arguments for bombing the 
Japanese in the second world war 
anti blowing away Faroe's gang. 
Even Grimes ha9 to waive his intro- 
spection and his clinical interest in 
bullet wounds — "two puckered 
holes one inch above the right 
costal margin in the mid-clavicular 
line” — and get on with righting 
"the prims! imbalance”. Lucky he’s 
such a man of action. After all, when 
it cornea to defeating evil, love isn't 
always the surest shot 
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Taperbacks^ M ^ ^ 

Nicholas Lezard 

In Pharaoh's Army, by Tobias 
Wolff (Picador, £6.99) 

T HE continuation of his autoblog. 

raphy (after This Boy’s life), 
which sees the young Wolff off ooi 
tour of duty in ’Nam. This is nor 
hardly new memorial territory btf 
Wolff’s story is as much about tvhu 
is going on in his head as what Is 
going on in the paddy fields andvil 
lages of Vietnam: haunting, elegiac, 
and sparse. 

The Penguin Book of Childhood, 
ed Michael Rosen (Penguin, 
£6.99) 

U^^HILDREN today love lux- 
ury too much. They haw 
execrable manners, flaunt [sic) 
authority, have no respect for their 
elders . . . What kind of awful cm • 
lures will they be when they grow | 
up?” No, not Paul Johnson:. 
Socrates. An Italian observer, cim j 
1500: ‘The want of affection in At I 
English is strongly manifested to-j 
wards their children ...” An erratic. | 
poignant, and oye-openingantliolo®: . 
rather likt- childhood itself, in fact. 

Looking at Qiacomettl, by David 
Sylvester (Pimlico, £12.60) 

S ILVESTER'S long conneclioo 
with Giacometti has given him 
both an ease with, and au insighi 
I into the creative process which 
I other art critics would do well lo 
emulate, in an age when most art 
criticism is what Empson once 
called “tui iron-hard jet of absolutely 
total nonsense". An exegesis and a 
biography at once, this is as indssr ; 
pensable as art books get; lavishly 1 
and thoughtfully illustrated, too. ; 

Bones and Murder, by Margin! 
Atwood (Virago, £6.99) 

r AKEN in small sips, amusing 
and fnr less sludgy than her nov- 
els, although the Fay Weldonesquf 
tone can become tiring. This is good 
(from Women's Novels): "I like_ to 
read novels in which the heroar 
has a costume rustling discreetly 
over her breasts, or discreet breasts 
rustling under her costume: in any 
case there must be n costume, eonte 
breasts, some rustling, anil, overall 
discretion." 

Peace and Its Discontents, by 
Edward W Said, foreword by 
Christopher Hitchens (Vln tap. 
£6.99) 

D IDNT we all feel a litUe tump 
in the throat when ** *** 
Arafat and Rabin shaking 
Well, say9 Said, we shouldrn 
This new collection of Said's P^* , 
patiently, and with great cJamr 
points out all that has gone wrong 
with the peace process. His co 
melv is basically tripartite:, w 
US administration’s pusiUin^ 
and glibness, Arafat's deal* 
weakness, and Rabin’s psyd 1 
He is as disgusted a9 anyone ■ 
Hamas, but at least after rea 
this you will know where t* 1 " 
coming from, and why.- ■ 
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Created and chilled by war Apathy in the dock 


Natash a Walter I 

Vfera Brittain: A Life 

by Paul Berry and Mark Bostridge | 
Chatlo581pp £25 

/ N 1978, 45 years after its first i 
publication, a new generation fell 
in love with Vera Brittain’s one 
great work, Testament Of Youth. 
Reissued by Virago and re-animated 1 
as a BBC serial, it found a flock of 
new readers ready to swoon at the 
detailed tragedy of Brittain’s young 
life. Deservedly so. Testament Of 
Youth has the rhythm and inexora- 
bility of fiction; who could believe in 
a heroine so bright and charming, 
who fell in love in die summer of 
1914, only to endure the deaths of 
her brother, her fiance and their two 
best friends — blasted away In the 
trenches? It is the testament of the 
lost generation, and it is also a testa- 
ment of a woman coming into self- 
knowledge through tiie experience 
of nursing prisoners, recording 
bombs and blackouts, diseases and 
dirt. It was this talent for intimate re- 
alism Uiat Virginia Woolf admired: “I 
am reading with extreme greed a 
book by Vera Brittain," she wrote. 
“Her story, told in detail, without re- 
serve, of tiie war. and how she lost 
lover and brother, and dabbled her 
hands in entrails, and was forever 
seeing the dead, and eating scraps, 
and silting five on one WC. runs 
rapidly, vividly ncross my eyes." 

Brittain never recaptured that 
spark of vernacular life. In her other 
li8 books, her prose solidified into 
platitude. Her other nut< (biographies 
are ridden with cliche, while her nov- 
els display the faults of a memoirist 
— excessive self-interest and inabil- 
ity to imagine strange minds or situa- 
tions— with the faults of a moralist 
Paul Berry anil Mark Bostridge, 
do not provide much litc-rary judg- 
ment, which is perhaps just as well. 
They are honest, precise and smart 
in the way they flesh out the record. 
They give Brittain her due as a polit- 
ical animal driven by pacifism and 
feminism. They show us her ex- 
treme dedication lo her chosen art; 
she kept her nose lo Grub Street 
not out of penury but out of ambi- 
tion and idealism. They give her to 
us physically, her fragile prettiness 
that matured into self-consciou9 ele- 
gance. And they give her to us emo- 
tionally, as an over-sensitive woman 
whose relationships were constantly 
thwarted, by death, by war, by lack 
of desire. 

To Brittain's own record of her 
early years, they add some counter- 
point. The most poignant addition 
nad always been a possibility; her 
brother’s homosexuality and the 
cloud that cast over his life and 
death. Many readers will have noted 
a comment in one of his letters to 
Brittain, quoted in Testament Of 
Youth: ,f Women are a great problem 
to me. I meet very few, of those I 
dislike almost all, and I don’t think I 
understand any of them." And in 
one of Brittain's outrageously auto- 
biographical novels, Honourable Es- 
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Veru Brittain: her feminism was pursued with moral certainly 


late, lilt- beautiful young heroine. 1 
working us a nurse in France, like 
Vera, hears, like Vera, tliai her , 
brother has been shot through the I 
head. 'Hie fictional revelation dial 
the brother shot himself lo avoid 
tiie bursting of a homosexual scan- 
dal hns always been suggestive of 
something similar in Edward’s life. 

Berry and Bostridge have un- 
earthed die truth. A homosexual 
scandHl was indeed about to burst. If 
it hadn’t been for the sniper’s bullel, 
Edward Brittain would have faced an 
inquiry and probably a court mar- 
tial. Vera found this out only many 

After Testament Of 
Youth Brittain never 
recaptured that spark 
of vernacular life 

years later, and the idea that he 
might liave courted death in order 
to avoid the scandal resonated horri- 
bly with her. Similarly, her fianc4, 
Roland Leighton, never told her 
about his conversion to Catholicism 
shortly before his death, which 
made her feel miserably cut out. 

In a funny way the war, despite or 
because of its unrelenting tragedy, 
created Vera Brittain. It created her 
as a writer — she was 6ti1l struggling 
as a freelance journalist and little- 
known novelist when Testament Of 
Youth crystallised the mood of a gen- 
eration. And it created her as a paci- 
fist. After the first world war, she 
moved gradually from the League of 
Nations and collective security to the 
Peace Pledge Union and absolute 
pacifism, and never gave up. 

Her feminism was similarly pur- 
sued with absolute moral certainty, 
in her writing and In her life. But al- 
though we might Bhare her goals of 
pacifism and feminism, there can be 
something smug about Vera Brittain. 
Her feminism is narrowly .middle- 


class. And her pacifism is high- 
handed in its trealinenl of moral is- 
sues; she accused women who 
restrict their interest lo domestic af- 
fairs of being "guilty of gross irre- 
sponsible selfishness": she accused 
governments of “committing the sin 
against the Holy Ghost", nnd sprin- 
kled her work with quotations from 
Confucius and Christ. This imjter- 
sonal. pious streak went deep; she 
was capable of breaking off close 
friendships over intellectual dis- 
agreements: one acquaintance who 
met her at Oxford described her as 
“humourless and very political". 

Indeed, her personal life, after 
that first flush of rapture, seems cu- 
riously downbeat. Perhaps It was 
not hugely enriched by her hus- 
band, George Catlin, who pursued 
her after reading her first autobio- 
graphical novel. "Much as I love my 
husband, 1 would not sacrifice one 
successful article to a night of physi- 
cal relationship," 9he once wrote. 
Though her daughter, Shirley 
Williams, fulfilled many of her long’ 
standing dreams by going into poli- 
tics. the relationship that really 
buoyed Brittain up after the war’s 
holocaust of love, was iter close 
bond with Winifred Holtby, 

Holtby, who never married, lived 
with Brittain for 16 years, even after 
the latter was married, and Imputa- 
tions of lesbianism flew about. 
Berry and Bostridge do their best 
to refute them, and no doubt they 
are right, Not Just because both 
women denied it, but also because 
one can’t help feeling that if a mu- 
tual love had ever , animated Vera 
Brittain again, it would have ignited 
her work as her love for Roland and 
her brother did. But the war took 
too much from Vera Brittain, and 
though she may have found, as 
Roland' Leighton predicted for her 
in one bittersweet poem, that 
"daisies are truer than passion- 
flowers", it does not seem, from this 
biography, that she could ever be 
satisfied with what she found. = ■ 


Sousa Jamba 

Declares Pereira 
byAntonioTabucchl 
Translated by Patrick Creagh 
The Harvill Press 135pp £9.99 

r HE ITALIAN novelist Anto- 
nio Tabucchi is a Lusophile. 
He has promoted Portuguese 
literature in his native country by, 
among other things, translating Fer- 
nanda Pessoa (despite his death in 
1935, the leading Portuguese writer 
of this century), into Italian. Tabuc- 
chi’s love for the Portuguese lan- 
guage is so deep that he wrote 
Requiem — the highly acclaimed 
novella which conjures different 
facets and characters of Lisbon — in 
it. Understandably, this act has en- 
deared Tabucchi to many Por- 
tuguese who have never read a 
single word of his. 

Declares Pereira is a novella set 
again in Tabucchi’s beloved Lisbon. 
This time it is the late thirties and tiie 
dictatorship of Antonio Salazar, who 
was to dominate Portuguese life for 
the next 50 years, is in foil swing. Tins 
is a country where neighbours inform 
on each other to the omnipresent se- 
cret police and the state keeps churn- 
ing out vapid propaganda. 

Dr Pereira, the protagonist of 
Tahucchi’s latest novel, is a portly 
former crime reporter who runs the 
culture page of Usboa. a newspaper 
censored by the authorities. He is 
obsessed with death, hence his fond- 
ness fur obit ii nries. He lakes the 
photograph of his dead wife wher- 
ever he nml talks lu it often. In 
many ways,. Dr Pereira works as n 
metaphor for Portugal and its em- 
pire under Dr Salazar — lethargic 
and inward-looking. As many 
Africans would appreciate who also 
lived under Dr Salazar’s rule — in 


Angola, Mozambique, Guinea Bis- 
sau. the Cape Verde Islands and Sdo 
Tom6 — Dr Pereira is also typical of 
the biddable functionaries of an op- 
pressive regime. He has learnt to 
plod along carefully in order not to 
draw attention to himself. 

Wanting to take on an assistant 
for the culture page, Dr Pereira set- 
tles for Monteiro Rossi, a young 
man of Italian extraction who has 
just written a thesis on death. 

Rossi churns out obituaries of 
literary figures he admires — such 
as Lorca. Dr Pereira, mindful that 
they would only infuriate the cen- 
sors, keeps the pieces an file. He 
does, however, pay Rossi for his con- 
tributions. Eager not to offend the 
authorities. Dr Pereira keeps pub- 
lishing French short stories, which 
incur the wrath of his editor-in-chief, 
who insists he should publish the 
works of Portuguese writers. Mean- 
while, Rossi, apart from writing 
unpublishable obituaries, involves 
himself and his revolutionary girl- 
friend, MArto. in secret networks 
trying to overthrow the regime. 

Soon, however, Rossi becomes a 
fugitive from tiie regime and hides 
in Dr Pereira’s flat. The secret po- 
lice track him down and beat him to 
death. 

Here, Dr Pereira, the usually dif- 
fident editor, decides lo strike n 
blow at the regime by on twilling the 
censors and publishing an arlk le re- 
counting the death of Rossi al the 
hands of its agents. Mind Till of the 
consequences of lii> action. Dr 
I Vieira flees into exile. 

Declares IVreira. which was » 
best seller in Italy, is ;i vivid novella. 

Although, nccusiwially. it 
Tabucclii uwant U to read like an »l- 
ficinl report, its lucidity brings 
Borges, ami not some pompous bu- 
reaucrat. lo miml. 


HOW TO BECOME A 
FREELANCE WRITER 


by NICK DAWS 
Freelance writing can be creative, 
fulfilling am! a lot of fun, with 
excellent money to be made as 
well. What’s more, anyone can 
become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience are 
required. 

The market for writers is huge. In 
Britain alone thoro are around 
1,000 daily, Sunday and weekly 
papers, and more than 8,000 
magazines. Many of the stories 
ana articles that they publish are 
supplied by freelances. ’ Then 
there are books, theatre, films, 
TV, radio,,. 

With such demand, there's always 
room for new writers, But, as Mr. 
B. H. Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain's leading writing school 
The Writers Bureau, explains', "If 
you want to eotfoy the rewards of 
seeing your work in print, ono- 
tMnjj^you must have Is 'proper 

The Writers Bureau nmi -q 
comprehensive correspondence 


course covering every aspect of 
fiction and non-fiction writing. 
The 140,000 word course is 
written, by professional writers 
and has been acclaimed by 
experts. 

Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all working 
writers themselves. Prom the Stan 
they are shown how to produce 
saleable work. ‘At the Bureau our 
philosophy la qulio simple' says 
Mr. Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything In our power to help 
students become published 
writers.’ 

The course comes on fifteen 
days’ free trial. In addition, the 
Bureau offers a remarkable 
mqney-b&ck guarantee — If you 
haven't earned your tuition tees 
from published writing within 
one month' of completing the 
course, your money wlTl be 
refunded In flill. 

So, would you like to bo a writer? 
Why not start now by reluming 
the coupon below! 


Why Not Be A Writer? 

First-class bomo-nudy course gets you a flying start. Earn while you learn. 
Expert, tutors, personal guidance, hdp to sell your wilting and much morel It's 
i ideal for beginners. Details free. No ooat. No obligation . Send the coupon. 


Nam* ........ ....... 

©UXX CAFrVMA PARA5R) 
Address ........... 


The Writers Bureau 

' ,DepL WEfifi, 7 pale Street, Manchester, Ml 1JB, England. 
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Chess Leonard Barden 


Melvyn’s lucky break 



ILLUSTRATION: GEOFF JO®. 


IT H54S Kasparov-fear that did it. In 
/ the critical phase of the Intel world 
championship Vishy Anand plunged 
from 54 up to down, alter 
which the demoralised challenger 
could only halve out to defeat. It was 
eerily reminiscent of Bobby Fischer’s 
matches in 1971-72, and brought to 
mind Jon Speelman's comment that 
pluying Kasparov is like a bombard- 
ment by thought waves. 

Next stop for Kasparov is to re- 
unite the Fide and PCA world titles, 
where he will meet the winner of 
Karpov-Kamsky. It should be harder 
for him than agninst Short or 
Anand, for Karpov nt 44 is still a 
tough campaigner while Kainsky. 
still only 21, is capable of putting 
down a marker for a more serious 
challenge a few years hence. 

Garry Kasparov-Vishy Aniind, 
14th game 

1 e4 d5!?The ultimate opening sur- 
prise, never played before by Anand 
or in a world championship, and 
which Kasparov had only met in sir 
muftaneous and offhand games. 

2 cxdS Qxd5 3 Nc3 Qa5 4 d4 
N10 5 Nf3 c6 6 Ne5 Be6 7 Bd3 
Nbd7 8 f4?I Kasparov later said he 
wished he hadn’t played this move, 
blaming it on his uniamiiiarity with 
the opening. Anand now has a clear 
long-term plan, to control and occupy 
e4. Better choices are 8 Qe2 or 8 Bf4. 

g0 0 0-0 Bg7 10 Khl Bf5 11 
Bc4 e6 12 Be2 Tlireatening 13 g4, 
but this is easily stopped and Black's 
B stands well on 15 despite the sur- 
rounding light-squared pawns. h5 
13 Be3 RdS 14 Bgl 0-0 15 Bf3 
Nd5?l Even stronger is c5i 

10 Nxd5 Here Kasparov offered 
a draw, }ust to see how long Anand 
took to refuse. 

exd5 17 Bf2 Qc7 18 Rcl f6 
10 Nd3 Rfe8 20 b3 NbQ En 
route to e4. 21 a4 Nc8 22 c4 Qf7 
23 a5 Bf8 24 cxd5 cxd5 25 
Bh4 NdB 26 a61 A nudging ad- 
vance with a hidden point. b6 27 
Ne5J? Muddying the waters just as 
Anand is ready for Ne4. 

Qe6? Later Kasparov showed 
27. . . fxe5 28 fce5 Ne4 29 Bxd8 


RxdS 30 g4 hxg4 31 Bxg4 Bxg4 32 
Qxg4 Nf2+ 33 RxfJ Qxf2 34 QxgG+ 
Bg7 35 Rc7 Qfl+ 36 Qgl. If Black 
now tries to win by Qxgl-t- {Qf3-dl+ 
is a drawl 37 Kxgl Bhti 38 Kf2 Rfft+ 
39 Ke2 Rf7 40 Rb71 at least draws 
— an idea made possible by 26 ati! 

28 g4! This strong move, cou- 
pled with the only time scramble of 
the match, excited the spectators 
whose cheering made K and A re- 
alise that their booth was not sound- 
proof after all. 

hxg4 29 Nxg4 Bg7? Better 
Be7. 30 Rc7 Ne4 31 Ne3 Bh3 If 
Qd6 32 Rxg7+ Kxg7 33 Nxf5+ with a 
strong attack. 32 Rgl g5 33 Bg4 
Bxg4 34 Qxg4 Qxg4 35 Rxg4 
Nd6 36 Bf2 Nb5 37 Rb7 Re4 
38 <51 Rxg4? A final lime pressure 
error, paralysing his own bishop. 
Rxd4 is a better chance. 39 Nxg4 
Rc8 40 Rd7 Rc2 41 Rxd5 Re- 
signs. If Nc7 42 R<18+ K(7 43 Rd7+ 
Kg8 44 d5 Nxa6 45 Rxa7 and the d 
pawn will soon cost Black a piece. 

No 2394 
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White mates in 11 moves, against 
any defence (by M McDowell, 
British Chess Magazine 1995). An 
11-mover sounds a turn-off. but this 
is actually a clever test of your 
knight skills. If White can man- 
oeuvre his cl knight to 13 it’s check- 
mate, while the BK can only 
oscillate between e5 and tl4 as long 
as White’s touring knight guards 
the d3 pawn at critical moments. 

No 2393: 1 Re3. If Kxe3 2 Qrl2. or 
g32Re4. orNxg52Qe5. 


Colin Luckhurat 


M ELVYN, for three years 
our stud ram here at The 
Droppings, probably does 
not know to this dAy how lucky he 
was when flock management 
decisions were taken earlier this 
year. Unless you sell all ewe lambs 
each year and breed from an ageing 
flock of ewes you need to change 
the ram — otherwise he will be 
(upping his own daughters in 
November. 

Agriculturalists refer to what hu- 
mans call incest as line breeding. 
We try to avoid it even though we 
have not always succeeded. So, if 
you keep the flock young by retain- 
ing some ewe lambs from tlie 
spring crop you need an occasional 
change of rain. That was Melvyn’s 
problem, for we needed to change 
him despite his successful record 
as impregnator of our flock of 
Herdwicks and begetter of a 
goodly number of ewe lambs — the 
shepherd's ideal. 

I was close to taking him to mar- 
ket in the spring — where he would 
very likely have ended at fairly 
short notice as the contents of sev- 
eral gross tins of cat food. 

But, out of the blue, we had an 
offer, not a generous one but ac- 
ceptable nevertheless, for Melvyn, 
some ewes and their lambs at foot, 
from a Dartmoor resident who was 
looking for a starter flock of 
Herdwicks. 

We could see our way clear to as- 
sist on this, and Melvyn and flock 
went off down the M5 without a 
backward glance to start a new life in 
Devon. Melvyn is probably bracing 
himself fora busy season even now. 

So we needed to replace him 
since 1 recently had the remaining 
ram lambs butchered for the 
freezer. Anil il was with this in mind 
that we set off for Salisbury to the 
autumn sale of the Hampshire 
branch of the Rare Breeds Survival 
Trust. 

Herdwicks are not actually a 
scheduled rare breed. They are nu- 
tive to Lakeland, hardy, and al- 


though uncommon in the south of 
England, not a threatened breed. 
They look essentially amiable as 
they resemble Old English sheep 
dogs. We have had. over the years, 
some of the rare categories, notably 
Castlemilk Mounts and Whitefaced 
Woodlands. The latter are splendid 
big sheep, do lovely lambs, but can 
jump a 4ft fence from a standing 
start without visibly breaking sweat. 

T HERE were a small number 
of Herdwicks in be auc- 
tioned after tile main sale, so 
we hoped to secure n strung young 
rum. And, after a four-hour wait 
and a modest expenditure. Ihui is 
whnt we achieved. Saul, the rant 
lamb we inspected and derided l«« 
bid for, was lol 198 and eventually 
passed through the ring at 2pm. 

Auctioneers always intrigue me. 
Custom requires a florid cental e- 
nance and a combination uf liouiul- 
stootli check and cavalry twill 
topped by a soft brown trilby. 


This man was unusual — he vta 
quieter in all respects. Perhaps i 
low commercial market told Kb' 
that attempting to hype up the fa; 
farming market of the rare breeds; 
specialists wns unlikely to bt 
worthwhile. Prices were quite to* 
and some good-looking stock sold 
at modest prices in the sheep ( 
categories. 1 

How pigs, cattle, and the biggeft | 
section, ducks and fowl, did, I 
cannot say- But large sums ot 
money, in wads of the folding kini 
were changing hands in the sales' 
office so there may have been a bull \ 
market fur same beasts even if ii 
was not the sheep. 

Saul is a polled Herd wick — he 
has no horns. I his makes him s 
much use in any aggressive conies 
as u one-legged mini at an w* 
kicking contest since rants compete 
by head to head nutting and homi I 
are the lead weapon. . . ! 

But he will face no cumpelilion : 
lor the favours ul the flock. 


Quick crossword no. 286 


Across 1 1 

1 

Dowdy, 


unattractive (8) ? 

5 

Sweetheart <4) 

9 

Once more (5) 

10 

Civil airfield [7) 

11 

Selling 


technique (12) 

13 

Day nursery (6) 

14 

Disregard (6) 

17 

Aggressiveness 


(12)' 

20 

Run away (7) 

21 

Musty — lacking 


In originality (5) 

22 

Challenge (4) 

23 

The Western 


Isles (B) 

Down 

1 

Feeling of . 


alarm (4) 

2 

Unconscious — 


ignorant (7) 

3 

Furniture 


van (12) 

4 

Unpleasantly 


suave (6) . 

6 

Era (5) 

7 

Not drawn 


upon (8) 

8 

Sinner (12) 



Bridge Zia Mahmood 


sword (8) 
Area of fa 
trees (7) 


competitor (5) 
19 Not so much (4) 


Last week’s solution 


U Ld u 
13 u u tJLaaauup 
latiaauiua u u u 
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UUUuiU H U U U 
U UUUtilWUUUU 
13 U U U 
□□BUBUQLJia U , 

u b u □ aiaauiu 

UBHU1EJHUJ U LI ft 
Li a u BiauBiauB 
QQQQUUQ HUB 
ft ft u uuuuuuu 


I RECEIVED a letter recently 
I from a correspondent in 
France, Mr Gordon Sheere, who 
said that he always read the 
bridge column In the Guardian 
Weekly. This was remarkable, 
since it appeared that Mr Sheere 
did not play bridge, and had no 
real understanding of what the 
column was about He asks 
whether there are books on the 
gome which would enable him to 
piny at his local club. 

There are a great many books 
on bridge, at all levels, but not 
many which contain a genuinely 
new approach to its teaching. 

The main obstacle in learning 
the game is that you need three 
other players of a similar stan- 
dard, plus a bridge teacher or a 
few books from which to obtain a 
knowledge of the game. You 
can't do much on your own. 

But Danny Roth has written a 
series of books, published by 
Collins, which tackle tills problem 
In a novel and practical way. The 
Expert Beginner, the first in the 
series, starts byenjolnlng the 
reader to get hold of a pack of - 
cards and embark on a series of. 
exercises which, in addition to ' 
introducing the baste concepts of 


North 

*A6 

VAK2 

♦ 842 
4KJ 10 8 0 

West East 

♦ Q 10 4 4 KJ 9 5 2 

Y76 *54 

♦ KQJ 7 4 10 9 6 

4Q952 *743 

South 

4873 

VQJ10983 

♦ A5 3 
4A 

bridge, start to develop the skills 
needed to play the game to expert 
standard. The first exercise, for 
example, Involves dealing out four 
hands, looking at three of them, 
and reconstructing the fourth 
without examining its cards. 

- Child’s play, you may think, 
but a most effective learning tool 
since the race itself began, i 
sometimes wish that one or two 
of my rubber hridge partners, 
who have been playing the game 
for 20 years and more, were able 
to piece together an unseen 
hand in the way that Mr Roth’s 


beginners nre* (might! Some of 
the miitcriul lit The Expert 
Beginner is a lot closer to exp# 1 
than beginner — but the loff™. 
presentation of ideas In the bow 
ensures that the reader can 
cope. 1/iok only at the North- 
South hands on the deal shown, 
and decide how you would mw* 
six hearts on the lead of the Wni 
of diamonds (see table left). 

You have “on top" one spaw* 
six hearts, a diamond and two 
clubs — 10 tricks. You could 
make an eleventh by trumping 
spade in dummy, and perhaps 
twelfth by establishing a long 
club. The trouble is, though. 
ob soon as you give up a spaoft 
the enemy will cash a dlaniono 
and you will go down. 

But try the following: win 
ace of diamonds, cash the ace 
dubs, play the queen 
and a heart to the king, 
ldng of clubs throwing a dla®™7 
and run the Jack of dubsdlgT 
ing South's last diamond. 
wins with the queen of dubSi 
dummy's 10, 8 of clubs PJ®, 
established for South to-d W” * 
his losing spades, and the co. 
tract is made with six heart 

four clubs add two aces 
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Montgomerie makes 
it three wins in a row 



Torrance plays from the trees at tlie 9 th pkotograpi i: si eve mundav 
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Golf Volvo Masters 


David Davies at Valderrama 


S AM TORRANCE, head bowed 
and close to tears, walked off 
die course here knowing tliat 
he had given of his absolute best, 
and failed. In tlie final round of the 
Volvo Masters on Sunday he had 
produced the best round of the day 
by two shots and yet Colin Mont- 
gomerie, with a 72, had enough in re- 
serve — one shot in fact — to win 
tlie Volvo Order of Merit for the 
third successive year. Torrance had 
failed, for the 25(h successive year. 

Tlie struggle between the Scots 
almost overshadowed the victory by 
the Czech-born 24-year-old Alexan- 
der Cejkn, wfiose third win of tlie 
season was by for the biggest. 

He played with a ferocious inten- 
sity. marking his winning shot, an 
lift birdie putt, with several aerial 
uppercuts and a wild douce on tlie 
green. He had come home in a five- 
birdie 32, the best of the day by two, 
for a round of 70 and a total of 282 
that, at two under, made him the 
only player to beat pnr. 

Ho won £125,000, almost as much 
as the £157.1 14 he had earned in 
the 22 events lie played this year. 

Montgomerie was second, on 
level pnr. with David Gilford and 
Torrance jointly third on m\e over. 
Bernhard Langer. the -mly other 
player at the start of the tournament 
who could have won the Order, 
failed to exert any pressure. 


Torrance was five shots behind 
Montgomerie after three rounds, 
and out Ihr 40min before him. It 
gave him a chance to make a state- 
ment, and with nine putts on the 
first nine holes to be out in a three- 
under 32 he did so. He came back in 
level par, thanks to a marvellous 
drive at the 4I5yd 18th, which left 
him only a 124yd wedge. He hit that 
to four feet and now Montgomerie 
knew what he had to do. 

He heard the roar as Torrance 
holed that putt on the 18th as he 
walked down tlie 10th. “I knew he’d 
gone to plus-one and tliat 1 wns plus- 
one at Lhe time. I had to play tlie last 
nine holes in one under And 1 
thought, 'Well, that’s a 50-50 propo- 
sition’. But I’m n better player now 
than I was, 1 haven't dropped a shot 
on the back nine nil week and I can 
make pare when I need to, I can 
miss greens on the correct side, 
that sort of thing." 

Montgomerie got the birdie lu* 
needed at the 12th, with a five-iron 
to eight feet, and the par that won 
him the Order at the 1 7th. His sec- 
ond was a poor, pushed shot and it 
left him in the rough, two feet below 
the ball, with a side-hiil stance. “I 
had 82 yards u» tlie front of the 
grecn, and il went 82 yards." said 
Montgomerie. "The only vc.ison it 
did not spin back into the water was 
because it was hit from die rough. 
But you need a bit of fortune at this 
game and I got mine there." 


Conditions at the long 17lh, plus 
the fact that the pin was positioned 
only four yards on the greeu. meant 
that the well-struck shot, full of spin, 
such as the professionals love to hit. 
was extremely dangerous and likely 
l" spin right off the green and into 
the lake. 

There were 52 uf Europe's finest 
«»it tlie course on Sunday and 
Miguel Angel Jimenez, who had an 


land's Ciiarlie Kane with a second- 
round knockout. 

Meanwhile, Billy Sehwer retained 
his Commonwealth lightweight cham- 
pionship by stopping his South Afri- 
can cliallenger, Dltau Molefyane. 


W ISDEN Cricket Monthly paid 
substantial damages to Phillip 
DeFreltas, the Derbyshire and 
England cricketer, over an article 
that questioned the level of commit- 
ment of overeeas players to the Eng- 
land team. 

Pakistan's former Test captain. 
Salim Malik, arrived in Australia on 
Monday after his country's cricket 
board cleared him of bribery 
charges made against him by three 
Australian players. But the row sim- 
mered on as Australian cricket offi- 
cials criticised the International 


Football results 


FA CARUNQ PREMIERSHIP 

Aston Vina 1, Evert on 0; BJacttum 3. Chelsea 0: 
Leeds 3, Coventry \ ; Liverpool 6. Man C 0; Men 
Uld 2. Middlesbrough 0; OPR 1. Nolle Ftaresl 1; 
Shaft Wed 0, West Ham 1; Tottenham 1, 
Newcastle i ; Wimbledon 1. Southampton 2. 
Lending ponltkmai 1, Newcastle (played 1 1, 
points 281; Z, M*nU{11-28na. Uwrpool (1 1-211. 

ENDSLHIOH LgAQUEi Flrat Division 

Derby 2, CM harp 1; Grimsby 1, Sloke 0; Leicester 

2. C Palace 3; Luton 0. Chariton 1; MBTwM 2, West 
Brum 1; Norwich I.Tianmwei; Portsmouth 4. 
Watford 2; Port Vale 1, Birmingham 2; Reading 1. 
Ipswich 4; Southend 0, Huddarsfltfd 0, Sunder- 
land 2, Barnsley 1; Watvwhampton 1; Eirteff UldO. 
Leading poclUonM.i, Mflfvvall (14-28); 2, . ■ 
Birmingham (14-2$); 3, Letefeter (1.4-25). - 

Second DhrMani Blackpool 1, Oxford Utd 1. 
Bcunemoulh 2, Cattle 0; Bradford City 2, 
Burnley 2; Brighton 2. Bristol Ryra 0; Bristol C 0, 
Wa foal 2: Crewe 3, Brentford 1 ; Nptls Co 1 . 
Swindon a; Peterborough 8, York 1. Shrewsbury 

3. Rotherham 1 : Stockport 0. Cheelerileld 1; 

Wwnerti 1 , Swansea p; Wycombe 2, Hull 2. 
Leading poeHtonei 1 , Swindon (14-36); 2, 
Crews (13-27); 3, Notts County (14-2®. 

third Dlvtilom Cardiff 1, Cofoheaier 2; Dar- 
lington 2. FTymoulh 0; Doncaster 2, Preston 2; 1 
Exeter 1. Lincoln 1; FulhemO, Hereford 0; 


albatross two on the hol«- last year, 
look nine, with repeated visits? lu the 
water. 

There were three eights and 10 
sevens, which meant timi over 25 
per cent uf one uf the finest fields ol 
tlie year onild nni get within twu 
shots uf the pur. 

'This Ballesteros," suit! Sandy 
Lyle of Seve, who designed the 
hole, “is he a professional golfer?” 


Cricket Council fur failing to investi- 
gate the matter. 


B RITAIN'STini Henman produced 
(he finest display of his tennis 
career to win tlie ATP Challenger 
event in Seoul. He beat Vincenzo 
Sanlopatlre of Italy 6-2, 4-6, 64. Hie 
victory completed a notable double 
for Henman after his doubles 
triumph with Andrew Richardson. 


A MERICAN tennis star Bobby 
Riggs, best remembered for his 
“Battle of the Sexes" match with Bil- 
lie Jean King j n 1973, has died, aged 
77. Riggs lost that match, but in 
1939 he was so confident of winning 
the singles title at his only Wimble- 
don appearance, tliat he bet £500 on 
his own victory and netted $100,000. 


Hartlepool 1. QiHnaham 1; L Orient 1. Wflan V, 
Mansflald 1 . Bury 5; Northampton o. Bam at 2; 
Rochdale 3, .Cambridge Utd 1; Scarborough 0. 
Cheater 0; Torquay 1. Scunthorpe 8. 

Leading positional t, Otfngham t14-2B); 2, 
Prostor 114-26); 3. Rooftdaia (14-26). 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAQUBi Pramtar 
Division! Celtic 2. Aberdeen 0; Falkirk 2, 

Hearts 0; Mbarton 2. KBmsmock 0; Partfck t. 
MotherwoD 0; Ratlh 2. Rangers 2. Loading 
positions: 1. Rangers (10-28); 2, Csilfo (10-21); 
3. Hibernian (10-19) 

Flrat Division; Atrdrls 2, Dundee 3: Clydebank 
2. HamUlon 0; Dumbarton 0. Gfcaanock Morton 2; 
Dundee Utd3, Ounteimtna >; Si Johnstone 0, St 
Mrren a Loading positions: i, Dunfomnline (11- 
24); 2. Dundee Uld (1 1 -22); 3. O' Morton 1 1 1-20). 

Second Division! Ayr 0, East Fife 1 ; Fbrter 1, 
Clyde Q; Queen of South 4, Montrose 2; Stirtng 1 , 
BervrickO; Stranraer 2, Stenboueemuir i. 1 
Loading positions) 1, East Fife (t 1-28); 2. 
Berwick (11 -22); 3, Fbrfor (11-15). 

Third Dlvtstoni Afefon 2. ABoa 1 ; Brechin 0. 
Caledonian T 0; Cowdenbeath 3. Quearv'aPk 2; 
LMnigatonD. Artxoalh i: Robs County i, E* Staling 
1. Loading positions! 1. Livingston (11-20); 2, 
Rosa County (t 1 -10); 3. CdKtonbn T(1 1-1 8). 
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Mandela has 
a field day 
in Soweto 

John Perlman at Soweto 

I S NELSON MANDELA losing 
his touch? That is (he question 
South Africans are asking after 
their president made an unex- 
pected appearance at Soweto 
Oval on the first morning of 
England's four- day match 
against an Invitation XI and 
failed to influence the outcome. 

Mike Atherton and Alee 
Stewart had put on 27 for the 
first wicket when Mr Mandela ar- 
rived. But unlike the All Blacks, 
who never recovered front Ills 
appearance in a Springbok 
rugby jersey before the World 
Cup final, and tiic Zambian soc- 
cer icuin, who let in two goals 
minutes after n half-time meeting 
with the president, the Englnnd 
openers went on to make 1 63 
before Atherton was caught at 
mid-on for 59. 

But day one of the first first- 
class international in Soweto still 
belonged to Mr Mandela — a 
fine 94 by Stewart and a Hat- 
trick by M eyrie k Pringle notwith- 
standing. 

"Should 1 take n walk round 
(lie field?” Mr Mandela asked 
the managing director of liie 
United Cricket Board of Smith 
jVfricrt, A\i Bucher, as lie Stepped 
from his Mercedes Beil/.. “Iirrr, 

I think there will be chaos ifyuu 
do, Mr President,” Mr Bsicher 
replied. “There is a serious 
game of cricket being played 
here." 

For 10 ini miles, Mr Mandela 
saw little of the serious game of 
cricket. His view was blocked by 
a wall of cameras, microphones 
and journalists. But he did meet 
the players. He then did a half- 
ebretdt of the Oval, which 
brought excited children tum- 
bling down from the stands and 
sent Mark Ramprakash scuttling 
to the dressing room to fetch his 
Instaniatfc. 

Mr Mandela had the South 
African pace man, Richard Snell, 
chuckling. n He said to me, 'It’s 
an honour to meet you’,” Snell 
said. “I laughed because I 
thought it should have been the 
other way round." 

John Crawley was also clearly 
tickled. “Mr Mandela looked at 
me and said, 'Shouldn't you be 
In 8cboo]?' I didn't realise I 
looked that yo png." 

When Mr Mandela met Devon 
Malcolm, he said: "So you are 
the destroyer," a reference to the 
England fast man’s match-win- 
ning nine for 57 agaluBt South’ 
Africa at The Oval last year. 

Did Mr Mandela ask him to go 
easier on the South Africans this 
time round? "No, he didn’t," 
Malcolm said. “When it comes to 
competition, the president doesn't 
want anybody on either side to 
turn down (heir performance." 

Malcolm videoed Mr 
Mandela's visit and made a 
short speech of (hanks on behalf 
of tlie England team. "Ifs hard 
to put it in words really," he 
said. “But this has got to be one 
of the top moments In my life." 

England made 332 hi die first 
innings and the SA Invitation XI 
209, The match was abandoned 
on the fourth day after torrential 
overnight rain turned the 
ground into marshland. 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Easy for Liverpool 


T HE third round of tlie Coca- 
Cola Cup provided plenty of 
soccer action in midweek. 
Holders Liverpool mnrehed on in 
style to the last 16 by brushing 
aside Manchester City 4-0, three of 
lhe goals coming in the last 15 min- 
utes, including a first of the season 
for Ian Rush. 

Liverpool took control of the 
Bame from the start and a ninth- 
minute goal by John Scales put 
■nem in tlie lead. So complete was 
Jheir dominance that they could 
nave been four ahead soon after, 
pity’s resolve stiffened when they 
found that the Anfield players were 
folding it almost too easy. However 
foelr resistance gave them more 
ufol control but no goals. 

Coventry City, whose form in the 
P'emiership has plunged alarm- 
ln 8ly. conjured up the old magic 
ynen they beat Tottenham 3-2. 
'ney produced a match that for ex- 
ffoment rivalled their FA Cup final 
success over the London club eight 
years before. Spurs went ahead 
">er just two minutes through Chris 
jW'instrong and an own goal by 
u avid Busst made it 2-0, but Coven- 
R sla ««l a spirited fightback. A 
r . Ndlcwu penalty, a Busst god, 

ih'VV 11 * in net - and the 

fr™ 11 J°hn Salako took Coven- 
“ y lnt0 the fourth round. 

Arsenal, playing in unrelenting 
kflU.u 11 ! un hearably savage wind, 
jept then- powder dry to beat Barns- 
SL reach the lost 16 In the 
mpetltion. The conspiracy of tlie 
: n men |* ood the trecherous play- 
surface, seemed designed to en- 


courage error but the Gunners 
overcame the odds after a difficult 
opening. Steve Bould got their first 
after 38 minutes, Dennis Bergkamp 
made it 2-0 four minutes later and 
Martin Keuwn put the argument be- 
yond Barnsley on 7Gth minute. 

Premiership leaders Newcastle 
overwhelmed Stoke 4-0, two of the 
goals coming from Peter Beardsley. 
QPR beat York 3-1 and Southamp- 
ton defeated West Ham 2-1. Also 
through to the next round are Aston 
Villa, Blackburn, Leeds United, 
Sheffield Wednesday and Bury. 


I N an attempt to make boxing 
safer, an independent medical 
panel published its report last week. 
Eighteen months In tlie making, it 
recommends a 12-point package, In- 
cluding compulsory annual brain 
scans, random weigh-ins and drug 
tests, a greater ringside role for doc- 
tors and a tightening of post-contest 
medical checks. 


B OXER Scott Welch, fighting in 
his home town of Brighton, 
won tiie British and vacant Com- 
monwealth heavyweight titles when 
he produced a powerful display to 
beat the British champion James 
Oyebola. The referee stopped the 
bout in the tenth round as Welch 
rained in blows on his opponent 
who had been knocked down for 
the second time moments earlier. 

Ross Hale of Bristol made short 
Wbrk of retaining Ills British add 
Commonwealth title, beating Scot- 
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